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‘*BurT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS ” 
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Che Independent. 


A WOODLAND HOUR. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, 





TuE stillness of the year in sweet decline— 
(Precious of all things silence in its turn !)— 
’Tis like the loving rest for which we yearn 
When summer hopes no longer bloom and 
shine. 
In the soft shadow of this changeless pine 
The maple boughs have almost ceased to burn. 
How brown the brake! yet this so delicate fern 
Is at its greenest. Feathery fair and fine, 
It waves and floats these mossy trunks be- 
tween— 
These trunks that veil the axman’s cruel scars 
(There are some lives that no misfortune mars !) 
Sweet day! . . . 
Against yon background dusky, green, 
That slender birch in the fair distance seen 
Shows like a twinkling cloud of yellow stars. 





A THIRD HAND AT TRAMPS. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





ALL my principles, opinions, convictions 
and sympathies agree with Mr. William 
M. F. Round’s ‘‘ Treatise on Tramps”; but, 
in the interest of truth, I am forced to con- 
fess that my experience of them is nearer 
that of Miss Phelps. Their calling is of 
the most contemptible and obnoxious. 
Nothing is too bad to be expected of them. 
The outrages they have committed in the 
newspapers are many and heinous, and de- 
serve a long rope and a short shrift. Their 
evil report has even come so near us that 
we hear of our neighbors in the next town 
beset by impudent tramps, till the tramps 
are beset by big dogs and dtiven out with 
great slaughter; and I know that the clothes- 
lines have been robbed to right and left by 
somebody. But when it comes to our own 
actual personal experience with tramps, it 
remains a solemn fact that not one of 
them has given us so much as an imperti- 
nent word or an objectionable look. Nor 
has one of them ever declined any food 
whatever, though sometimes it must have 
been pretty hard lines for them. 

But, then, we don’t have any fooling 
around in the back entry, like Miss Phelps; 
or beside the kitchen stove, like the good 
neighbor; or over the doughnuts and beef- 
Steak, like Mr. Round. In fact, if Mr. 
Round will pardon the expression, I will 
be responsible for the statement that he is 
the greatest humbug of the three. He 
speaks great, swelling words about his own 
inflexible uncharitableness; but he is evi- 

dently just as soft-hearted as Miss Phelps. 
If I were a tramp, I would not give a piti’s 
difference between them. No tramp ever 
talks Baptist church to me! 

First place, whenever the gate clicks 
every one in the house rushes to the win- 
dows; and if an unknown man or woman 
comes up the path, the cry resounds 
throughout the house: “A tramp!” It 
turns out generally that he is a tin-ped- 
dler or Tue INDEPENDENT subscrip- 
tion agent; but no matter. We take 
the unknown for the magnificent, and 
every man is assumed to be a tramp 
till the contrary is proven. He rings the 
bell. The clans gather in the “back entry.” 
A servant, strong-armed, grasps the Indian 
war-ciub. Living under the shadow of 
Sagamore Hill, that ‘comes natural.” 
The club is hard wood, greaved, small of 
handle, big of head. A guest has a pistol— 











six-barreled. Barbara brings up the rear 
with the tea-kettle, her favorite weapon- 
It is a device of her own. I have 
sometimes thought I should like to see 
a tramp and a tea-kettle in active hos- 
tility, just to see how it would work; but I 
never did. Barbara, however, stands firm 
in the faith, and never feels safe without a 
tea-kettle to fall back on, from whose spout 
issue clouds of steam, nearly concealing the 
whole coterie. When our troops are in 
line of battle, the leader marches to the 
front, lets down the chain, turns the key, 
pushes back the bolt, and opens the door. 
Only a wire door then intervenes between 
beleaguer and beleagued. The tramp, if 
he has good ears or a sense of humor, may 
hear a sniggering; but he sees only one 
person. 

‘« Will you please to give me something to 
eat? I am out of work, and am going to 
Newburyport (they never get further than 
Newburyport, or at most Portsmouth, by 
our house), to try to get work, and have had 
nothing to eat to-day.” 

We look him straight in the face—at eyes, 
nose, mouth, hair, and hands—so that we 
can identify him if any mischief is done in 
the neighborhood during the next three 
months; and then say, in a cheerful but 
uncompromising voice: 

‘*Certainly, I am very glad to give you 
something to eat, if you are hungry; but I 
must take a good look at you, because you 
know there are a great many people about 
now who do bad things, and are called 
tramps and make a business of it. I dare 
say you are not one of them; but a good, 
honest man. But, of course, I can’t know 
that unless you tell me. Now, are you really 
a good, honest man, trying to get work, 
and hungry?” 

And it is very creditable that, to a man, 
they always are. Not one ever accused 
himself of being a professional tramp. 

Then I go on: “‘It is not ordinarily my 
business to inquire into yours; but, as you 
come here asking me to give you a part 
of my income, you see it becomes proper 
for me to ask you what you have done 
with yours. You had work once and 
good wages; and you ought to have laid up 
money then, so that when hard times came 
you would have something to fall back on. 
Don’t you know an able-bodied man, in a 
great industrial country like this, ought not 
to be going around from house to house 
asking alms of hard-working farmers and 
ministers and WOMEN?” 

By this time he is generally subdued, 
and, if he were not, Ishould have to stop, 
for the sniggering behind the door grows 
violent, and I can hear Barbara shifting 
the tea-kettle from one hand to the other, 
and strangling with steam in consequence, 
But I have known remarkable good results 
spring from this heroic treatment. One 
man, under the stimulus of our political 
economy, had three hundred dollars laid up 
in the bank before he left our door-step; 
and a converted Jew, who was as sound as 
a nut when he rang our bell, developed a 
chronic and incurable disease before he 
knocked at our neighbor’s door, only twenty 
rods away. 

Well, when the tramp has been thus 
morally taken up and set down, as it were, 
he is cordially invited to take a seat on the 
outmost lower step of the piazza—‘“‘ in the 
sun,” if itis cold, ‘‘in the shade,” if it is 
warm; and then, closing the door, and put- 





ting up the chain, and turning the key, and 
pushing in the bolt, and replacing the tea- 
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kettle, and laying down the war-club, and 
uncocking the pistol, we look around for a 
mackerel skeleton or a cold potato, and put 
it on a plate, and set it out on the porch, 
about six yards from the piazza, and then 
retire behind the wire screen, and call out 
hospitably: ‘“‘Here is your breakfast. I 
am sorry we can do no better for 
you; but we have so much company 
and they are so hungry that they rise 
early and eat all before them, and give the 
poor man no chance.” And he always ac- 
cepts the apology and eats the potato. He 
has to, because I am looking at him every 
moment, ready to pounce upon him at the 
first sign of hesitation. And as we live on 
the bleakest farm outside of the moon and 
as we talk Mill on Liberty at him the 
whole time, he eats it quite fast. And 
when he has eaten it, he stands not upon the 
order of his going, but goes at once. 

If you let them talk to you, of course, 
they will ‘“‘ hang round”; but just take the 
conversation into your own hands, and see 
how soon they will move on. 

Yesterday it was a woman. There is no 
use in talking the reciprocity of so- 
ciety toa woman. She thinks it is compli- 
mentary and likes it. When you pause 
for breath, she jumps in with her sick hus- 
band and seven small children all over 
again, as if she had not told the whole 
story before. This one’s mouth was stopped 
with the half of an Indian pudding, 
whipped up from the kitchen table in 
Jenny’s absence. When Jenny came back, 
I said: ‘‘ Your Indian pudding is gone.” 
“Yes,” says Jenny, innocently, ‘‘ I brought 
it up from the cellar because it was sour!” 
I did not know it, and had stood over the 
woman till she had swallowed the last 
mouthful, all the same. 

One man was tested on the matter of 
work. He could not get work; would be 
glad to do anything. Farming? Yes. 
Then he might go out and trim the hemlock 
hedge. Had hea knife? He drew from 
his pocket a big clasp-knife, and in a des- 
peration of cowardice I went out with him 
and told him what to cut; and he worked 
away like a good fellow for half an hour, 
and we mutually complimented each other, 
and parted, like Joe Gargery and Pip, 
the best of friends. 

But Gardnerina is our trump for tramp. 
Gardnerina, who has the strength of a man 
and the soul ofa lion, and no more fear of 
a tramp than of a fly. Indeed, she treats 
them with so superb and contemptuous a 
charity that they instantly shrivel to their 
natural dimensions. War-clubs and pistols 
she laughs to scorn, and fixes them with her 
glittering eye—glittering through a formi- 
dable pair of glasses. ‘‘ Matches! Matches! 
What do you want of matches?” 

‘‘To light my pipe, please, mum,” very 
meekly. 

“And next thing I know you will be 
dropping them around and set things on 
fire. There! Don’t you scratch one till you 
get clear into the road. Mind, now!” 

“Yes, mum. Thank you, mum.” And 
he obeys to the letter. 

‘*Gardnerina,” I say, ‘‘ why did you open 
the door full upon that fellow? Suppose 
he had just pushed in. What could you 
have done?” 

“‘Done!” and she turns upon me, peer- 
ing at me over her glasses with a surprised 
stare, as if I were a minor, woman, or 
idiot. ‘‘Done! Why I should have given 
him a smack in the face!” 

A smack in the face! But she was right, 
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after all; for, turning to ‘“‘ Webster’s Un- 
abridged,” I find that a smack is not only 
this, that, and the other, but also ‘‘a 
quick, smart blow.” 





PERSECUTION AND TOLERATION.* 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 





TuE true glory of the United States is 
civil and religious freedom on the basis of 
law and order and a self-supporting and 
self-governing Christianity. This is. the 
best Centennial exhibition we can make to 
the world. But we should not forget that 
we are indebted for it to the heroic strug- 
gles and sufferings of our ancestors in Eu- 
rope. The history of persecution for the 
sake of religious opinions is the darkest 
chapter in history, and the persecution of 
Christians by Christians is the darkest part 
in this chapter. We may call it the Devil’s 
special chapter. It is, however, relieved 
by the counter-manifestation of the heroic 
virtues of Christian martyrdom and the 
slow but steady progress of liberty through 
streams of martyr-blood. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies the question was simply about tolera- 
tion and persecution. Afterward it became 
a controversy between freedom and intoler- 
ance. Religious freedom, as now under- 
stood in England and America, is far more 
than toleration. It is one of the funda- 
mental and inalienable rights which man 
has from his Maker, and which no power 
on earth ought to control or restrict, except 
when it is exercised to the injury of the 
freedom of others. For every man’s free- 
dom is limited by that of his neighbor. 
The governments on the Continent of Eu- 
rope still adhere to the theory and policy of 
mere toleration, and may at any time recall 
the privileges granted to dissenters. In 
this sense even Russia and Turkey are tol- 
erant. 

All Christian churches, except a few de- 
nominations of recent date which never 
had a chance, have more or less persecuted 
when in power and must plead guilty. 
The difference is only one of degree. The 
Episcopalians were less intolerant than the 
Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians less in- 
tolerant than the Episcopalians, the Inde- 
pendents less intolerant (in theory) than the 
Presbyterians. But they were all intolerant. 
Even the Independents of old England, 
with the great Cromwell and the great Mi! 
ton as their leaders, excluded from their 
programme of toleration Romanists, Pre- 
latists, Episcopalians, and Unitarians; and, 
strange to say, when in power in New En- 
gland, they expelled Baptists, and hanged 
Quakers on the virgin soil of Massachusetts, 
before and afterthe Westminster Assembly. 
John Milton, the ‘independent of Inde- 
pendents and the boldest as well as the 
most eloquent advocate of civil and re- 
ligious freedom in the 17th century, was 
unwilling to tolerate the Roman Catholics, 
because he regarded them as idolaters and 
sworn enemies to freedom. 

On the other hand, however, there is not 
a Christian church or sect which has not 
under persecution complained of intoler- 
ance and injustice, and which has not fur- 
nished some bold advocates of toleration and 
freedom, from Tertullian and Lactantius 
down to Roger Williams and William Penn. 
¥ Reflections suggested by the recent reading of 
the fourth chapter of Lecky’s “ History of Ration« 


alism,” Dexter’s solid monograph on Roger Wil« 
liams (1876), and the numerous controversial tracts of 





the seventeenth century on toleration, prior to the 
famous Toleration Act of William and Mary. 
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This is the redeeming feature in the fearful 
chapter, and must not be overlooked in 
making a proper estimate. 

It is, therefore, the greatest possible in- 
justice to charge persecution on Christi- 
anity. _Heathenism and Judaism perse- 
cuted the Church for three hundred years 
before if was even legally recognized in 
the old Roman Empire. Christianity 
breathes the very opposite spirit of for- 
bearance, forgiveness, love, and liberality; 
teaches us to suffer wrong rather than to 
inflict it; and, by restoring the divine 
image in man and lifting him up to the 
sphere of spiritual freedom, it is really the 
pure source of all that is truly valuable in 
our modern ideas of civil and religious 
liberty. Whatever may be said of the 
severity of the Mosaic legislation, which 
assumes the union of the civil and eéclesi- 
astical power, Christ and the Apostles, 
both by precept and example, strictly pro- 
hibit the use of carnal means for the pro- 
motion of. the Kingdom of Heaven, which 
is spiritual in its origin, character, and aim. 
The reminiscence of this spirit lingered in 
the Church through the darkest ages, in the 
maxim: Ecclesia non sitit sanguinem., 

It is also wrong (with Lecky) to derive 
intolerance from the strength and intensity 
of religious conviction, although this un- 
doubtedly may come in as an additional 
stimulus, and to trace toleration to skepti- 
cism and unbelief. For who had stronger 
convictions than St. Paul? His Jewish 
conviction or pharisaical fanaticism made 
him a bitter persecutor; but his Christian 
conviction inspired his seraphic description 
of love (I Cor., xiii) and strengthened him 
for martyrdom. On the other hand, the 
Deist philosopher, Hobbs, by giving the civil 
power an absolute right to determine the 
religion of a nation, taught the extreme 
doctrine of persecution, and the reign of ter- 
ror in France proves that infidelity may be 
as fanatical and intolerant as the strongest 
faith and may instigate the most horrible 
of persecutions. 

Intolerance is rooted in the selfishness 
and ambition of human nature and in the 
spirit of sectarian exclusiveness, which 
assumes that we and the sect to which we 
belong has the monopoly of truth and ortho- 
doxy, and that all who dissent from us 
must be in error. Persecution follows as a 
legitimate consequence of this selfishness 
and bigotry wherever the intolerant party 
has the power to persecute. 

The Roman Catholic Church, wherever 
she has the control of the civil government, 
cannot consistently tolerate, much less 
legally recognize, any form of worship 
besides her own, because she identifies her- 
self with the Church of Christ, out of 
which there is no salvation, and looks upon 
all who dissent from her as damnable her- 
etics and schismatics. The limited toleration 
in Roman Catholic countries—as Austria, 
Italy, France, Mexico—exists in spite of the 
Roman priesthood. The liberal views and 
charitable feelings of individual Catholics 
has no effect on the system, which is the 
same as ever—all the more since the adop- 
tion of the papal infallibility dogma. This 
is evident from the papal Syllabus of 1866, 
which denounces religious liberty among 
the heresies of the age, and the recent pro- 
test of Pius IX even to the minimum of 
toleration in Spain. In Protestant coun- 
tries, of course, Roman Catholics claim as 
much liberty as they can get, and even 
become champions of liberty in their own 
interest. It is quite another question what 
they would do if they ever attained the 
control. 

But, while intolerance is to be expected 
from the exclusive principle of the Roman 
Church, it is utterly inconsistent with the 
principle of Protestantism and far less ex- 
eusable. It began with the exercise of 
private judgment against the authority of 
the Pope, and ought to grant the same 
right to others. But for a long time 
Protestantism clung to the traditional idea 
of uniformity in religion; and this was the 
source of untold suffering, especially in 
England, until it became manifest beyond 
a doubt that doctrinal and ceremonial uni- 
formity was an impossibility in a nation of 
intelligent freemen. The Toleration Act of 
May 24th, 1689, for the relief of Dissenters, 
marks the transition. Since that time re- 
ligious persecution by the civil power has 
ceased in the Anglo-Saxon race, and the 





principle of religious liberty has gradually 
become a settled conviction of the most ad- 
vanced sections of the Christian world. 

For this change of public sentiment the 
chief merit is due to the English Noncon- 
formists, who in the school of persecution 
became ad¥ocates of toleration, especially 
to the Baptists and Quakers, who made re- 
ligious liberty (within the limits of the 
Golden Rule) an article of their creed, so 
that they could not consistently perse- 
cute, even if they should ever have 
a chance to do _ so; next, to the 
growth of a larger liberality and charity 
within the older historic churches and the 
eloquent advocacy of liberty by Chilling- 
worth, Jeremy Taylor, and other Anglican 
divines; further, to the mingling of creeds 
and sects in the same country where perse- 
cution failed of its aim; and, lastly, to the 
skeptical philosophy and the religious indif- 
ferentism of the eighteenth century, which, 
however, has repeatedly shown itself most 
intolerant against all forms of positive 
belief, and can, therefore, be no more trusted 
than the bigotry of superstition. Religious 
freedom is best guaranteed by an enlight- 
ened Christian civilization, a large-hearted 
Christian charity, a comprehensive view 
of truth, a free social intercourse of various 
denominations, and a wise separation be- 
tween political and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. 

During the last stages of the age of per- 
secution Providence began to prepare in 
the colonies of North America the widest 
field and the proper social basis for the full 
exercise of religious liberty and equality, 
by bringing together under one govern- 
ment the persecuted of all nations and 
sects, so that the enjoyment of the liberty 
of each depends upon and is guaranteed 
by the recognition and protection of the 
liberty of all others. 





A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








THERE is one phase of the Great Exhi- 
bition that will never be written. That is 
the amount of human life it has cost. It is 
the pride of the commissioners that no 
lives have been lost on the grounds. And, 
as we watch the eonvex-shooting cars and 
the vast throngs constantly crossing and re- 
crossing the tracks, it is, indeed, wonderful 
that many are not struck down by this 
Moloch every day. Still, the underlying 
fact remains that the Centennial has cost 
hundreds of lives. Out of the vast multi- 
tude of pilgrims who have started out from 
every nook and corner of this great land, 
how many have died and are yet to die, 
immolated to their patriotism, their curi- 
osity, and the hard chances of the great 
show. Under the most favorable condi- 
tions Centennial sight-seeing is most wear- 
ing to the human muscle, nerve, and brain. 
The vast extent of the Exhibition, the mul. 
tiplicity of its objects, the bewildering 
succession of every possible product of 
human industry, genius, and skill, is, if 
fully taken in, enough to craze the strongest 
head and to wear out the bravest eyes. 
But when to that we add too limited time, 
discomfort, heat, cold, doubtful water, and 
improper food, we have the secrets of a 
death-list that will never be fully traced 
back to its true sources. 

I knew of two young brothers who took 
their little week of vacation to go to the 
Centennial, and, though in apparently per- 
fect health when they started, before an- 
other week ended both were dead. In the 
next block from where I now am a young 
man, a stranger in the house where he was 
staying, came in from the Exhibition, threw 
himself upon the bed, and never spoke 
again. All that was known of him was 
that he came from St. Louis. Before his 
friends could be discovered he was dead. 
And the verdict was that his death was 
caused by overexcitement of the brain. 
The Centennial was more than he could 
bear, as it is more than many hundreds can 
bear who insist upon coming to the great 
“show.” Ihave not yet seen any one so 
lame, so halt, or so blind but he or she 
felt it to be a duty to come to the Centen- 
nial; but I have just been made aware that 
the next generation could scarcely wait to 
be born to come. A very large ratio of the 
sight seers at the Centennial are babies— 





very minute babies, in long white merino 
cloaks and Valenciennes lace caps. Many 
of them do not look a month old. ‘You see 
their poor, limp little necks bobbing in and 
out among the crushing crowd, and their 
thread-like wails ascend amid nude nymphs, 
staring pictures, threshing machines, and 
sloppy dinner-tables—that piteous little cry 
for a warm cradle and something to eat, far 
away from a big Centennial. Of course, 
the mother wants to see the Centennial, just 
as much as if baby were not; and she wants 
to tell baby by and by how he went to the 
Centennial, and did so and so, and “My! 
how you cried, my son.” But, as I look at 
these little blue, piping human chickens, I 
wonder how many will outlive the Centen- 
nial long enough to hear that wondrous tale. 


When you come to take the crowd by indi- 
viduals, how many you see who are not able 
tobehere. Invalids of every shade; cripples, 
in chairs; very old people, who can scarcely 
walk; and very young people, who cannot 
walk at all. Yet you see thousands on 
thousands who are young, strong, and gay; 
and it isan exhilarating sight, these crisp 
autumn mornings, to behold so many happy 
people all on the wing. What sweet laugh- 
ter ripples through the green glens of the 
Lansdowne Valley, as the steam-cars and 
the steamboat every few minutes pour 
such happy crowds along their sunlit ways! 
The leaves are just beginning to change. 
Here and there a spray of amber waves 
amid the bright emerald of the maples. 
The scarlets and garnets of red maple and 
oak are yet to come; but the salvias have 
lit their fires all over the gay beds of the 
landscape gardens. Everywhere through 
these gorgeous parterres, under these sunlit 
trees, along these broad walks, flock the peo- 
ple—the people not of one race and name, 
but of the world. Here is the Indian, the 
Negro, the Turk, the Algerine, the Eg®- 
tian, the Celt, the Saxon, the Teuton. 
Broken syllables in these many tongues 
float to us on the breeze from every direc- 
tion. On the grass, on the benches, under 
the trees, in the cafés, in the Turkish Ba- 
zaar,in the Vienna Bakery, everywhere, the 
people are eating. No matter what the 
hour may be, the people are eating, drink- 
ing, and smoking. How much of the sick- 
ness of the Centennial may be traced to 
this indiscriminate stuffing? Nevertheless, 
it is picturesque to lookupon. Here under 
atree is a veritable Pennamite and his frau, 
cramming down sausages and cheese out of 
a red silk handkerchief; here is a young 
couple from Jersey, spat on the ground, 
tearing chicken-legs together, their baby 
between them; and over yonder, at the 
Trois Fréres Provencaux, a Viennese count 
and countess click their champagne glasses, 
devour their steak, and chatter in the most 
musical of German. The flags of every 
nation float to the breeze. The houses of 
Turkey, of Tunis, of Japan, of Algiers, of 
France, of Sweden, of England, and Amer- 
ica are all mingled together. Their cres- 
cents, their stars, their fretted gables peer 
everywhere through the caressing trees, 
which nod and bend above them, touching 
them with the grace of Nature and that 
look of permanence that is of all time. 
Everywhere the scene is broadly, brightly 
cosmopolitan. The whole world, civilized 
and barbaric, seems shut within the gates 
of the Exhibition. To the thousands who 
here for the first time behold foreigners 
and strangers what an educator isa scene 
like this! 

Now, shall I pause on the threshold of the 
Main Exhibition Building, and, tugging 
away at my figures, tell somebody who 
cannot come here at all just how big it is? 
I refer to my guide-book; for I never re- 
membered a figure in my life unless it was 
written before me. The Main Exhibition 
Building is (says the guide-book) 1,880 feet 
by 464 feet. Alas! the estimated miles to be 
traversed beneath its roof is 11} miles. That 
is, if I go through it, to tell you what I see. 
It isfullof draughts. That I discover before 
I travel twenty paces. They cross each 
other in every direction, and many people 
are sneezing, preparatory to pneumonia and 
catarrh. -The girls selling catalogues and 
photographs in the main aisle are closely 
pinned up in shawls, Nevertheless, they 
look pinched and blue and suggestive of 
goose pimples. I find it the most agreeable 
thing to do to slip into “Italy.” It is next 
the door and out of the draught. Do I see 





wondrous paintings—Raphaels and. Cor 
regios? Thé carvings of Venice? The 
statues of Rome? No, I see nothing of the 
sort. But I see the tops of many glass 
cases, whose bases are as crowded with 
women, a dozen layers deep, as the buttery 
‘‘Tolanthe” in the Woman’s Pavilion is ut 
terly jammed up with men. Italy is driving 
an astonishing trade, and the women who 
cannot buy are crazy to look—at what? 
Chiefly at Florentine mosaics, Geneva fila- 
gree work, Neapolitan corals, and the black 
necklaces of Turin. There are whole cases 
lined with Florentine mosaic jewelry, set 
and unset. An unset stone fora brooch they 
sell for five dollars, with ear-rings for ten 
dollars, and I doubt if anything else in the 
Main Building sells as rapidly. I saw a lady 
buy one dozen sets—probably for gifts. Of 
course, the price charged is more than 
double what they would bring at home. 
This is true through all the departments. I 
priced, for amusement, a small coral shaw]l- 
pin. ‘‘ Fifty dollars!” coolly answered the 
gentleman from Italy. In Naples it would 
not bring more than a dollar. There are 
many beautiful things in the Italian depart- 
ment. You only know that they have things 
transcendently more beautiful at home; 
therefore, as an American, you feel 
snubbed and not particularly delighted 
with what yousee here. I saw in a private 
dining-room in New York, a week ago, 
carved candelabras from Venice which no 
carved wood from Italy in the Exhibition 
can approach. Still, the wood-carvings 
here are not without a massive dignity and 
beauty. This is especially true of the 
carved bedstead, mantel-piece, and cabinet. 
Delicate vines and flowers run over them, 
and on the headboard of the bedstead 
Psyche and Cupid are tenderly making love. 
The walls of this section are lined with 
carved mirrors and_ picture-frames, with 
tiny caskets and cabinets, any one of 
which would be an artistic treasure in an 
American home; yet they are poor beside 
the treasures which Italy has withheld. 
Her section is mainly given up to shop- 
keepers, who are driving (not ‘hard 
times”) bargains with American women. 
It is as jammed as Macy’s just before 
Christmas time, when fair New York 
rushes in for treasures to fill all the little 
Jackies’s and Janies’s stockings. The most 
pretentious piece of wood-carving here 
comes from Naples, the jfac-simile of a 
ruined arch and fountain in stone. It is 
covered with elaborate work; but it is a 
gloomy looking thing, and incongruous be- 
sides. The mirror-frame is gay in rolly-poly 
Cupids and the mantel is hung with the 
richest of clustering foliage. Siena sends no 
remarkable specimens of her inlaying art. 
There are a few cabinets and caskets of eb- 
ony and other dark woods, inlaid with lapis 
lazuli, malachite, and onyx, that are pretty; 
but none of them pretty enough to take 
your heart away. Yet, let me not be un- 
just to Italy. Iam speaking of her section 
in the Main Building, and do not forget that 
in the Art Building she holds some of the 
treasures of the world, which belong dis- 
tinctively to the student and specialist, and 
which will find their place in another letter. 
I turn my back on the hats and shoes, but- 
tons and bedspreads, which Italy needs as 
well as any other country, but for whose 
best specimens we naturally look nearer 
home. It would be agreeable to behold 
some magnificent Genoese velvets and some 
Turin silks of dazzling hues; but here they 
are not. They are all being saved up, 
doubtless, for the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 
-I pass over to a far more remarkable sec- 
tion—that of China, under the charge of 
Mr. Wa Ying Ding, a young blue-button 
mandarin, who presides over his wonderful 
vases and bedsteads with an _ elegance 
truly Oriental and unapproachable. Wa 
Ying Ding represents his uncle, Hu Tuen 
Tzen (Great Man), a pink-button man- 
darin of the first class, the wealthiest bank- 
er of China and famous as a preserver of 
ancient art. From his own museum he has 
sent to the-American Exhibition many rare 
specimens of ‘‘ Cloisonné” ware, from two 
to five hundred years old. The art of mak- 
ing this rare china was lost two hundred 
years ago. The Japanese make the nearest 
approach to it; but it does not equal the 
original. We see amid this collection also 
bronzes maufactured fifteen hundred years 
ago. A few specimens of the same kind may 
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be found in the art cabinets of the Czar of 
Russia, the Emperor of Austria, Queen Vic- 
toria, and of Pope Pius IX. Otherwise 
they do not exist, out of China. They cer- 
tainly are not more commanding to behold 
than the stately vases of to-day that tower 
aloft, the admiration of all beholders, in 
the Japanese department; but they are fine 
and wonderful, nevertheless. Amid his 
vases, beside a table, opposite his secretary, 
divided from the gaping crowd by an ex- 
tended ribbon, sits Mr. Ying Ding. He is 
a mandarin of the blue-button or fourth 
class, and, though young (I should say un- 
der thirty), itis said that he has already 
attained great distinction in his native land, 
though in what way the records do not tell. 
He is well educated and speaks English 
with elegance. He is of good stature, with 
well-defined features, eyes larger than the 
usual Chinese orbs, a perfectly smooth face, 
superb teeth, and a very long queue of black 
hair, reaching from below a black silk fez- 
like cap far below his waist. His hands are 
very small, his hose are white, his Chinese 
shoes are blue, his petticoat is of the palest 
peach-blossom brocade, his tunic of the 
most celestial blue, fastened with gold but- 
tons. One would be stupid, indeed, who 
traced no distinction of caste between the 
gentleman in this attire and the attendants, 
in serge garments, dusting the vases and 
watering the floor outside. That there 
are many people who do not is per- 
fectly apparent by the rude ques- 
tions that are often asked across the 
ribbon. For these the young mandarin 
has a large stare of haughty silence. They 
get no answers from him. It is rich and 
cultured purchasers who pass the ribbon, 
and, sitting down by the little table, dis- 
course on the rare beauty of the ‘‘ Cloi- 
sonne.” ‘‘Good-bye. I hope you will con- 
tinue to talk English,” said an elegant 
woman to him yesterday, for whom he had 
set apart a pair of vases, worth a fortune. 
‘*Thank you. You are very kind,” he replied, 
in the most musical of tones. Just then he 
had come outside of the ribbon, to escort 
his lady customer. A woman of the peo- 
ple touched his azure robe, and exclaimed: 
‘See here! What are you going to do with 
all these pretty things?” No answer, as he 
silently measured her and withdrew within 
the ribbon. 

“There’s no getting a word out of the 
feller,” she said to the next passer, never 
for an instant supposing that he understood 
a word she said. 

The Chinese section presents so many 
objects curious as well as beautiful to the 
eyes, it is constantly crowded. The in- 
spiration and industry, limited yet lofty, of 
one of the most ancient civilizations of 
earth is here definitely shadowed forth. 
Here are no mighty engines; no complica- 
ted machines, turning the elements of earth 
and air into fine and potent forces, to save 
the labor of man and to do his will, forcing 
the very lightning of heaven to perform his 
bidding. Buteverywhere we see the result 
of personal toil—of skill, of patience infin- 
ite. Here is a bedstead which it took 
twenty Chinese five years, day by day, to 
carve. It stands a wonderful creation, with 
& price set upon it of four thousand dollars. 
It looks like a pagoda or a Chinese temple. 
It stands within movable alcoves of solid 
carving, designed for curtains. Its found- 
ations are of a claret-colored wood, lac- 
quered with another of the shade of molasses 
candy. In the golden wood the imagina- 
tion of the Celestial ran rampant. Here we 
have dragons with swords in their mouths, 
snakes, scorpions, rats, mice, trees, plants, 
horses, and little men innumerable. They 
all tell their story, no doubt; though we 
are not to know it. When closely inspected, 
they are found to be perfect in their finest 
detail. The value of this work is its abso- 
lute perfection in its kind. Asa proof of 
human skill, patience, and grotesque beau- 
ty, this bedstead could not be surpassed. 
And what is to be said-of the rows on rows 
of lacquered and embroidered fire-screens; 
the cases of carved ivory, of brocaded silk, 
stuffs of wrought crape, shawls as exquisite 
as ever came from a needle held by a 
human hand; and of the procession of 
august vases, that have come down from 
the distant centuries, to compel the people 
of this later day to do reverence to the 
splendor of an ancient and alien art? 


In the back part of the section no divi- 





ding line separates China from her child, 
Japan—the child that in so many ways has 
outstripped the parent. It seems to me 
there is something touching in the relations 
of Japan to America. It is not so many 
years since the Japanese ambassadors, es- 
corted by the florid fathers of the city 
and its gayly-decked soldiers, rode up 
Broadway. How grotesque they looked, 
with their shaved heads, their box-like 
caps, their baggy trowsers and gowns, and 
immense swords! Even then something in 
those eager brains reached out after the re- 
sults of the unknown western civilization. 
The arts that they knew they had brought 
to absolute perfection. But there were 
wonders of chemistry, of machinery, of 
manufacture, of scholarship which they 
secretly longed for in their far-off isolation. 
They scarcely owned it to themselves; yet 
they had come after it all. With gifts in 
their hands, entreaty in their tones, gentle- 
ness in their eyes, they laid down their 
treaty. The mighty Empire of the Mika- 
do knelt in utter humility before the young 
Republic of the West, and to-day it has its 
reward. What have we not seen since 
then? Year after year throngs of Japanese 
youth have been taught in our best schools. 
Little girls, almost babies in years, have 
come forth from the arms of loving mothers, 
in those far-off islands, here, to be educated 
in Christian homes and go back as teachers 
to their sisters. American teachers have 
been welcomed to Japan. Our books, our 
implements, our arts have been eagerly 
sought after, our style of dress adopted. In 
the Agricultural Building a large platform 
is filled with agricultural implements, which 
have all been bought by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. The secretary of the Japanese 
Commission, educated at Yale College, sits 
in his department, in the dress of an Amer- 
ican citizen. What have these people not 
done to honor America? And now in her 
own Exposition America may take off her 
hat, make her lowest courtesy, and honor 
them. They want our machines and school 
systems, though they managed to know a 
vast deal without them. We want their 
bronzes, their vases, and their screens, their 
silks, their ivories; but, though we try till 
doomsday, we can never make them. 

The native furniture of Japan is light 
and elegant, adapted to its climate and 
houses. Itis remarkable, then, that neither 
Italy nor India has sent to the Exhibition 
furniture carved in solid wood that com- 
pares with the single exhibit of Japan. 
The carved furniture from Bombay is tame 
in design and poor in execution compared 
with this. In that, one design of monoto- 
nous vine-work runs over all. Here, the 
most poetic imagination has run riot, in 
waves and fishes, insects and birds, and the 
most luxuriant of tropical flowers. Here, 
standing by itself, is the entire furniture of 
a room—chairs and sofa, mantel-piece and 
mirror-frame, toilette, wardrobe, vases, and 
bedstead—all carved in solid walnut. On 
the back, sides, and doors of the wardrobe 
marvelous flowers seem to blossom and 
wave. On the sides of the bedstead, 
strange to say, life-size fishes leap out of 
the sea. This bedstead is furnished with 
creamy silk pillows and sheets and a cov- 
erlet of blue satin, embroidered in gay col- 
ors. The coverings of the carved sofas 
and chairs are of brown and gold-mottled 
cloth. Anything more elaborate or Eu- 
ropean than this set of furniture could not 
be seen. On all sides stand the exquisite 
screens that take the place in a Japanese 
house of paintings in an esthetic American 
home. Some are of gold and black lac- 
quer work; some are combinations of 
painting and embroidery; all are wonder- 
ful and beautiful. All the pictorial genius 
of Japan seems to be devoted to these 
screens. Herein these pictured ornaments 
one may trace the life, manners, and his- 
tory of Japan; while the grotesque humor 
of the artist has its full play on more than 
one screen. Here is a procession of green 
grasshoppers, parading on their hind legs. 
Each carries a different flower, with a Mika- 
do in the center, carried on a palanquin, a 
black beetle as a drum-major, and a host of 
gazing frogs lining the wayside. Here isa 
nation of rats and mice living out their 
domestic life in the most fantastic ways; 
and hosts of men, women, and children 
doing the funniest and most impossible 
things. Many of these screens are touched 








with the most exquisite tints, the faces and 
the outline of landscapes being painted on 
silk, the costumes, animals, and flowers 
filled in with embroidery. But in the art 
of lacquer-work the Japanese is pre-emi- 
nent and unapproachable. The art of lac- 
quering is more than a thousand years old, 
and the art of carving lacquer was intro- 
duced into Japan by a Chinese artist. 
Lacquer itself isthe sap of the Rhus ver- 
nicifera, which is cultivated exclusively 
for the juice it yields. This process is one 
of the greatest industries of Japan, as the 
‘‘ Japanese ware” to be bought everywhere 
attests. This, however, is usually of a 
poorer quality, made to meet the low prices 
of aforeign market. The art reached its 
prime centuries ago, and, beautiful as the 
work now produced is, it is not considered 
to equal the pieces on exhibition 200 years 
old; much less to a cabinet, shut in an iron 
show-case, 350 years old. This cabinet is 
covered with wrought gold and engraved 
silver plates, and looks as fresh as the glit- 
tering little trays and cabinets just from 
the factories of Tokio and Kiyoto. Here 
we seem to be in the midst of a great bazaar, 
with cabinets, trays, plates, boxes of lac- 
quer on every side, valued all the way up 
from fifty cents to five thousand dollars. 
From the main entrance we pass into the 
Japanese section through an avenue of 
vases ten feet and morehigh. No language 
can do justice to this display of porcelain. 
All the other countries of the world com- 
bined cannot produce such a show as this. 


Here is a pair of vases ten feet 
high, valued at $2,500. On a blue- 
and-white ground we see golden 


dragons and landscapes of the most ex- 
quisite drawing. To Americans Japan- 
ese ware is all the same; but the connois- 
seur of Japan tells us that there are a dozen 
different classes of porcelain, all named and 
all here represented. The ‘‘ Kaga” is in 
scarlet, green, and gold; the Yokohama 
has a white ground, wrought with gold and 
colors; the Banke has colors worked all 
through; and so each one has its own dis- 
tinctive hues and quality. Japanese legends 
trace the inventions of pottery beyond the 
historical period; but it is actually traced 
to the sixth century, and, like all other 
Japanese arts, seemed to have its origin in 
China. In 655 a Corean tile manufacturer 
came to Japan to teach his profession, under 
the Emperor Saimei. Behold the result in 
Philadelphia, in this year of our Lord 1876! 
Real porcelain began to be manufactured in 
Hizen, between the years 1580 and 1590; and 
to-day the same city is the chief center of 
the same industry. 

The bronzes of Japan cannot be pro- 
duced anywhere else in the world. This 
art also had its origin in China or Corea, 
and in the eighth century had attained a 
high state of perfection. As early as 724 
a bronze statue to Buddha, fifty feet high, 
was erected, by order of the Emperor 
Shomer, in the city of Nora. This statue 
still exists. Thus these bronze vases, which 
fill us with wonder and delight, are the con- 
summate flowering of nearly one thousand 
years of labor and skill. So perfect are 
they that the most skilled artisan of another 
land could noteven produceacopy. There 
are two kinds of work. One is cast; the 
other worked out with fine keen instru- 
ments. The bases of the vases are of dark 
steel, inlaid with gold and silver, in flat sur- 
face, and in bold relief in the figures of 
men and women, birds and animals. The 
manufacturer of these vases, who is here 
to care for them, estimates that the work 
on one vase would consume 2,250 days’ con- 
stant labor of one man. 

One could spend hours over every vase, 
even the smaller ones. No matter how 
grotesque the figures, nothing could exceed 
the exquisite fineness of their detail. On 
one there is a family of mice, in fine silver, 
at different periods of their existence, and 
in the queerest of attitudes. Higher up on 
the same vase two tiny cocks are indulging 
in a fight. In some of the larger vases 
dragons form the handles. In one flocks 
of birds, that seem to be swooping down to 
the rocks below and to the mouth of a 
waiting dragon, make the handles.. Many 
of these lofty vases are embossed with the 
legends of Japan, and below we read in- 
scriptions like these: ‘‘ Yaritomos killing 
the wild boar on Mt. Fugi, A. D. 1297”; 
or, ‘The ghost of Tomomori rises up to 
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confront Yashetsumni at Shinonoski. The 
latter draws his sword in vain. Benki 


with his rosary quiets the specter, A. D. 
1184.” 

Thus battles are fought and men and 
animals are slain in polished steel and 
gold and silver, and below we quietly read 
the story of the wondrous fray. The most 
remarkable of all this metal work is ealled 
Mokn-me. It is fashioned of many colored 
metals—silver, red copper, a dark blue 
alloy—which are soldered together in thin 
plates; then, by hammering, resoldering, 
heating, and refilling with new layers, a 
wonderful sheet of blended hues and ma- 
terial is at last brought forth; and out of 
this is fashioned some of the most magnifi- 
cent vases, 

It would require a book to do justice to 
the exhibits of Japan. I pass by a thou- 
sand things—their paper crape, their deer- 
skin calico, their gorgeous silks, their 
carved ivories, their swords, their coinage— 
to give a few words to their educational 
section. Here we find ourselves in the 
midst of maps, school-books, charts, and 
compositions in English, French, German, 
and Japanese, written by the pupils of the 
public schools of the empire. Here also 
are philosophical instruments and a history 
of Japan, in a hundred volumes. All these 
give but the faintest indication of the acute 
intellectual life of this wonderful people. 
Till within a few years we have thought of 
them as barbarians; but in this realm of 
their®kill and genius we are forced to ac: 
knowledge that in various ways their civil- 
ization surpasses ours. They want our 
machines and school-books; they believe 
they owe us much—and no doubt they do; 
but how vastly they make us their debtors 
in their example of gentleness and patience, 
in their grace of humility, and their knowl- 
edge and consummation of the beautiful! 

PHILADELPHIA, October, 1876. 
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THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN 
EUROPE. 





BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 





THE movement called the religious is in 
Europe partly religious and partly politi- 
cal. 

Politically the Papacy is always foremost. 
Indeed, the Papacy takes a part in the 
political affairs of every state. Just now it 
is giving special attention to the Eastern 
Question. In vain do Serbs and Herzego 
vinians call themselves Christians, and as 
such demand for themselves the enjoyment 
of the liberties recognized and practiced in 
every Christian state. Rome, which is 
popish, and not Christian, pronounces 
against them. It is an established fact 
that the Roman Court has dispatched to its 
Oriental bishops, both Latin and Uniate, 
instructions designed to ruin the Servian 
and Herzegovinian movement, in the in- 
terest of the Turkish Government. In the 
eyes of Rome the Koran is better than the 
Gospel of non-popish nations. 

This hideous scandal will, I hope, en- 
dure as an indelible stain upon the brow 
of the Roman Curia; if, indeed, there be 
room there for one infamy more. 

But this interest in Eastern affairs dces 
not prevent Rome from pursuing her aims 
in other quarters, especially in Italy, Spain, 
and France. 

In Italy Signor Depretis seems to be 
weakening. Is this fact to be attributed to 
the influence of his minister of foreign 
affairs, Melegari, who is but too well known 
as an avowed Papist? I know not; but true 
it is that nothing is how done to justify the 
hopes once entertained from his anti-clerical 
disposition. Hence, it seems more and 
more certain that, after all, the Italian Gov- 
ernment is going to uphold the Papacy as 
an Italian institution which shall serve as a 
background for itself. Even the opposi- 
tion ministers, as it would seem, are des- 
tined to accept this view. We descry how- 
ever in the murky sky a single star—namely, 
the letter of encouragement written by the 
Minister Mancini to the new Old Catholic 
Bishop of Naples. 

In France the tide of Popery is rising 
higher than ever. In vain do certain discon- 
tented deputies retrench a few thousand 
francs in the budget of Catholic worship, 
cutting off the pay of army and other chap- 
Yains, These measures are of no real impor- 
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tance and signify nothing. We must look 
at things as a whole. 

Now, it is plain that France, though form- 
ally a republic, is in reality Ultramontane 
in its government and in its administration. 
The return of M. Buffet to the Senate is a 
most significant fact. Pilgrimages con- 
tinue, becoming even more frequent; new 
miracles are heralded from Lourdes; the 
subscriptions for the clerical universities 
grow larger from day to day; the bill 
offered by the Minister Waddington to 
reserve to the state exclusively the right of 
conferring university degrees was ‘‘swept” 
out of the Chamber, to use the language of 
M. Veuillot, like an unclean thing; the 
meetings of the workingmen’s associations 
grow more and more ultra in their Popish 
fanatacism, as we have seen at Bordeaux. 
Those ecclesiastics who are unwilling to 
take a part in this new outbreak of Popery 
are pushed aside, or forced to publish pam- 
phlets on ‘‘ Don Juan” or on other topics of 
equal importance. 

Austria and Bavaria are as Popish as 
they were prior to 1870; precisely as though 
the Vatican Council were void of all polit- 
ical significance. Herr von Lutz, of 
Munich, and Herr Stremayr, of Vienna, are 
the two volumes of one work, and this 
work, far from being on the ‘‘ Index,” is, on 
the contrary, approved by the master of the 
Sacred Palace. The fact is that the Old 
Catholic reform, which once had so many 
J artisans in Austria-Hungary, makes no 
progress, because Minister Stremayr prefers 
to act the courtier to Rome and the Jesuits. 
It is also a fact that during the past year 
this same reform has lost adherents in 
Bavaria. This is shown by the figures 
given in the official report, which was pre- 
sented at the last Synod of Bonn. The ex- 
planation of this is that Lutz wants to 
keep his portfolio and to purchase the 
votes of Ultramontanes. 

Such difficulties as these ought to stimu- 
late the energies of liberal governments and 
of the anti-Papist party. But they have no 
such effect. Liberal governments restrict 
themselves to isolated measures, without 
any thought of acting on a general plan; 
and thus the evil, instead of being cured, is 
only trausferred to another place. They 
seem to rest upon their laurels, as though 
they were victors; and in the meantime the 
enemy is forging new weapons. Even the 
Federal Council of Switzerland recently 
rendered a decision opposed to the spirit of 
the law and in favor of the Papist party. 
As a consequence, we see a recrudescence 
of hope, of exaltation, of fanaticism, of in- 
solence in this party. Liberal governments, 


in their struggle with the Papacy, to us. 


appear to be like lambs that want to out- 
wit wolves. Some of them content them 
selves with these provisional measures, 
because they look forward to the death of 
Pius IX as the starting-point of a different 
policy. Thisintention is a good one; but 
Pius IX may live yet many years, and 
during those many years the Papists are 
permitted to strengthen themselves against 
the governments. 

Rome is delighted with the policy of 
Great Britain—a fact which might aid us 
in estimating the value of that policy. In 
France and, above all, in Switzerland the 
liberals are indignant. 

The Old Catholics must bestir themselves, 
amid this general paralysis, this somno- 
lence. In Germany their situation is, as it 
appears to me, a delicate one and full of 
difficulty. The unfortunate question of 
clerical celibacy, which ought to have been 
settled long ago, wearies and weakens men’s 
minds by absorbing their interest. It was 
expected that the recent Synod of Bonn 
would give some clear solution of the 
matter; but, unfortunately, nothing of the 
kind was done. Still one might be con- 
tent if only the ignorant masses of Bavaria 
and the Rhenish Provinces had received 
some enlightenment upon points which 
cannot be settled on their account. But 
no. We have still the same vicious circle 
that we had five years ago. 

It is admitted by the Old Catholics of 
Germany that the situation of the Swiss 
Old Catholics is far better. Much has 
been said about the scandals caused by 
some parish priests of the Canton of Geneva 
and of the Bernese Jura. In the first place, 
the Papist journals which published them 
exaggerated them greatly. In the second 





place, the people found that even this state 
of things was better than what preceded it, 
so bad had been the conduct of the Papist 
cwrés of the same districts, At last the 
work of purification is nearly complete, 
thanks be to God. It can now be said that 
the anti-Papist clergy are exemplary in their 
lives. Every week we hear of parishes de- 
sirous of breaking with the Papacy and of 
joining the Old Catholics. The consecra- 
tion of Bishop Herzog, which took 
place at Soleure, on the 10th of September, 
will be the beginning of a new state of 
things. Conferences will be organized in 
the chief centers of population; associations 
of propagandism and emancipation will be 
founded, as a counterpoise to the activity of 
the Papists. Students even from Hungary 
and the Danube Provinces are announced 
as purposing to attend the classes of the 
Catholic theological faculty of Berne. A 
license was there recently conferred upon a 
theologian of the Oriental Church. This is 
a step toward a union of the two churches. 
Will not the Church in the United States 
also send us some students and friends? 
BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 





THE HIDDEN. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





Tis mid fair summer days, 
When the broad firmament is purpled deep 
And all unclouded and the winds asleep, 
That, neath the noontide blaze, 
The harvests wither and the blossoms die, 
And the scorched fields all waste and faded lie. 


*Tis when thick clouds have spread 
O’er all the darkened heaven, and storms that 
slept 
Have waked and burst their bounds and wildly 
swept, 
And o’er the lands have shed 
Their flodding waters, that the fields again 
Glow with fresh life and laugh with waving 
grain. 


Tis in the gladsome hours 
When favoring Fortune on each purpose smiles, 
With many a lure the eager heart beguiles, 
And weaves her fairest bowers, 
That oft the soul’s best hopes and joys decay, 
And gloom and sadness chase glad thoughts 
away. 


*Tis when Misfortune’s shade 
Has darkly gathered, and the burning tears 
Of sorrow hourly fall, and rising fears 
Have Courage half dismayed, 
That oft within the breast sweet voices sing 
And new-born graces strength and comfort 
bring. 


Strange mystery of life! 
The seeming and the true, how sundered wide! 
The seeming e’en doth oft the substance hide ; 
And men, in heedless strife, 
Grasp at the phantoms that but mock their 
sight, 
And miss angelic forms enrobed in light! 


O Wisdom, all divine ! 
Ever thyself thou veilest. Let my thought 
But read thy secrets. Bethy words inwrought 
And made forever mine; 
That, whatsoe’er the masque thy face may 
hide, 
I may embrace thee and with thee abide! 





PUBLIC TREATIES AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Dr. WorcesTER defines a treaty to be 
‘‘an agreement or contract between two or 
more independent states.” Dr. Webster de- 
fines it to be ‘‘anagreement, league, or con- 
tract between two or more nations or sover- 
eigns, formally signed by commissioners 
properly authorized, and solemnly ratified 
by the several sovereigns or the supreme 
power of each state.” ‘Contracts between 
states,” says ex-President Woolsey, in his 
‘International Law” (p. 172), ‘‘may be 
called conventions or treaties.” Dr. Duer, in 
his ‘‘ Congtitutional Jurisprudence” (p. 229), 
says that ‘‘a treaty, in its general sense, is 
a compact entered into with a foreign pow- 
er, and extends to all matters which are 
usually the subject of compact between in- 
dependent nations.” Rawle, in his treatise 
on the Constitution (p. 58), gives the same 
definition in almost identical words. Bur- 
lamaqui, in his ‘‘ Natural Law” (Vol. II, p. 
217), says that ‘‘ by public treaties we mean 
such agreements as can be made only by pub- 
lic authority, or those which sovereigns, con- 
sidered as such, make with each other con- 

erning things which direetly concern the 





welfare of the state.” Vattel, in his ‘‘ Law of 
Nations”, Chitty’s edition (p. 192), defines 
a treaty to be ‘‘a compact made with a view 
to the public welfare by the superior power, 
either for perpetuity or for a consider- 
able time.” Bouvier, in his ‘‘ Law Diction- 
ary,” says that a treaty is ‘‘a compact 
between two or more independent nations 
with a view to the public welfare.” Chief- 
Justice Marshall, in the case of Foster vs. 
Neilson (2 Peters, p. 253), said that ‘‘a 
treaty is, in its nature, a contract between 
two nations, not a legislative act.” 

The terms contract, compact, agreement, 
league, and convention occur in these defini- 
tions of a treaty, regarded as a transaction 
under the law of nations. They are differ- 
ent words for the same thing. Contract is 
the term in most common use and, on the 
whole, the best. 

‘*A contract,” said Justice McLean, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of The Charles River Bridge vs. The 
Warren Bridge (11 Peters, p. 420), ‘‘is de- 
fined to be an agreement between two or 
more persons to do or not todo a particular 
thing.” Chief-Justice Marshall, in the case 
of Sturges vs. Crowinshield (4 Wheaton, p. 
122), said that ‘‘a contract is an agreement 
in which a party undertakes to do or not 
to do a particular thing.” Parsons, in his 
treatise on Contracts, defines the term to 
mean ‘‘an agreement between two or more 
parties for the doing or not doing of some 
specified thing.” A contract, says ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, in his ‘‘ International Law” 
(p. 171), ‘‘ is the act of two parties in which 
each or one of the two conveys power over 
himself to the other in consideration of 
something done or to be done by the other.” 

The elementary idea in every contract is 
that the parties pledge their faith to each 
other, and so far bind their action by the 
law of good faith. The whole object of 
municipal law in respect to private con- 
tracts is to ascertain their meaning as in- 
tended by the parties, and, if lawful, to en- 
force them according to this intention. 
The law assumes the moral competency of 
human beings thus to bind themselves. The 
principle involved lies at the basis of the 
trust which men repose in each other in re- 
spect to a large part of the transactions and 
interests of life. Hence, the law of con- 
tracts occupies a prominent place in the 
legal codes of all civilized communities. 

A treaty contract, except in the parties 
thereto and the magnitude of its conse- 
quences, does not, as a contract, materially 
differ from one between individuals. Na- 
tions, and not private persons, are the stip- 
ulating parties in a treaty. They agree to 
recognize, as between each other, certain 
facts as established, or to do or not to do 
specific things. The whole body politic 
composing the nation is regarded as the 
contracting party. This supposes the ex- 
istence of a nation so independent and self- 
disposing that it is competent and at liberty 
to enter into a treaty with another nation; 
and this element implied in a treaty is 
always a simple question of fact, about 
which there is generally no difficulty. The 
contracting capacity is an attribute of every 
political community that has asserted and 
maintained its independence and self-dispos- 
ing power and has not dispossessed itself 
of this capacity by its own action. Such a 
community is not a minor, but legally of 
age, in the estimate of international law. It 
has an organic being, that makes it one of 
the family of nations. 

As to the particular persons in whom is 
vested the treaty power, the rule of inter- 
national law is that each nation settles this 
question for itself..Thus Vattel, in his ‘‘ Law 
of Nations” (p. 192), says: ‘‘It is from the 
fundamental laws of each state that we 
must learn where resides the authority that 
is capable of contracting with validity in 
the name of the state.” So also Wheaton, in 
his ‘‘ Elements of International Law,” third 
edition (p. 297), says: ‘‘ The constitution 
or fundamental law of every particular 
state must determine in whom is vested the 
power of negotiating and contracting 
treaties with foreign powers.” In absolute 
and even constitutional monarchies the 
reigning sovereign is usually clothed with 
this power; and ministers or ambassadors 
who negotiate treaties are regarded as act- 
ing by his authority. In republican forms 
of government the chief executive gener- 


ally possesses the treaty power, either with 


or without the consent and co-operation of 
a deliberative bady. Nations are assumed 
to be sufficiently acquainted with each other, 
through their respective governments, to 
know who are and who are not entitled to 
make treaties in their name; and except in 
times of revolution, involving the question 
of governments de jure, in distinction from 
those that are simply de facto, there has 
seldom been any dispute as to where the 
treaty power of a nation is lodged. It is 
always lodged somewhere in the govern- 
ment actually established and accepted by 
the people, whether the establishment was 
originally de jure or de facto. Nations do 
not inquire into this specific question in 
respect to each other when making treaties, 
It is enough for their purpose to know that 
they are dealing with the actually estab- 
lished and accepted government, exercising 
the sovereign political authority. 

From this fact arises the principle of in- 
ternational law referred to by Chancellor 
Kent in his ‘‘ Commentaries” (Voi. I, pp. 24, 
25), that treaties between nations are not 
affected by any changes that may happen in 
the form of government or in the persons 
who administer it. ‘‘ The body politic,” he 
observes, ‘‘is still the same, though it may 
have a different organ of communication.” 
Burlamaqui, in his “Natural Law” (Vol. I, 
p. 221), says: ‘‘ That as after the change of a 
democracy into a monarchy the treaty is 
still in force in regard to the new sovereign, 
so, if the government from a monarchy be- 
comes a republic, the treaty made with the 
king does not expire unless it was manifest_ 
ly personal.” The treaty power represents 
and binds the nation, and the latter re 
mains, Whatever may become of the per- 
sons who exercised the power in making a 
treaty. 

The date at which treaties take effect, as 
between the contracting parties, is the 
period of their signature by the duly au- 
thorized persons, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the treaties themselves. On this 
point Wheaton, in his ‘‘ Elements of Inter- 
national Law” (p. 306), says: ‘‘ Every treaty 
is binding on the contracting parties from 
the date of its signature, unless it contain 
an express stipulation to the contrary. The 
exchange of ratifications has a retroactive 
effect, confirming the treaty from this 
date.” The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Davis vs. The Police 
Jury of Concordia (9 Howard, p. 280), stated 
this doctrine as follows: ‘‘ All treaties, as 
well those for cessions of territory as for 
other purposes, are binding upon the con- 
tracting parties, unless when otherwise pro- 
vided in them, from the day they are signed. 
The ratification of them relates back to the 
time of signing.” 

The general practice of nations in making 
treaties with each other constitutes the 
criterion as to the subject-matter which 
may be embraced in them, unless some limit- 
ation be imposed by the fundamental law of 
particular nations. Treaties of alliance, 
offensive and defensive; treaties of peace, as 
the means of terminating war; treaties in 
respect to the rights and duties of neutrals 
and of belligerents in the state of war; 
treaties for the cession or acquisition of ter- 
ritory; treaties of indemnity for injuries re- 
ceived by one party to the other, or for the 
payment of debts due from one to the other; 
treaties for the mutual delivery of fugitives 
from justice; treaties in respect to trade 
and commerce between two nations; treaties 
securing certain rights to the citizens of 
each government in the respective coun- 
tries of the parties thereto; treaties recog- 
nizing and enforcing the principles of 
public law; treaties by which states cone 
federate themselves together; treaties of 
guaranty, by which one state undertakes to 
perform the duties of a guarantor in behalf 
of another—such are leading examples of 
the kinds of treaties which nations make 
with each other. The treaty power, in 
general, extends to all those subjects which 
in any way relate to the mutual intercourse 
of independent nations apd which in their 
judgment concern their interests. Nations 
contract with each other with the same 
freedom that individuals do, and they are 
the judges as to what shall be the subjects of 
their contracts. The law of nations con- 
sists largely in those principles which have 
been established in this way. It is a law 
founded on national practice. 





One of these principles, universally ac- 
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knowledged, is that treaties, like private 
contracts, create rights and impose obliga- 
tions as between the parties thereto. ‘‘It 
is a settled point in natural law,” says Vat- 
tel, in his “‘ Law of Nations” (p. 195), ‘that 
he who has made a promise to any one has 
conferred upon him a real right to require 
the thing promised, and, consequently, 
that the breach of a perfect promise is a 
violation of another person’s right, and as 
evidently an act of injustice as it would be 
to rob a man of his property.” Applying 
this principle to nations, he proceeds to say: 
“This obligation is, then, as necessary as 
it is natural and indubitable, between na- 
tions that live together in a state of Nature 
and acknowledge no superior upon earth, 
to maintain order and peace in their socie- 
ty. Nations, therefore, and their conduct- 
ors ought inviolably to observe their prom- 
ises and their treaties.” He says again; 
‘* As the engagements of atreaty impose, on 
the one hand,a_ perfect obligation, they 
produce, on the other, a perfect right. The 
breach of a treaty is, therefore, a violation 
of the perfect right of the party with whom 
we have contracted; and this is an act of 
injustice against him.” There is no dispute 
among writers on public law, or among 
governments, as to the obligation of treat- 
ies, They bind the honor and good faith 
of the parties. Nations that break their 
treaties are regarded as guilty of perfidy 
and deserving the reproach and contempt 
of mankind. 


And yet, as in respect to private con- 
tracts, municipal law recognizes exceptions 
to their obligation, so international law rec- 
ognizes and asserts some exceptions to tie 
universal and invariable obligation of 
treaties. Treaties that are inconsistent 
with prior existing treaties, so that the lat- 
ter must be broken if the former be kept; 
a treaty the fulfillment of which would be 
destructive to one of the parties making it; 
treaties that become physically impossible 
of fulfillment; treaties founded on a total 
misapprehension of facts or involving gross 
deception and fraud in the making of them; 
treaties in their purposes flagrantly at war 
with the law of Nature; treaties without 
authority in the fundamental law of one or 
both of the parties to them; treaties in 
which one of the parties has failed to fulfill 
his part of the stipulation, and, therefore, 
cancelled his own rights, and, hence, the 
obligations of the other party—such are 
the exceptions enumerated by writers on 
international law and acknowledged in the 
practice of nations to the absolute and 
universal obligation of treaties. They are 
limitations of Nature and of reason upon 
the contracts of nations. Similar limita- 
tions apply to private contracts. No one 
maintains that the contracting capacity, 
whether of individuals or nations, is so 
omnipotent that it breaks over all barriers, 
or supersedes all other rules of conduct, or 
allows individuals or nations to do just what 
they please in binding themselves by con- 
tract. Asin municipal law there is a law- 
ful and an unlawful private contract, so the 
same distinction exists in international law. 
The moral sense of nations, while assert- 
ing the general obligation of treaties, never- 
theless, equally asserts exceptions to this 
obligation. 

There being no authorized court of inter- 
national judicature established by the con- 
sént of nations to settle the disputes among 
them that grow out of the alleged violation 
of treaties, it follows by necessity that the 
parties thereto are the only ones that can 
adjust the matter, unless they shall mutu- 
ally agree to refer the question to a third 
party. It would be a great improvement 
in the law of nations if such an agreement 
were incorporated beforehand into every 
treaty. Such is not the fact. There are, 
however, two international principles that 
are generally acknowledged as applicable 
to controversies of this nature. The first 
is that a treaty is to be regarded as a whole, 
iowever numerous may be its items, and, 
ence, when broken in any particular, by 
ither party, the whole is voidable at the 
pleasure of the other, unless otherwise ex- 
pressly' provided. The second is that the 
party breaking the treaty may by the other 
be held responsible therefor, and that this 
right of the party offended may go beyond 
Temonstrance and protest, and extend to 
Teclamations for injuries received and even 
to a declaration of war. Nations, having 
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no higher tribunal to which they can ap- 
peal in such cases, assume the right to 
maintain their treaty rights by enforcing 
them; and their only method is to resort to 
the law of force in respect to the perfidious 
party. A broken treaty is generally recog- 
nized in the law of nations as a casus belli, 
at the pleasure of the nation whose rights 
are thereby violated. 

Considered in reference to their peaceful 
termination, without any breach of national 
honor, treaties may come to an end in vari- 
ous ways. One way is by limitation of 
time, provided for in the treaties themselves. 
Another is by the mutual consent of the 
contracting parties. Another is by making 
new treaties, which annul or modify form- 
er ones. Treaties thus terminated are not 
violated, but simply cease to be operative 
under the law of nations. 

The interpretation of treaties has given 
rise to a series of rules which may very 
properly be termed international exegesis. 
Grotius, Rutherforth, and especially Vattel, 
discuss this subject at large. The latter 
writer, after enumerating a variety of rules, 
sums up the result as follows: ‘‘ From all 
these incontestable truths results this rule: 
In the interpretation of treaties, compacts, 
and promises we ought not to deviate from 
the common use of the language unless we 
have very strong reasons for it” (‘‘ Law of 
Nations,” p. 248). Ex-President Woolsey, in 
his ‘‘ International Law” (p. 185), thus states 
the substance of this rule: ‘‘ The ordinary 
usus loquendi obtains, unless it involves an 
absurdity. When words of art are used 
the special meaning which they have in 
the given art is to determine their sense.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of the United States vs, 
D’Auterive (10 Howard, p. 609), said: 
‘“‘Compacts between governments or na- 
tions, like those between individuals, should 
be interpreted according to the natural 
fair and received acceptation of the terms 
in which they are expressed.” 

The basis of this rule is the assumption 
that this is the sense in which the parties 
meant to use these terms, and, hence, the 
sense in which they bound themselves to 
each other. A variety of subsidiary rules 
may be grafted upon this primary one; yet 
the fundamental law as to the sense of all 
contracts, whether of individuals or na- 
tions, is the one named by the Supreme 
Court, which is but a different mode of 
stating the idea of Vattel and Ex-President 
Woolsey. Unless this rule be adopted, con- 
tracts can never have any definite meaning. 
The imperfection of language opens the 
door of controversy to those who seek to 
pervert words; yet the plainness of lan- 
guage at the same time precludes contro- 
versy among those who are intelligent and 
willing to deal impartially and candidly 
with the meaning of words. All men are 
assumed to use words in the received sense 
unless they at the time of the use qualify 
the sense by a special notice. It is upon 
this principle that courts are enabled to 
expound contracts and administer justice 
between the parties. Treaties are no excep- 
tions toit. An effort to evade the obligations 
of a treaty by a false and vicious interpret- 
ation is always dishonorable. It is equiv- 
alent to a breach of faith. 

We have thus sketched the leading prin- 
ciples of the law of nations in relation to 
public treaties, designing to make the 
sketch prefatory toa discussion of treat- 
ies as one of the functions assigned by the 
Constitution to the Government of the 
United States, mainly in reference to the 
lodgment, scope, and limitations of the 
treaty power, and also the legal effect of 
treaties, considered as municipal laws. The 
subject is an interesting one to the jurist 
and not without interest to the general 
scholar. 


Diblical Research, 


PSALM XXIII. 


BY PROF. CHARLES M. MEAD, 











THE 23d psalm, simple and beautiful as it is 
in the common version, is made still more so by 
a close inspection of the original. We call at- 
teation to a few points. 

‘‘He maketh me to lie down,” in v. 2, fails 
to suggest, as the original does, the figure of 
the sheep and shepherd, inasmuch as the 
Hebrew verb is used only of beasts. In the 
A. V. it is three times (Gen. xlix, 9, 14; Deut. 
xxxiii, 13) translated ‘‘couch,’’ but in the 
sense of ‘“‘crouch’’; and, though it might be an 
improvement to render “‘letteth me couch,” 
yet even this would be inexact. 

There is no intelligible reason why the A. V. 
should insert the definite article before ‘still 
waters,” any more than before ‘“‘green pas- 
tures.’? Grammatically it is admissible in 
either case; but clearly the indefinite “still 
waters’? is here much the most forcible and 
appropriate. The psalmist cannot mean any 
particular or any well-known waters. The 
emphasis belongs on the attribute. 

But what means the attribute ‘‘still’*? The 
original, literally translated, reads ‘‘ waters of 
resting-places.’? The Hebrew word M3 is 
commonly and correctly rendered in the A. V. 








‘‘rest’’ or ‘‘ resting-place,” and most common- 
ly has the latter meaning, even when rendered 
by the former word—as, ¢.g., Gen. xlix, 15; 
Deut, xii, 9; Ps. xev, 11, cxxxii, 8, 14; Is. xi, 10; 
Mic. ii, 10. And when used in the more ab- 
stract sense of “‘ rest” it is never used of re- 
pose as opposed to motion, stillless as opposed 
to noise; but always as opposed to toil, trouble, 
or agitation, as will be seen by an examination 
of all the passages where it is appropriately 
rendered ‘‘rest’’—viz., Ruth i, 9 (but here per- 
haps better rendered ‘‘resting-place’’); I Kings 
viii, 56; Jer. xlv, 3; I Chron. xxii, 9; Il Sam. xiv, 
17; Jer. li, 59 (in the latter passage more prob- 
ably ‘‘ stopping-place’’). In all cases, more- 
over, the word is used of persons, not of things; 
so that to render MM39 %D “still [i.e., quiet] 
waters” would be to postulate a meaning and 
a use for the attributive noun which it nowhere 
else has. Is there any necessity for this? On 
the contrary, the force of the original is greatly 
weakened by such a rendering. Motionless 
(i.e., stagnant) waters are not specially refresh- 
ing to a sheep ; and noig@less waters are not so 
important as to merit such mention, evenif the 
word could (as it cannot) be made to bear this 
meaning. But “‘resting-plaee waters” is just 
what the parallelism of the verse prepares us to 
expect (the preceding clause, ‘‘ He maketh me 
to lie down,”’ ete., having reference to rest). It 
is just what the Hebrew words mean. Compare 
an analogous phrase in 1 Chron. xxviii, 2—‘‘a 
resting-place house for the ark.’’ David means, 
then, that Jehovah leads him beside waters 
which furnish a resting-place, a place of re- 
freshment. We may render: “‘ He leadeth me 
beside restful waters.’ 

‘Paths of righteousness” inv. 3 sounds some- 
what incongruous with the rest of the psalm, 
inasmuch as the figure of the shepherd seems 
to be abandoned, though resumed in the fol- 
lowing verses ; and also the main thought of the 
psalm (viz., the watchful care of Jehovah pro- 
tecting the psalmist from danger) seems to be 
abandoned for another—viz., that of God’s 
keeping him from sin. Accordingly, though it 
is true that py is everywhere else used in the 
ethical sense, yet commentators are inclined 
here to give it the physical sense of smoothness 
or straightness, after the analogy of the root 
sv", which, with its derivatives, is found in 
both senses. F.g.,in Ps. xxvii, 11 we read 
“Lead me ina plain path [>}w AIN3],”’ where 
the physical sense is prominent ; while in Prov. 
iv, 11 we find ‘“‘I have led thee in right paths 
few Soya,” where the ethical sense is the 
one in the writer’s mind. Since, now, py 
must originally have been used of material 
things, it may fairly be supposed that here the 
original meaning predominates, precisely as the 
English word ‘“‘right,’? though almost always 
used in an ethical sense, yet occasionally is 
found in its original sense of “straight,” as in 
the phrase ‘“‘right line.”” By translating Ssyn3 
ps, in the verse before us, “right paths,” we 
perhaps approximate most nearly to the origin- 
al; thus retaining the literal meaning of 
“paths” and leaving ‘‘right” to bear a some- 
what ambiguous meaning—either “straight 
paths,’’ or ‘‘ proper [fit] paths,’’ as distinguished 
from ‘‘ wrong [i. e., bad, dangerous] paths.” 

In v. 4 also the A.V. obscures the figure by 
rendering ‘‘ Yea;-though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death.’”’ The word 
mybs, uniformly rendered ‘‘ shadow of death ”’ 
in our version, may be a compound (as Gesenius 
and others hold) of by (shadow) and pyp 
(death). But it is to be noted (1) that such a 
compound is contrary to all analogy in Hebrew ; 
(2) that many of the best Hebrew grammarians 
(as, ¢. g., Ewald and Hupfeld) regard the word as 
merely a feminine form of oy, which also means 
“shade ’’; and (8) that in either case there is 
no reference to literal death at all—the phrase 
uniformly having the meaning of “ gloom” or 
“thick darkness.’’ The figure of the sheep is 
still kept up: ‘‘ Even when I walk in gloomy 
valleys ’’—where the darkness suggests danger 
to the timid beast—‘‘ I will fear no evil.” 

In v. 6 the word rendered ‘‘follow”’ in our 
version almost always has a hostile sense— 
“pursue”? or “persecute.” Accordingly, 
some find here a subtle reference to the “ ene- 
mies’ spoken of inv.5. The psalmist, so far 
from being pursued by his enemies, calmly sits 
down to eat in their very presence. The only 
pursuers he has are God’s mercy and goodness. 
Perhaps this is too subtle, especially when we 
observe that the same verb is occasionally 
(e. g., Judg. iii, 28; Prov. xii, 11) used simply 
of friendly accompauiment or (as in Ps. xxxiv, 
14; xxxviii, 20) of earnest search. But the 
word, as used in the passage under considera- 
tion, has an intense meaning, which would be 
best reproduced by the rendering “‘pursue.”’ The 
connection shows that it is not a hostile pur- 
suit, and to say ‘‘Goodness and mercy pursue 
me all the days of my life” is a more emphatic 
description of the close and unceasing watch- 


fulness of God over his sertant than is con- 
veyed by the rendering ‘‘follow.” It suggests 


the central thought of Ps. exxxix, where God’s' 


omniscience, though represented as friendly, 

is yet pictured in language which might be 

used of the unrelenting pursuit of an unavoid- 

able foe. Thus (v. 5): “Thou hast beset me 

(literally, besieged me) behind and before.”’ 
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fine Arts. 


Mr. GEorGeE WarRD NICHOLS has publisheda 
statement in relation to the awards of medals 
to fine-art exhibitors at the Centennial; but it 
only shows what he thought was the right 
thing to do, and by no means justifies the im- 
propriety of the awards made. No one pre- 
tends that the committee were influenced by 
any improper motives; but everybody, except 
the happy few who received recognition, com- 
plains of the injustice of the committee’s 
action. The mistake of the committee was in 
making any awards at all, for there is no stand- 
ard by which the merit of a pure work of art 
can be decided. The relative merits of two 
sewing machines or two pieces of cloth might. 
very easily be determined by a committee of 
experts; but how could any competent critics 
of art determine which of two landscapes or 
two portraits were best entitled to an award of 
merit for its superiority? But the great mistake 
of the Fine Art Committee seems to have been 
in first determining the precise number of 
awards that each country should receive, and 
then deciding what artists should receive them. 
They at first gave 13 to the United States, and 
then increased the number to 41; to France 
they gave 17, and then added 19 more; to Bel- 
gium 2, and increased the number to 15, Most 
of the awards appear to have been made after 
the greater part of the members of the Com- 
mission had left Philadelphia and gone to their 
homes. 





....A porcelain tureen was recently sold in 
Paris for 492 francs. It bears a painting repre- 
senting the execution of Louis XVI at the 
moment when Sanson, the famous executioner, 
holds up the dead monarch’s head to the popu- 
la¢e. It must be a rather uncomfortable piece 
of furniture for a dinner-table. We once saw 
in a dining-room a large painting, by ‘one of 
the old masters,’ representing the daughter of 
Herodias bringing in the head of St. John the 
Baptist on a charger, which was sufficiently 
realistic to take away the appetite of any one 
who looked at it. Itis common enough to see 
paintings of dead game hanging on the walls 
of dining-saloons; but all such objects are 
highly objectionable in places where people sit 
at their food. . 

...-The display in the Academy and Muse- 
um has attracted the attention of a large num- 
ber of persons living in distant cities and 
towns in the interior of the country, and the 
business manager of the exhibition has re- 
ceived a number of letters of inquiry as to the 
time when the exhibition will be closed. The 
writers say that parties will be formed to visit 
the Loan Exhibition, as well as the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. An idea of the 
commercial value of the paintings in the Loan 
Exhibition can be gained from the amount of 
insurance upon them, which is $1,200,000. 


...-It is announced that the Connecticut 
authorities have made a formal contract with 
Rogers, the sculptor, for a statue to be placed 
atop the beautiful new State House at Hart- 
ford, and have agreed to pay him at so much 
per foot of the figure. This is a new and by no 
means an unfair method of arriving at the value 
of a statue; for, as no statue can be expected to 
have more than two feet, its cost can be caleula- 
ted very easily. Besides, it is an easy method of 
judging of the value of a statue, according to 
the old proverb—Ex pede Herculem. 

.... The sessions of the Art Students’ League 
were begun this monthin Weber’s Building, 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street. 
The classes are under the direction of Professor 
L. E. Wilmarth. The session of the life ¢lass is 
continuous from Monday morning until Satur- 
day night. The hours of study in the class for 
women are from one o’clock until four P.M. ; 
and for men from nine o'clock A. M. until 
twelve, and from seven o’clock to nine P.M. 
Mr. Frank Waller is secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

....The total receipts at the Belmont Gallery 
for the three days’ exhibition in June and the 
four days of last week, closing on Saturiay 
night, were $3,567.50, which sum has been 
transferred to the fund. The receipts at the 
Belmont Gallery last week were $2,095.70. On 
Saturday the receipts at the door reached the 
handsome sum of $761.50, which, at fifty cents 
for each person admitted, indicates an attend- 
ance of 1,523 visitors during the day. 


.... We are very glad to learn that the visit- 
ors at the Centennial Loan Exhibition at the 
National Academy of Design and Metropolitar. 
Museum of Art are constantly increasing, av’ 
at present the galleries are well filled at a!: 
hours of the day and evening. The entire 1¢- 
ceipts of the Exhibition up to Saturday night 
were $32,500. The receipts during last week 
were $2,471.75, and on Saturday at the Academy 
alone $506. 

....The Irish citizens of Richmond, Va., are 
raising money to erect a monument to Henry 


A. Wise, to commemorate his efforts in opposi- 
tion to the Know-nothing movement, when he 
was a leader in Virginia politics. 








Hersonatities, 


Tue death of the venerable Francis P. Blair, 
who was a great political power at Washing- 
ton forty years ago, gives occasion for recount- 
ing many of the occurrences which rendered 
him famous and reflected a secondary light 
upon his two sons, whereby they became more 
prominent before the public than their own 
abilities would ever have rendered them. 
‘*Old Blair,” as he has generally been called, 
was the last of the partisan editors who held 
an influential position as the organ of an ad- 
ministration at the National Capital. There 
have been many attempts to establish an 
‘“‘organ” at Washington since he withdrew 
from The Globe; but they were all fail- 
ures. Blair had the requisite talent and 
the opportunity, and he made the most of 
both. He was a Whig and a supporter 
of Henry Clay in Kentucky at the commence- 
ment of his career; but he scented the spoils, 
and early joined the Jackson party, to which 
he was faithfully attached until the Republican 
movement began, when he again saw the drift 
of the political current and embarked upon it. 
He was the editor of The Globe until the elec- 
tion of Polk, when he retired from journalism, 
with a fortune, and settled upon his farm at 
Silver Spring, in Maryland, where he died, on 
Wednesday last, in the 86th year of his age. 
Just before the close of the Rebellion he was 
permitted by his old friend, Jeff Davis, to visit 
the Southern States; and on his return he re- 
ported the rebels to be in so desperate and ex- 
hausted a condition that no doubt was felt of 
their almost immediate surrender, which, in- 
deed, took place but a short time afterward. 





....Mr. Tennyson’s' publishers, Messrs. 
Henry 8. King & Co., deny that Mr. Longfel- 
low was ever denied the privilege of copying 
any of Tennyson’s poems in the compilation 
**Poems of Places,’ for the very good reason 
that no permission was ever asked. But The 
Athenceum, which first set the story afloat, says 
that, to make things all right, Mr. Tennyson 
ought to grant the privilege; but we do not 
see how he could, unless he were asked to do 
so. It has been mentioned in some of our 
journals that ‘‘Mr. Tennyson freely gave Mr. 
Longfellow permission to use any of his poems 
in the later American edition of ‘Poems of 
Places.’’? But that appears to be an error. 


.... The friends in England of the late George 
Smith, the Assyrian traveler, desire to raise a 
fund for the benefit of his family. Mr. Smith 
left a wife and a large family of young children 
very badly provided for. It is stated that 
anxiety upon their behalf hastened his death. 
If all his friends in this country who have 
profited by his labors were to exert themselves, 
some substantial aid might be sent to his 
family. 


...-M. Ernest Renan, in an article in the 
Paris paper, The Debats, on Athanase Coquerel, 
says he was “one of the men for whom I have 
had the greatest esteem and affection.’”’ He 
adds: ‘‘M. Coquerel and Father Hyacinthe are 
the two persons of the time in whom have most 
plainly been seen the secret uneasiness which, 
despite their apparent calm, both Protestantism 
and Catholicism possess.”’ 


....Rev. Green Clay Smith, the Prohibition- 
ist candidate for President, was the youngest 
soldier in the Mexican War. He entered the 
service when only thirteen years old, and was 
made a lieutenant, serving with much credit. 
During the late war he attained the rank of 
brigadier-general, and is now pastor of a bap- 
tist church in Frankfort, Ky. 


....The English newspapers, alluding to 
Lord Dufferin’s recent trip across the continent 
and through British Columbia, complain of the 
incongruity of the Queen’s representative being 
unable, for want of a railway, to pass from one 
part of his Canadian dominion to another with- 
out traversing the United States. 


....Mr. Samuel Smiles, who turns out books 
without ceasing, has been making an aphorism. 
‘*Those whom God has joined in matrimony,” 
he says, ‘‘ill-cooked joints and ill-boiled pota- 
toes have very often put asunder.” 

....M. Thiers is a wit, as well as a historian. 
‘*What,’’ said some one, who happened to be 
chatting with him, “‘ did the victories and con- 
quests of Napoleon bring about?’? The author 
replied: ‘‘They brought about my ‘History of 
the Consulate and the Empire.’ ”’ 


....1t is said that Lord Beaconsfield, who has 
ruled England and Ireland so long, has never 
been in the latter country. He sent a viceroy 
to represent him, and he had no excuse for 
going there. Besides, he never relied upon the 
Irish yote to support him. 


...-A citizen of Boston has received from 
Jerusalem a copy of the first book ever pub- 
lished there. It is dedicated to the Rothschild 
family and gives a full account of the progress 
of modern civilization in the ancient capital of 
the Holy Land. 
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Science. 


BOTANY OF THE EXPOSITION. 
BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 


AmonG the botanical curiosities of the Cen- 
tennial is a specimen of wood of the Baubinia, 
in the Brazilian collection. It puzzles the 
student of structural botany to account for its 
make-up. There is no central pith, no concen- 
tric layers of wood, no regularity of form in 
any sense, as in any ordinary exogenous wood ; 
nor is there anything whatever to suggest the 
endogenous, of course, as the plant is legumin- 
ous—not far removed, indeed, from our ordi- 
nary ‘‘ Red bud,’’ or “ Judas tree.”” The stems 
are generally flattened, perhaps two inches one 
way by twelve or fourteen the other; but no 
two stems agree in these comparative dimen- 
sions. The stem seems to be made up of in- 
numerable somewhat circular but shapeless 
pieces, and each of these seem separated from 
the others by bark. at least, these interior 
lines all connect with the bark on the exterior, 
and which envelops the whole. If one 
can imagine the irregular markings on the 
chart of a _ phrenologist’s skull, or the 
lines through a piece of veined marble, he 
may get some idea of this curious piece of 
vegetable workmanship. The writer has met 
with no structuralist who can suggest the plan 
on which this Bauhinia wood is made. Another 
singular piece of woody structure, not often 
seen, isin the Buenos Ayreandepartment. It 
is the trunk of a cactus tree. There is, of 
course, no bark, for the fleshy coating of a 
cactus is both leaf and bark, and rots away 
when the tree is in preparation for timber. 
The trunks are about six feet in circumference, 
but quite hollow in the center. The woody 
portion is only about four inches thick. They 
would look like our ordinary wooden pump- 
“trees,’’ only that the woody structure has the 
appearance of having been stretched, forming 
large diamond-shaped openings along the sur- 
face. I cannot learn that the wood serves any 
useful purpose ; but it is of extreme interest 
to the botanical student. The palm wood, 
near it, is much more useful. These 
trunks are very hard on the outer sur- 
face and soft in the interior. The long trunks 
are split lengthwise and the soft interior 
scooped out. In this way they make the best 
possible shingles for roofs. A layer is first set 
side by side, with the edges upward; another 
layer goes on these, with the edges downward 
and overlapping the points ef those below— 
just, indeed, as the Europeans do in roofing 
with tiles. It most be a cheap country to live 
in, when a roof can be built in this easy way. 

There are few more interesting points to note 
than the numerous varieties into which the 
various grains, seeds, and nuts used by man 
have branched. Denmark, for instance, ex- 
hibits no less than twenty-eight varieties of 
barley, twenty-two of rye, and nineteen of oats ; 
and other states and exhibitors, though not 
near the same number, have other varieties 
that Denmark has not. Even flax seems to 
have given mapy varieties, and these are used 
by different growers to produce different kinds 
of fiber, suited to different work—a fact which 
is, I believe, not known to American flax-grow- 
ers, to whom flax is flax and nothing more. 
Russia, the Netherlands, and other countries of 
Northern Europe show the fibers of the vari- 
ous varieties and the difference in the growths 
of the different kinds. There is the ‘‘ White 
Blossom Flax,” the “‘ Blue Blossom Flax,’’ the 
‘Riga,’ and so forth. It is, perhaps, worthy 
ef note that the cultivated flax (Linwm usitatis- 
simum), though thought to be a good species, 
is not certainly known to be indigenous to any 
country, and may, after all, be but a develop- 
ment made in the past from L. perenne, L. Siberi- 
cum, or some other ally. The most unexpected 
variations, to me, were, however, in the rice of 
the Japanese exhibit. Here were no less 
than thirteen different kinds, none of them, 
however, a8 large or as white as ours. 
There are many others, which we know 
only as a single article, that seem to have 
made innumerable varieties in other countries, 
Take, for instance, the almond, the walnut, the 
ground-nut, among others. As we examine the 
products of the soil in the Portuguese, the 
Spanish, and the Italian departments, we are 
astonished at the great variety. There are En- 
glish walnuts, or ‘‘ Madeira nuts,’’ two and a 
half inches long by two inches wide, as asingle 
variety, and numerous others of many sizes and 
forms. 

Besides the many forms of well-known 
kinds, we are introduced by the different coun- 
tries to vegetable products of which we knew 
little before. There is the Japan pea (Soja his- 
pida), for instance, which has been growing in 
our gardens ever since Commodore Perry re- 
turned from Japan. We have grown it, but 
have never been able to make the celebrated 
“Soy”? sauce. But here the Japanese tell us 
how they do it. They take the Soja Beans, 

ome grains of wheat, and some salt, and bot- 
le the whole, letting it ferment together for 








three years, after which it is the ‘“‘Soy,’’ so high- 
ly prized. The freedom with which the Japan- 
ese explain all their processes is especially 
striking. The account they give us of 
silk-worm feeding anu working “is ex- 
tremely minute and cannot fail to be of 
immense value to silk-raisers in this country. I 
have to deal simply with the botanical features, 
and can only say that they use the Italian mul- 
berry (Morus alba), as other countries do; but 
have discovered that a wholly male variety, 
which never produces fruit, of. course, makes 
the best silk. Indeed, they have bottles of 
fruit, and on the labels tell us ‘ fruit-bearing 
mulberry, no good for silk.’? I presume this is 
entirely new to silk-raisers here. It is to me. 
As another instance of openness on the part of 
the Japanese, I may notice that they tell us all 
the plants used by the Asiatics for adulterating 
tea; or, as they say, making tea for ‘‘ exper- 
iment.’? Dried specimens of the leaves and 
branches are exhibited in glass frames, but un- 
named. In one case I noted a narrow-leaved 
willow, which I think must be the same as our 
Salix longifolia,-and with which they ‘‘ exper- 
imented’’ with me, I know, for several weeks 
in the Far West, for I used often to fish 
the perfect leaves out of the bottom of our 
camp teakettle. To my astonishment, I find 
here that the Wistaria sinensis enters largely 
into these tea ‘‘experiments,”? as also does a 
small, weak form of the Plantago lanceolata, 
Then there is a sort of Rhamnus (Buckthorn) 
and two or three others which I did not recog- 
nize. The Ceanothus Americanus is closely 
allied to this Rhamnus, and a few years agoa 
company started, pretending that they were 
growing real Chinese tea in Pennsylvania. 
When it was finally shown that it was the Cea- 
nothus the project collapsed. It appears that 
if they had called it Chinese experimental tea 
they might have got through. Another matter 
of great botanical interest to me, in the exam- 
ination of the tea question, was that these 
Eastern people make use of what we regard as 
mere matters of ornament to produce choice 
and peculiar brands ; and when we read, as we 
have done, that they keep a few very choice 
articles at home, for use only by the great, we 
can see that these ornamental varieties may 
produce these unique articles. There is the 
golden variegated tea-plant, the silver-leaved, 
and the blood-leaved, all of which are used for 
special brands. As we know, such varieties 
are always more scarce than the ordinary 
trees, as they can seldom be easily reproduced 
from seeds, and, hence, they would be more 
costly as tea-plants. 

The variations of the tobacco are also shown 
in the Japanese collections. They have five 
principal sorts, all distinguished by the leaves. 
A botanist would say that one was of a lanceo- 
late form, the others each get a little wider at 
the base, till the last form inclines to be cordate. 
Connoisseurs tell us that they can detect dis- 
tinct ‘‘smokes”’ from each form of leaf, and 
this following of distinct chemical properties, 
with the slight variations of form, is a matter 
of some scientific interest. 

Near the Javanese collections in Agricultural 
Hall are some specimens from Germany of 
wood ‘‘paper’’ hangings. This use of trees is 
pretty well known now ; but it is worth noting 
here that some of the best specimens are from 
the roots,and not from the stem timber. This 
material can be used for veneering, as well as 
for walls, and we know how beautiful in this 
way is the root of our black walnut. In this 
collection the root of the Juglans regia seems 
more beautiful than ours, and the root of the 
European elm gives very pretty work. 





....-A modification of the galvanic battery has 
recently been tried by M. Onimus, and seems 
to offer certain advantages. It consists in sub- 
stituting parchment paper as a diaphragm for 
the porous vessel and in simple arrangement of 
the parts. Parchment paper readily takes any 
form, is of small volume, and as a dialyser acts 
as efficiently as porous earth. A convenient 
sulphate of copper pile may be made by wrap- 
ping a zinc cylinder in the paper and plunging 
the whole in a sulphate of copper solution. 
For some charcoal batteries a similar arrange- 
ment may be adopted. The charcoal may be 
enveloped in parchment paper, and this either 
in acylinder of zine or a thick zine wire, which 
serves to keep the paper in position. When 
such a pile has been moistened, it will act sev- 
eral hours without the exciting liquid ; and one 
may make it still more portable and give it near- 
ly allthe advantages of a dry pile by folding the 


paper in two and placing the exciting salt in 
the interior. With these batteries there is the 
advantage of obtaining with only one liquid 
the effects of a battery with two liquids. 


..--In a recent number of the Comptes Rendus 
Stephen, of Marseilles, publishes a list of 23 
new nebule detected with the great three-foot 
reflector of that observatory. This raises the 
number of his discoveries published thus far 
to 120; but he intimates that he already has 
approximate positions of about 400 new neb- 
ul, and hopes yet to increase this number con- 


‘siderably, Most of them are, of course, very 
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Missions, 


Tue Church Missionary Society has had a 
mission among the Mohammedans of Madras 
since 1856. Their language being Urdi, or 
Hindustani, instead of Tamil, the vernacular 
of Southern India, this undertaking has of ne- 
cessity been distinct from the other missions 
of the Society. Whatever may be the reason, 
the progress of missions to Indian Moham- 
medans is very slow. For many years the ef- 
forts of the Society were confined to the Harris 
High School, which is situated in Triplicane, 
the Mohammedan quarter of Madras. In 1872 
an evangelist, the Rev. M. G. Goldsmith, 
was appointed for special work among 
the Madras Mohammedans. Mr. Goldsmith 
says he has come to know these people 
well, and gathers some encouragement 
from his intercourse with them. They have an 
aversion to Christian books, but are not un- 
willing to borrow them from Mr. Goldsmith. 
They are always ready for controversy, and 
their ignorance and superstition make them 
cling with great tenacity to Islamism. The 
Harris School has had an eventful and trying 
history. For many years it was kept up under 
the most discouraging circumstances. In the 
twenty years of its existence the number of its 
pupils has been increased to 120. Recently a 
new branch school was opened, with the ob- 
ject of educating young natives of the Ahan- 
dani, or higher class, for government service. 
Preparations for a grand opening were made; 
but great was the disappointment when only 
one young man presented himself. But on the 
ninth day a half dozen or more Khandanis 
came, and next all the boys from Prince Arcot’s 
household. These unexpected indications of 
success have given great encouragement to the 
laborers of the mission. 





....Our readers are aware that the Bishop of 
Colombo still withholds the license of the 
superintendent of the Tamil mission in Ceylon, 
those of the other missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society having been returned. The 
Church Intelligencer for October says the 
Tamil Cooly Mission, which the Bishop of 
Colombo calls to submission, is an independ- 
ent body. ‘‘Some years ago several of the 
European coffee planters inthe central prov- 
ince, belonging to various denomivations, 
formed themselves into a committee for the 
purpose of providing Christian teaching for the 
Tamil Coolies on their estates. They provided 
schools and lay teachers and applied to the 
Church Missionary Society to send a mission- 
ary, a clergyman of the Church of England, to 
act as director of this mission. This arrange- 
ment has continued up to the present time. 
The Society now supplies two English ordained 
missionaries, who superintend the work; but 
the whole cost of maintaining the mission 
chapels and schools, the catechists and read- 
ers, amounting to some £2,500 per annum, is 
defrayed by the planters’ committee, which 
comprises, as already stated, persons of various 
Christian bodies.’’? The statistics of this mis- 
sion show that it has one native assistant mis- 
sionary, one native pastor, 23 catechists and 
readers, 15 school-teachers, and 20 unpaid lay 
assistants—all natives; 35 schools and 936 
native Christians. Such is the nature aud ex- 
tent of the work which Bishop Copleston’s in- 
discreet and unwarranted action is now embar- 
rassing. 


....The Rev. John W. Butler, of the Meth- 
odist missions in Mexico, does not think that 
Protestant missions would be endangered by 
the success of the Diaz revolution. He believes 
the leaders of the revolution,*as well as the 
present government, are opposed to the restor- 
ation of the Roman Catholic Church to its old 
position in the republic. Many of the out- 
rages upon Protestants are committed by bands 
of fanatics, who assume to belong to the pro- 
nunciados, and not by the revolutionary armies. 
From Zacatecas, however, comes information 
that appears to bear strongly against Mr. But- 
ler’s views of the purposes of the revolutionists. 
The army of the latter captured that town, after 
a sharp fight with the government troops. They 
raised the cry of ‘‘ Death to the Protestants ” 
and attacked the house of Mr. Thompson, the 
missionary of the Presbyterian Board. Mr. 
Thompson and his followers fired upon the 
besiegers, who retreated, with a loss of five 
killed and several wounded. They gutted the 
Protestant church, breaking up and burning 
the organ and all the furniture. All this, how- 
ever, did not prevent Mr. Thompson from 
holding the usual service in the church on the 
following Sunday, using his own organ and 
chairs, in place of those destroyed. Mr. But- 
ler states that the government, having dis- 
covered that the nuns and Sisters of Charity 
(whose establishments were broken up last 
year) have been evading the requirements of 
the law, has given them notice to quit the 
country within fifteen days. 


.... Since the beginning of the present century 
the Moravians have established only four new 
missions, those of South Africa, the Mosquito 
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Coast, Australia, and Thibet, Their work is 
now divided into sixteen missions: Greenland, 
Labrador, the North American Indians, the 
Island of St. Thomas and St. John’s, St. Croix, 
Jamaica, Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, To- 
bago, Mosquito Coast, Surinam, the western 
portion of South Africa, the eastern por- 
tion of South Africa, Australia, and West 
Himalaya. Upon these missions are employed 
298 missionaries and teachers, of whom 144 are 
women, and alarge number of native assist- 
ants. In connection with the 94 mission sta- 
tions there are 22,051 communicants. More 
than 67,000 persons are under the spiritual care 
of the missionaries. During the past year 376 
adults and 228 children were baptized and 1,141 
persons confirmed. This old and vigorous 
missionary organization can certainly congrat- 
ulate itself upon the success which these sta- 
tistics indicate, notwithstanding the fact that 
it has done little in planting new missions in 
the present century. The principal obstacle 
the Moravians complain of, as preventing the 
extension of their missionary operations, is the 
lack of men and means. It is also probable 
that a mistake has been made in not bringing 
forward native ministers more promptly. In 
consequence of an epidemic in Greenland, the 
list of deaths reported from the mission field is 
unusually large this year, numbering nearly 
twelve hundred. 


....Two of the three divisions of the Church 
Missionary Society’s Niyanza expedition have 
started for the interior. The exploration of 
the rivers Wami and Kingani proves them to 
be impracticable for navigation, and the scheme 
of a water-route to the interior has been given 
up. The old Bagamoyo route was, therefore, 
taken and a small army of porters engaged to 
carry the luggage. Mr. O’Neill’s party set out 
first, with fifty porters. He expected to reach 
Mpwapwa early in August and select a site for 
the proposed mission-station there. The second 
party, lead by the Rev. C. T. Wilson, left Zan- 
zibar the last of July, with the intention of 
joining O'Neill at Mpwapwa. If the members 
of the expedition had been able to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of Mr. Price’s discovery, 
they might have saved themselves much trouble 
and delay and the Society a great deal of ex- 
pense. This discovery, which we have fully 
described, offers the most practicable, expe- 
ditious, and least expensive route to the great 
central plateau of Africa, and the old Baga- 
moyo route, with its many drawbacks, will be 
abandoned for that of Saadani. 


-_The Rey. J. R. Wolfe, of the Fuh-Chau 
mission of the Church Missionary Society, says 
that the persecutions of native Christians are 
increasing in severity. ‘At Ku Cheng,” he 
writes, ‘‘some of the Christians have been seri- 
ously beaten because they will not worship at 
the ancestral graves; and now their paternal 
property is taken from them because they still 
persist in their faith. And there is no redress, 
The matter is becoming serious in Ku Cheng, 
as the heathen are determined to take advan- 
tage of the present hostility of the officials to 
Christianity and rob the Christians of their 
property. . . . The Lo-Nguong Christians are 
in the same difficulty, and the mandarin of Lo- 
Nguong has issued a notification to the effect 
that Christians must worship the idols and con- 
tribute to their support. The Christians at 
Long-Tiing have refused, and the result is that 
some of them have been tumed out of their 
houses, with their families, and their property 
and means of livelihood destroyed.” At Kiony 
Ning-foo the chapel was destroyed and the 
catechist, together with all the Christians, ex- 
peled from the city. 


....The British Wesleyan missionaries who 
are now engaged in re-establishing their mis- 
sions in the King of Dahomey’s dominions 
have been surprised by the sudden declaration 
of war by the king against the English. He 
has issued a decree announcing that all Euro- 
peans in his kingdom must consider them- 
selves as prisoners. They are not to be al- 
lowed to hold any communication whatever 
with the Coast; and if the English come to 
their rescue the invaders will be killed. The 
reasons of the king’s sudden change of atti- 
tude to foreigners are not given. The last in- 
telligence from the Wesleyan missionaries 
stated that they had been cordially received 
by the various chiefs, who proposed to assist 
them in building school-houses and mission 
chapels, 


-...The Rey. Mr. Badley, an American Meth- 
odist missionary in India, has published at 
Lucknow a “* Memorial Volume and Directory ” 
of Protestant missions in that country. It re- 
ports the number of native Christians at 266,- 
391, against 224,258 in 1872, showing a gain of 
about 10,500 a year. The number of communi- 
Cants is about one-fifth of the aggregate of ad- 
herents, or 52,816. The annual gain of com- 
Municants is about 4,000. The addresses are 
given of 960 missionaries and native pastors of 
India proper and there are about 800 names of 
fetired and deceased missionaries, The appen- 
dX contains a list of 116 woman missionaries, 





Che Sunday-school. - 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 5th. 
SAUL’S CONVERSION.—Acrts, 1x, 1—18. 








A conspicuous character in the history of 
the Church now comes before us. We met 
with him first at the martyrdom of Stephen, 
where he held the garments of the execution- 
ers. We subsequently read of Saul as consent- 
ing to (approving of) Stephen’s death, and as 
making havoc in the Church at Jerusalem 
(Acts, viii, 1, 4). But he panted for new fields 
of conquest, and, seeking these, he pursued the 
course set forth in the opening verses of to- 
day’slesson. We here find three phases of ex- 
perience, namely: 

1. In Sry (v. 1, 2). 

2. UNDER ARREST (v. 3—9). 

3. In THE Lieut (vy. 10—18). 


1. In Sry (vy. 1, 2).—Saul had consevted to 
Stephen’s death. He had made havoc of the 
Church at Jerusalem. But this did not slake 
his thirst for Christian blood. ‘‘ Yet breathing 
out threatening and slaughter,” he pressed on 
in his sinful way. He planned broader fields of 
operation. He went for authority to carry them 
out, and having received the authority, he 
started upon his cruel mission. 

Saul was typical of other sinful men. They 
plan ways of sin and seek power by which to 
carry out their plans. The aims pursued may 
be different from his, but the spirit is one. 
Enmity to God, the heritage of natural hearts 
produces opposition to God’s ways. It may 
be to one of his ways at one time, and to an- 
other at some other time. Now his people are 
persecuted, again his word is assailed, and 
then rightcous acts may be denounced; butall 
this comes of one and the same spirit. 

In some forms of sinning men know they 
have no pretext behind which to screen them- 
selves. At other times. like Saul, they think 
they do God service; but they really act ‘“‘ig- 
norantly in unbelief.” Alas! that so many 
should be content to remain in sin. But we 
see Saul 

2. UNDER ARREST (v. 3—9).—In Philippians 
iii, 12 Paul speaks of himselfas ‘‘ apprehended 
of Christ Jesus.” This is the idea of a legal 
arrest. To what extent conscience had urged 
him Christward since he saw Stephen die we 
know not. It is, however, by no means unlike- 
ly that, even as he journeyed toward Damas- 
cus, he meditated upon what to him was the 
martyr’s strange infatuation. But his arrest 
was by the supernatural light and the mysteri- 
ous voice. When Jesus thus revealed himself 
Saul was a conquered man. Without sight, re- 
fusing foed and drink, but completely subdued 
before Jesus, whom he had persecuted, he was 
led into Damascus docile as alamb and praying 
for guidance. 

To this point of perfect submission Jesus 
brings all his subjects. ® could employ a 
blinding light and an audible voice in every 
case; but he does not. And it matters not 
what be the means employed. The man who 
quietly walks off beside the officer is just as 
truly under arrest as he who resists long and 
desperately, and who at last is subdued and 
handcuffed when bruised and battered and 
nigh to death. Let us learn submission to 
Jesus. Let us seek him that we may surrender 
ourselves. Wemust be wholly humbled before 
him, or hope and peace can never be ours. But 
we also see Saul 

3. In THE LicGuT ( v. 10—18 ).—God has a mes- 
senger through whom to send relief, and the 
messenger is sent. True, he hesitates; but God 
ean easily dispel the fears of those who love 
him. The messenger, therefore, goes to the 
blinded persecutor and addresses him as 
Brother Saul. His hands are laid upon the 
sightless eyes, the darkness is gone, and, with 
soul and body full of light, the new convert 
arises and is baptized. 

Let us never hesitate when the Lord sends 
us upon his errands. To us they may seem 
unlikely to succeed; but no matter. Many a 
man whom we dread to meet is praying ear- 
nestly forrelief. Go, therefore, nothing doubt- 
ing, for God has many a chosen vessel entirely 
unsuspected by us. 

Let us learn that those out of Christ need 
Christian ministration. He who would see 
God’s light finds no more helpful company 
than the children of God. ‘Come thou with 
us and we will do thee good” may still 
be the Christian’s cry to his perishing fellow- 
men. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS were introduced in Ger- 
many in 1864 as an experiment. Aftera full 
and fair trial, the Germans are ready to adopt 
them as a useful and powerful means of im- 
parting religious instruction tothe young. The 
schools have become quite numerous and may 
be expected to increase rapidly in numbers as 
their excellence becomes more widely known. 
Germany now has a Sunday-school Union, 
which held its first convention at Berlin, in Sep- 
tember, 3 Its proceedings are full of interest, 














The agent of the Union, Mr. Brockelman, of 
Heidelberg, in his address said: 

“Twelve years have elapsed since I first 

stood in this place and spoke to you about 
starting Sunday-schools. hey were at that 
time an unknown thing in Germany and we 
were full of doubts and fears. To-day I am 
fullof joy and thankfulness to God, who has 
blessed our cause. We need no longer prove 
the necessity of Sabbath-schools. Much has 
been accomplished, but great efforts are neces- 
sary to accomplish what yet remains to be 
done, We live in an age whenthe very found- 
ations of Christianity are attacked. There 
are but between five and six thousand Sunday- 
school children in Berlin; while Paris, with its 
dense Catholic population, has seven thousand 
children who attend the Protestant Sunday- 
schools, and they began the work later than 
we. Laymen from America commenced this 
work twelve years ago, even against our wishes 
and will; but now lam happy to say that the 
Sabbath-school is welcomed in nearly every 
place with joy.” 
Mr. Oystermeyer, who was a government teach- 
er at Lindau, told how he had organized a Sun- 
day-school, of which the public school-board 
became jealous and ordered him to give it up. 
He refused, and lost his position. Another 
delegate gave a history of a Sunday-school 
established near the border of Poland, which 
from a very humble beginning has grown 
strong and eflicient, containing 140 children, 
with 16 teachers. At the anniversary of the 
Union, which was held on Sunday afternoon, 
twenty schools were represented by 3,500 teach- 
ers and scholars. A day was spent in the dis- 
cussion of Sunday-school topics. The speak- 
ers expressed the belief that the Sunday-school 
would be an excellent medium for counteract- 
ing the tendency to indifference in religion and 
infidelity and for bringing about a better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath Day. 


...-It having been stated that the Sunday- 
school work earried on by the British Wesleyan 





Methodists is unprofitable, The Methodist Re- 
corder, of London, devotes an editorial to the 
task of proving the contrary to be true. It 
says: ‘‘It is a peculiar but undoubted fact that 
for many years past our increase of members 
throughout the country has been almost exactly 
the increase of the yearin the membership of 
scholars and teachers. Even this last year our 
increase of 14,876, which has been so largely at- 
tributed to the special revival missions and to 
the influence of Moody and Sankey still re- 
maining amongst us—even this increase is 
almost exactly paralleled by the increase of 
membership amongst our Sunday-school schol- 
ars and teachers, which together reaches the 
total of 15,289 meeting in class more than last 
year.’? The Recorder is glad to notice that the 
only decrease shown in the statistics of 1876 is 
in the number of schools where the Catechism is 
taught. The schools need to be more thor- 
oughly organized. At present only about one- 
third of them are connected with the denom- 
inational Union. 


.... The Sunday-school workers of Washing- 
ton, D. C., have formed a normal class to study 
the ‘‘Chautauqua course of Sabbath-schoo] 
Normal Lessons.”’ The first subject taken up 
was the order and names of the books of the 
Bible. It is said considerable amusement was 
created during the recitations in concert by the 
failure of persons supposed to be well versed in 
biblical knowledge to give the books of the 
Bible in their proper order, thereby obliging 
the class to recite them again and again until 
perfect. It was very evident that this portion 
of the lesson was much needed. 


...-A Sunday-school of a thousand or twelve 
hundred scholars is considered to have attained 
very respectable proportions, and large quarters 
are required to accommodate it. But what 
must be the resources of a Sunday-school which 
can receive and provide with seats 3,716 visit- 
ors? This has been done by the Bethany 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Philadelphia. 
The whole number of visitors, scholars, teach- 
ers, etc. present on the occasion referred to 
was 5,418. It need not be said that this is a 
live, working, and attractive school. 


....The queerest criticism on the Interna- 
tional Lessons we have yet seen, is made by the 
American Christian Review, a paper belonging 
to the denomination known as the Disciples of 
Christ. The Review makes two objections to the 
lessons: Ist. They are sectarian. 2d. They 
are taken from the Bible, and Sunday-school 
teachers ought to know enough to select les- 
sons from the Bible themselves. The editor 
winds up by saying that, if anybody is not sat- 
isfied with these reasons, he has more yet to 


give. 


....Mr. E. Shimpton, the Continental secre- 
tary of the Sunday-school Union of London, 
says there is now in connection with the Union 
850 Sunday-schools in London and 300 in other 
places in Great Britain, which have an aggregate 
of half a million teachers and three million 
scholars. 


...-The Evangelical Association,a German 
Methodist body, reports 1,743 Sunday-schools, 
with 19,551 offigers and teachers and 105,556 
scholars, Thege schools are in g yery flonrish: 
ingfcondition, : af 


School and Gollege. 


“THe last month of the school term,” 
says The National Teacher, ‘‘ is wholly lost to the 
pupils of country schools. The time is either 
taken up with preparations for an exhibition or 
frittered away by the teacher, whose thoughts 
are not or cannot be in his work. How can 
they be, with the prospect before him that this 
may be his iast month in the school and that 
he must seek another field of labor for the fol- 
lowing term? We have no doubt that schoot 
directors think that a teacher will work better 
if his future prospects depend onthe work to be 
done during this last term. In this matter the 
school directors secm to regard the work of 
teaching as a task, rather than a duty, and in so 
thinking and acting do themselves, the teacher, 
and the people of their district a gross injustice. 
Teachers are not slaves, nor should directors 
be task-masters. The so-called system of pub- 
lic education in this country is not a system, but 
a lack of system; and so it will remain until 
teachers, like judges, are elected for a term of 
years or permitted to hold their position during 
good behavior.’’ 





....Some apparently jealous body lately com- 
plained that in the Michigan University there 
were Methodist teachers having a salary of 
only $3,800, Presbyterian $2,500, Baptist $4,000, 
while the Episcopalian teachers were numer- 
ous enough to have salaries amounting to 
$25,000, and Congregational $35,000. It was 
suggested that President Angell, had indeed, 
been a good angel to the Congrega- 
tionalists. But one of the professors cor- 
rects this paragraph, and states that the $35,000 
should be reduced to $19,000, of which 
only $4,600 is received by men who have been 
introduced since President Angell was induct- 
ed. Under the present president in all the de- 
partments of instruction there have been ap- 
pointed 7 Methodists, 7 Congregationalists, 9 
Episcopalians, 6 Presbyterians, 6 Baptists, 2 
Unitarians, 1 Roman Catholic, and 3 unknown. 


..-.-The old chapel of the Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary was built in 1818, at an expense 
of $23,374, and was a gift from William Bart- 
lett. The building included three lecture- 
rooms, a library, and a chapel. The library 
outgrew its accommodations, and a new build- 
ing was erected several years ago. A new 
building, simply for chapel purposes, has just 
been dedicated. The effort to build it was 
made in 1864, when a benevolent friend offered 
$20,000 for the purpose, which business re- 
verses prevented him from bestowing. In 1874 
a new subscription was opened, and the com- 
pleted structure was dedicated on the 2d inst. 
The sermon was by Prof. Smith and the dedi- 
catory prayer by Prof. Park. 


....G. Stanly Hale (English), Ephraim Emer- 
ton (history and German), W. E. Byerly 
(mathematics), and Howard N. Brown (homi- 
letics) are the new instructors at Harvard this 
year. The new procters are H. P. Starbuck, 
A. M. Field, F. Snow, J. H. Appleton, W. H. 
Melville, C. W. Wetmore, and E. P. Hill. 


....The number of candidates for admission 
to Johns Hopkins University is larger than was 
anticipated. Most of them are from Baltimore 
and vicinity ; but a fourth come from Virginia, 
North Carolina, and otherstates. Some 20 col- 
lege graduates, in addition to the fellows, have 
entered. 


....Mr. H. J. Furber, of this city, has given 
$5,000 toward establishing a scholarship in 
Bowdoin College, in memory of Prof. William 
Smyth. Mr. L. A. Lee, a graduate of St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Natural History at Bow- 
doin. 


....Dr. Barnas Sears says that the majority 
of the Southern states have made slow but 
steady progress in education, and that two or 
three have manifested renewed interest and 
energy. The conviction of the necessity of 
public schools is gaining ground. 


.».-Bradford Academy is the oldest seminary 
for young ladies in Massachusetts. It was 
founded in 1803 and has been in operation ever 
since. Rev. J. H. Means, D.D., is the head of 
the board of trustees and Miss Annie E. John- 
son is the principal of the school. 


....The whole number of students admitted 


to Brown University this year is 80, of whom 72 
entered the freshman class, 3 the junior, 2 the 





sophomore, and 3 a select course of studies. 


....The Amherst ¢atalogue shows 4 resident 
graduates, 79seniors, 86 juniors, 80 sophomores, 
and 75 freshmen. Total, 324. 


...-The senior year at Tufts College offers a 
choice of 22 elective studies. The whole num- 
ber of students is now 121. 


..--In the Mann High School at Toledo soma 
number of a current magazine js used as 9 read 
ing-book. 


+++ The Boston school committee has yo} 
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BAPTIST. 


BREAKER, J. M. C., D.D., First ch., St, Jo- 
seph, Mo., resigns. 

BURROWS, R. C., Lynn, Mass., resigns. 

BUTLER, N., D.D., Bangor, Me., enters upon 
the work of an evangelist..among the 
ehurches of the Association. 

BUTLER, T. M., Somerset, Mass., accepts call 
to Townshend, Vt. 

COLBY, Lewis, succeeds T. 8. Dodge as prin- 
cipal of the Benedict Institute, Columbtfa, 
8.C. 

CRAIG, J. E., accepts call to Angora ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

CRAWLEY, Artuur R., missionary to Bur- 


mab, died on the passage to this country. 
He had been in Burmah 23 years. 

DEAN, H. M., settled as pastor Second ch., 
Dayton, O. 

DOWNIE, D., Nellore Mission, India, is obliged 
to relinquish his mission, on account of bad 
health, and return to America. 

EATON, T. T., Petersburg, Va., called to Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn. 
FIFE, James, Charlottesville, Va., died recent- 
ly. 


FULLER, RicHarp, D.D., Baltimore, Md., is 
very ill and not expected to recover. 

GOULD, Grorce H., D.D., Worcester, Mass., 
declines call to Amherst, Mass. 

GRANT, L. E., Bowdoinham, Me., accepts call 
to South Vassalboro, Me. 

HORTON, T. T., removes from Hermitage to 
Flume, N. Y 

ICENBARGER, J. W., removes from Lincoln 
to Pontiac, Ill. 


ro A. C., settled at Livingston, 


LIVERMORE, M., removes from Himrods to 
Rushford, N. Y. 

MARSH, 8. D., Eatontown, N. J., resigns and 
removes to Davisville, Pa. 

MARTIN, N., Mount Carmel, Ky., removes to 
Vanceburg, Ky. 

McALLISTER, W. C., removes from Moriah to 
West Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

MeMICHAEL, Ricnarp F., ord. at Demarest, 
N. J., Oct. 11th. 

MILLS, W. H., settled at Mount Vernon, Mich. 

MORRILL, D. T., resigned his position as dis- 
trict secretary for the Publication Society 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

NORRIS, J. F., Piscataquis, accepts call to 
Presque Isle, Me. 

PAYNE, J. W., Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, called to Groton, N. Y. 

SCOTT, WINFIELD, called to Los Angeles, Cal. 

SMITH, GREEN CLAY, Frankfort, Ky., resigns, 
and removes to Louisville, to edit the River- 
side Weekly. 

STRATTON, J. Y., Roselle, N. J., tenders his 
resignation, to take effect Jan. 1st, 1877. 
VOSBURG, G. B., Cooperstown, N. Y., accepts 

call to Bergench., Jersey City, N. J. 

WALKER, O. T., supplies Harvard-street ch., 
Boston, Mass. 

WATERS, James, New York, resigns his con- 
nection with the Baptist Publication Soci- 
ety and takes up the profession of law. 

WHITEHEAD, J, M., North Star ch., Chicago, 
IL, resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BARNES, Henry E., Worcester, has not, ac- 
cording to report, accepted call to Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

at EpwIn, closed his pastorate at Ada, 
Mich. 

CALHOUDN, §. F., Dartmouth College, accepts 
call to South Dartmouth, N. H. 

an THomas, Morgan, called to Wayne, 

hio. 


CHANDLER, JoserH, West Brattleboro, Vt., 
supplies Glencoe, Minn., during the winter. 


CRAWFORD, C. H., Osceola and Florence, 
N. Y., resigns. 


FRY, 8. D., Grandville, Mich., returns to Yale, 
to complete his studies. 4 


GRAVES, J. T., Marshall, Ind., resigns. 
HARRINGTON, J, L., inst. at Orange, Vt. 
HUBBARD, D. 8., Loudon, N. H., resigns. 
KIDDER, J. 8., accepts call to Hopkins, Mich. 


LATHROP, C. D., expelled from First ch., 
Amherst, Mass., for abuse of his family. 


MAKEPEACE, F.B., Gloucester, Mass., resigns 
and removes to milder climate. 


MAI ARY, R. DEWITT, ord. at Williamsport, 
a. 


OTIS, N. L., Ithaca, removes to Crystal, Mich. 


PALMER, E. 8., Knoxville, Pa., called to West- 
hampton, Mass. 


SPOOR, O. H., Traverse City, accepts call to 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
WALKER, 8. M., called to Dover, Ohio. 


WEBSTER, J. G., Sheffield Center, Ohio, re- 
signs, and removes to Macon, Ga. 


WHEELER, Epwarp P., ord. and inst. at Wil- 
mette, 


WILCOX, S. M., Terre Haute, Ind., resigns. 


WOODWORTH, D., supplies Williamsfield Cen- 
ter, Ohio, a year. 


WOODWORTH, H. O., supplies Desplaines, Ill. 
—” JEssE A. 8., accepts call to Ada, 
Mich, 


LUTHERAN, 
DUBIEL, B., removes from Lanesville, Ind., to 
Carey, O 
PASCHALL, W. F., removes from Evansville, 
Ind., to Nebraska City, Neb. 


STUDEBECKER, E., accepts call to Jeffer- 
sontown, Ky. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALEXANDER, James E., ord. at Maryville, 
Tenn., by the Presbytery of Kingston. 
COOPER, M. M., removes from Baldwin to 

Mount Vernon, Il. 

DEWITT, Joun, inst. pastor Tenth ch., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 13th. 

DICKSON, Rosert, D.D., New Albany, Ind., 
begins his pastorate at Cadiz, Ohio, the 
first Sunday in November. 

GALPIN, Wrieut C,, Hawley, Penn., accepts 
call to Unadilla, N. Y. 

GILLIES, A. C., declines call to Virginia 
City, Nev., but continues there for the 
present as supply. 

GREEN, W. L., Chicago, Ill., resigns financial 
agency Dubuque Theological Seminary. 
HENDERSON, Wo. R., removes from Streator 

to Neponset, Ill. 

HERRON, 8. P., closes his labors at Memlo 
Park, Cal., and returns East. 

HUBBARD, Witu1AM C., Barre Center, ac- 
cepts call to Mendon, N. Y. 

HILL, J. F.. Shelbyville, Tenn., called to 
Bethany, Penn. 

LAWRENCE, E. C., Grace ch., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., closes his pastorate. 

LEWIS, J. R., Boonville, declines call to Ham- 
ilton, N 

MARSH, L. C., Bangor, Me., takes charge of 
ch. at Plainwell, Mich. 

MILLIGAN, Tuomas §., Gosport, Ind., died 
Oct. 7th, aged 60. 

NIXON, J. Howanrp, inst. pastor Central ch., 
Wilmington, Del. 

SEAVER, Norman, D.D., First ch., Brookly 
N. Y., resigns. i omeneet 

STRONG, Tuomas C., D.D., supplies tem- 
porarily the pulpit of Third ch,, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ABERCROMBIE, James, D.D., Trinity ch 
Santa Barbara, Cal., resigns. 

CAMERON, Josepu P., accepts rectorship of 
St. Paul’s, Canton, Ohio. 

CHRISTIAN, Wi11AM D., accepts rectorship 
of St. Matthew’s Hauma, La. 

GIBSON, Robert A., Richmond, Va., called to 
Williamsburg, Va. 

HENRY, Martruew, ord. priest at Omaha, Neb. 

HILLMER, J. J., accepts the professorship of 
German in the Winona (Minn.) High School. 

HOLMES, Lucian, takes charge of a mission- 
ary station at Leicester, N. C. 

INCHES, Davip, Monmouth, II, resigns and 
goes to South Bend, Neb. 

JACKSON, Avaustvs, St. Paul’s, Washington, 
D. C., returns from Europe. 

LYLE, H. W., a deaf-mute, ord. deacon at 
Philadelphia, by Bishop Stevens. 

MEADE, Epwarp, removes from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Tappahannock, Va. 

ROLLER, N. Dovetas, accepts rectorship of 
St. Martin’s, Hanover, Va. 

SHERMAN, HENRY Martyy, Tariffville, Conn., 
enters upon his duties as rector at Wol- 
cottville, Conn. 

STERLING, G. H., ordained deacon in Diocese 
of Northern New Jersey. 

TIMLOW, Heman R., ordained deacon at 
Salem, New Jersey. 

VAN DE WATER, Grorce R., ordained deacon 
at Flushing, L. I. 

WATERMAN, Henry, D.D., St. Stephen’s ch., 
Providence, R. I., died last week, at an ad- 
vanced age. 


” 


REFORMED (GERMAN), 

GEHR, N., D. D., resigns editorship of the 
Kirchenzeitung und Evangelist. 

GRING, W.A., Keedysville, Md., accepts call 
to Buffalo Mills, Pa. 

HALE, W. A., Lancaster, accepts call to Day- 
ton, O 

HATTENSTEIN, A. R., accepts call to Maha- 
noy, Pa. 

SCHNECK, ABRAHAM, Columbus, Neb., accepts 
call to Zoar, Iowa. 


SHUEY, D. B., ord. and inst. at New Provi- 
dence, Pa. 


STAUFFER, A. 8., St. Clair, accepts call to 
Lykens, Pa. 


UNITARIAN, 
—" 8. J., accepts call to Dorchester, 
ass. 
FROTHINGHAM, FREDERIC, inst. as colleague 
pastor at Milten, Mass. 


— FRANCIS B., inst. at Weston, 
ass. 


PUTNAM, A. P., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., de- 
clines call to Quincy, Mass. 


SAVAGE, W. H., called to Salem and also to 
Leominster, Mass. 


SCHERMERHORN, M. K., Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROWNLEE,.J. D., Wellsville, O., called to be 
assistant pastor of Charles-st. ch., New 
York City. 


FULTON, J. M., accepts call to Fourth ch., 
Allegheny, Pa. 


MacDILL, Dkr., appointed stated supply at 
Henderson, Pa., for three months. 


UNIVERSALI8T. 

BENNETT, B. L., closes his labors at Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

CHAPIN, A. J., accepts call to Blue Island, Il. 


ete EvGENE B., becomes pastor at Mex- 
co, N. 


GAGE, A., Lewiston, Me., resigns. 
KEYES, J. L., accepts call to Shirley, Mass. 


LIBBY, D.L., accepts call to Provincetown, 
Mass, 





Bebbles 


A STUMH-SPEAKER boldly announced the 
other day that ‘“‘the country is drifting into 
arnica,”’ 


...-A tall man having rallied a friend on the 
shortness of his legs, the friend replied : ‘‘ My 
legs reach the ground. What more can yours 
do 9”? 

....They had a head of cabbage for dinner. 
Contemplating the steaming vegetable on the 
table, little three-year-old observed: “ Ma, is 
that a head of cabbage?” “Yes, my dear.’’ 
‘“‘Where is its mouf, then ?”’ 


....Janet; ‘‘Hech, Betty, an’ here comes 
your Granny, jest cannily fou! Betty: ‘Oo, 
ay, she always takes a muckle on a Saturday 
nicht, just to last her over the Sawbaath, for 
she’s far too releegious a body to drink sperrit 
o’ the Laird’s Daay.”’ 


....‘* Funny monkey,” said Mrs. Partington, 
as she saw him patiently sitting ; ‘‘ but he sets 
as if he had the plumbago in the back, andI 
could wish there wuz more hair on his repre- 
hensible tail. I cannot yet believe, neither, that 
they’re our posterity.” 


.... First City Man (contemplating sea gull): 
‘“‘There’s happy creatures, Thomson. They’ve 
no acceptances to meet.’? Second City Man: 
‘Ah! my boy, it’s all very well to talk so ; but, 
remember, Providence has ordained that they 
also have their bills to provide for.” 


...-“‘ Didn’t you tell me, sir, that you could 
hold the plow ?”’ said a farmer to a green Irish- 
man, whom he had taken on trial, ‘‘ Arrah !’’ 
said Pat. ‘‘How can I hold it, wid two horses 
drawing it away from me? But give it me in 
the barn, and be jabbers IJ’ll hold it wid any 
body !”” 

...“ When was Rome built?’? asked a 
school committeeman of the first class in 
ancient history. ‘‘In the night,’’ answered a 
bright little girl. ‘In the night!’’ exclaimed 
the astonished examiner. ‘‘ How do you make 
that out?”? “Why, 1 thought everybody knew 
that ‘Rome wasn’t built in a day.’”’ 


.... Landlord (savagely) : 
idiot! To go and paint a unicorn with two 
horns! And after my advancing you a crown, 
that you might copy it from the Royal Arms.”’ 
Trish Artist (with artistic dignity and compos- 
ure): ‘Get out wid ye. Shure an’ don’t ye 
know that the R’yal view’s only a side view ?”’ 


....-Bassompiere, French embassador to 
Spain, was telling Henry IV how he entered 
Madrid. ‘‘I was mounted on the very smallest 
mule in the world,’ said the embassador, 
“ Ah!’ said the king, ‘‘ what an amusing sight, 
to see the biggest ass mounted on the smallest 
mule,” ‘I was your majesty’s representa- 
tive,’ was the rejoinder. 


....On the North, London Railway, a short 
time since, a passenger remarked, while in the 
hearing of one of the company’s servants, how 
easy it was to ‘‘do”’ the company, and said that 
he often traveled from Broad Street to Dalston 
Junction without a ticket. ‘Any one can do 
it. I did it yesterday.”’ When he alighted, he 
was followed by an official, who asked him 
how it was done. For a consideration he 
agreed to tell him. This being given, “‘ Now,” 
said the inquirer, ‘‘ how did you go from Broad 
Street to Dalston Junction yesterday without a 
ticket ?”’ ‘Oh! was the reply, “I walked.” 


“You blundering 


....Respect for the body ecclesiastical does 
not prevent the traveling of this story through 
the English papers. The Bishop of Lichfield 
hath a taste for walking, and on one occasion, 
some time ago, he walked from a church in the 
back country to the railway-station, where he 
was to take the train for home. On the way, 
he happened to observe a group of men sitting 
together on the ground, and immediately re- 
solved to ‘‘say a word in season’’ to them, 
after the fashion of the Caliph Haroun or the 
average district tract distributor. 

‘“‘Well, my good men,” said his lordship, 
incognito, ‘* what are you doing ?”” 

The response of one of the men was not cal- 
culated to please and encourage the amiable 
prelate. ‘‘ We bina loyin’,”’ he said, 

‘* Lying !” said the horrified bishop. 
do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘Why, yer see,’’ was the explanation, “one 
of us fun a kettle, and we bin a-tryin’ who 
can tell the biggest lie to have it.” 

“Shocking !’’ said the Bishop, and, straight- 
way improving the occasion, he proceeded to 
impress upon the sinners the enormity of lying. 
He informed them that he had been taught 
that one of the greatest sins was to tell a lie, 
and, in fact, so strongly had this been urged 
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upon him that never in the whole course of his’ 


life had he told a lie. Would that we might 
relate how those wicked men were moved and 
charmed by the recital of such saintliness ! 

Alas! no sooner had the excellent bishop 
made this announcement than there was a 
gleeful shout: “Gie th’ governor th’ kettle! 
Gie th’ governor th’ kettle |” 


| 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of ‘* Books of the Week’? 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice. 


JOHNSON’S CYCLOPZDIA.* 


THE third volume of this important work 
is presented to the public by the editors in 
the confidence that it is, on the whole, 
superior to the two that have preceded it, 
although those were prepared with great 
care and at an equally large expense. 
President Barnard and Professor Guyot set 
before themselves at the outset the idea 
‘‘of making the most complete, compre- 
hensive, and at the same time compendious 
book of general reference which has yet 
been produced”; and they have worked 
with this ambition in mind. Mr. Johnson, 
the publisher, has not hesitated, they as- 
sure us, to further them in their efforts by 
a sufficiently liberal expenditure of money. 
Some five hundred writers have been re- 
quested to co-operate with the editors-in- 
chief and the subordinate editorial board; 
and these have contributed articles on such 
subjects as their tastes and researches have 
made them specially familiar with. This 
is really, as we remaked in reviewing the 
first two volumes of the work, its distin- 
guishing and special feature. This Cyclo- 
pxdia seems like a vastly-enlarged, Amer- 
icanized, and improved copy of The Acad- 
emy, for the names appended to the more 
important articles are such as at once 
command respect, not only in America— 
for which an American cyclopedia is, of 
course, primarily designed—but among 
European scholars also. During the prog- 
ress of the undertaking some things have 
been elaborated. It was at first intended 
to issue it in three volumes; but, when four 
were found necessary, certain enlargements 
were made—as, for instance, in the case of 
the biographical notices. Additional pains 
have also been taken to omit no American 
subject of interest or importance. Besides 
the editors-in-chief and the special outside 
contributors, the work has twenty-nine 
associate (outside) editors and six editors 
who work in the office. Without dispar- 
agement to other similar works, we will say 
that the volumes of this Cyclopedia have 
been at our elbow ever since they were 
issued, and that we have consulted them 
with a constantly-increasing sense of the 
thoroughness, ability, and completeness of 
the work. In its special feature of signed 
articles it easily surpasses all existing cyclo- 
pedias. The fourth and concluding vol- 
ume is promised early in 1877. 








* JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA. Vol. 
Ill, Lichfield—R. New York; A.J. Johnson & Son. 
1877. 





...»Philosophical students will be pleased 
that atranslation of a part of Spinoza’s writ- 
ings has at length been made in this country. 
“DP. D. 8.,”’ of Englewood, N. J., has translated 
his Ethica more Geometrico Demonstrata, and pub- 
lishes the work under the title of The Ethics 
of Benedict de Spinoza (D. Van Nostrand). 
Froude and Matthew Arnold have called at- 
tention of late years to this pantheistic phi- 
losopher, but we do not suppose he any longer 
exerts a considerable influence on English 
thought. We no longer dispute his honesty 
or, in a certain sense, his piety ; but his conclu- 
sions are pernicious results of unsound reason- 
ing. Net even the brilliant and skillful indi- 
rectness of Emerson has succeeded in throwing 
over pantheism the gloss of attractiveness. It 
is one step above atheism, but it will never 
flourish among Saxon peoples or this side the 
Ganges. Hallam once showed up Spinoza in 
his true light, calling him as much of a pan- 
theist as ever was of old, and saying: 
“Spinoza was truly what Voltaire has, with 
rather less justice, called Clarke—a reasoning 
machine. <A few leading theorems, too hastily 
taken up as axiomatic, were sufficient to make 
him sacrifice, with no compromise or hesitation, 
not only every principle of religion and moral 
right,but the clear, intuitive notions of common 
sense,”’ 


....From his retirement in his country home 
at Sheffield, Massachusetts, the venerable Dr. 
Orville Dewey emerged, a year or two ago, to 
preach a sermon before Dr. Bellows’s church, 
in this city. Those who heard it, say that it was 
delivered with his old-time sweetness and 
strength. He now puts forth another volume 
of sermons, thus reaching a still wider congre- 
gation of old admirers and friends, The vol- 
ume is entitled The Two Great Commandments 
(James Miller) and is made up of discourses 
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founded on Matt. xxii, 36, 89. They are sunny 
in color and devout in tone. Dr. Dewey is a 
Unitarian, and has written distinctly and 
squarely doctrinal works; but in this volume 
he occupies the general ground of Christian- 
ity, and few will disagree with him. Dr. 
Dewey is no rationalist or materialist ; and, 
while he believes less than Evangelical Chris- 
tendom generally accepts, he is widely re- 
moved from the noisy and vulgar company of 
extreme and ‘radical’? Unitarians. He speaks 
in a serener mood, and age and wisdom have 
given him a strength and an insight which 
are unknown to Mr. Frothingham and his fol- 
lowers, as well as to the radical wing of Uni- 
tarianism proper, “An old man for counsel” 
isthe phrase with which we lay down this 
pleasant and helpful book. 


...-The Rev. Dr. G. R. Gleig, now eighty 
years old, in infirm health and with impaired 
vision, has yet been able to write a book which 
is able and convincing and is clear up to the 
modern methods of Christian apologetics. Its 
title is The Great Problem. Can it be Solved? 
and it is published by the Blackwoods, in Edin, 
burgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, in 
New York. Dr. Gleig writes neither for skep- 
tics nor firm Christians, but for those whose 
minds are in an unsettled state ; and he aims to 
dissipate needless doubts. He does not admit 
all that “modern scientists’? claim ; but would 
not fear the establishment of the vast antiquity 
of creation or of the evolution theory. The 
dogmatic teaching of Christianity, he holds, 
should be modified in minor points and held 
more firmly than ever in major. Redemption he 
regards as subject to misrepresentation and 
ignorant attacks, and he urges that in respect 
to this and other points we pay greater deference 
to Bible study and less to the Church Fathers and 
“‘consentaneousness.’’ Miracles he defends 
vigorously and effectively; holding, with St. 
Paul, that Christ’s resurrection is the one great 
proof of the personal immortality of the soul. 


....From Dawn to Sunrise (Lovell Printing 
and Publishing Company, Rouse’s Point, N. Y.), 
by Mrs. J. Gregory Smith, is a book whose plan 
and purpose are much superior to its method 
and fulfillment. It is ‘‘a review, historical and 
philosophical, of the religious ideas of man- 
kind.” But its nature should not have permit- 
ted the author to indulge in such frequent and 
impassioned excursuses and special pleas. 
The philosophical spirit properly belonging to 
a work of the sort is wholly lacking, and thus 
its value is greatly impaired. Mrs. Smith has 
read and collated a goodly number of the more 
easily-accessible works on geology, archzol- 
ogy, comparative theology, etc.; but she has 
failed to rate the several works at their true 
value, and seems quite ready to accept 
with equal confidence the conclusions of a 
profound scholar and a superficial one. The 
volume is too long and too learned for a tract 
and to rhetorical and untrustworthy for a phi- 
losophical treatise. 


.».-A new volume by Dr. Edward A. Free- 
man, the historian, is published by Macmillan 
& Co. in Historical and Architectural Sketches, 
chiefly Italian. With two exceptions, the 
various chapters originally appeared in The 
Saturday Review. They are, therefore, grave, 
courtly, incisive, and brief, in the well-known 
style of that able paper. Each article is the 
fruit of personal study, of course, and several 
were written on the ground. An interesting 
feature of the work consists of twenty-two il- 
lustrations from pen-and-ink drawings by the 
author. These illustrations are not of the 
highest finish, but they throw sufficient light 
upon the text. In his preface Dr. Freeman 
“walks into’? Augustus Hare for what he 
deems the latter’s wholesale, unjustifiable, and 
clumsy clipping from the articles in The 
Saturday. He promises or, rather, hopes to 
continue these philosophical sketches by simi- 
lar English, French, German, and Dalmatian 
papers, 


-...Western folks seem to have of late a 
great fondness for getting up cook-books, and 
for selling said works for the benefit of some 
church in want of funds. The last to reach us 
is the Centennial Buckeye Cook-Book, compiled 
by the women of the First Congregational 
Church of Marysville, Ohio, and bearing the 
appropriate motto: ‘Bad dinners go hand in 
hand with total depravity, while a properly-fed 
man is already half saved.” We like the book 
and, doubtless, should like its dishes, if served 
up by the thrifty housewives who furnish the 
receipts. Some of these are by outsiders, and 
the curious reader may find out how Mrs. 
Hayes and Mrs. Hendricks think certain 
dishes should be prepared. Gov. Tilden’s 
Views on culinary topics are not represented. 


-.-.-Robert Carter & Brothers issue several 
old favorites in boxes or bright new bindings. 
Such are “ The Peep of Day Library —six vol- 
Umes—comprising The Peep of Day, Sequel to 
The Peep of Day, The Story of the Apostles, Kings 
of Israel, Kings of Judah, and The Captivity of 
Judah ; “The Heroes of Israel,’ comprising 
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The Shepherd of Bethlehem, Exiles in Babylon, 
Rescued from Egypt, The Triumph over Midian, 
and Hebrew Heroes; ‘‘ Stories of Vinegar Hill,’’ 
comprising An Hundred-fold, Golden Thorns, 
and The Old Church-door; and Holiday House, 
by Catherine Sinclair. Pretty much all these 
books have become popular in the Sunday- 
school libraries. 


....T. Whittaker has reprinted in a volume 
two lectures given in the Anthon Memorial 
Church, New York, by Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
its rector. The first was originally delivered 
before a clerical association, and both have 
been received, wherever heard, with marked 
favor. They are a candid, thoughtful, and 
helpful contribution to social ethics. Mr. 
Newton does not fail to search for the truth, 
and, having found, he does not hesitate to 
expound and apply it. The book deserves at- 
tention and general heeding, for it has some- 
thing to say. 


.... Comfort for Hours of Sorrow (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) is a conglomerate, being made up of 
three tiny works—some tolerably good poems 
by Miss A. E. Hamilton; ‘‘The First Bereave- 
ment,’”’ by Dr. J. R. Macduff; and ‘‘The Gate 
of Paradise,’’ an anonymous work. We do not 
find such books much of a consolation in a 
death-chamber ; but they mean well and there 
is no accounting for tastes. The beauty of an 
otherwise pretty book is marred by the fact 
that two-thirds of it is in old-style type and Dr. 
Macduff’s part in modern. 


--+. The Case Against the Church (Charles P. 
Somerby) is a feeble and superficial attack on 
Christianity from the infidel standpoint. To 
the author the idea of the Trinity is ridiculous, 
the Incarnation absurd, the notion of immor- 
tality a whim, and regeneration a piece of im- 
agination. These skeptics should, at least, 
read up a few treatises on science and philoso- 
phy and try to state the Christian case fairly. 
Luckily for them, they believe nothing, and, 
hence, have to defend nothing with their feeble 
armory. 

....E. Steiger reprints alecture on The Science 
and Art of Education, delivered by Joseph Payne, 
in 1874, before the College of Preceptors, in 
London. Mr. Payne had ideas, and, though they 
are not revolutionary, they are in some respects 
novel. We do not know what the College of 
Preceptors is ; but so long as Mr. Payne worked 
for it (he has lately died) it must have done 
good. The appended chart of ‘principles’, 
strikes us as a little too labored. 


.... The Early Empire, from the Assassination 
of Julius Cesar to that of Domitian (Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.), by W. W. Capes, M.A., is the 
last volume in the ‘“‘Epochs of Ancient Histo- 
ry” series. The plan of these two series, 
ancient and modern, has been carried out with- 
out jar or irregularity, and it almost seems as 
though all the volumes, save Dr. Cox’s and 
Dr. Freeman’s, had been written by one man. 


....Charles P. Somerby issues a collection of 
Essays on Mind, Matter, Forces, Theology, etc., 
by Charles E. Townsend. Mr. Townsend is 
very ‘‘radical’’ on some things and compara- 
tively conservative on others, and we fear the 
square atheists, materialists, and immoralists 
will scout him. The essays are neither illiter- 
ate nor profound; but they are too short and 
scrappy to amount to much any way. 


....Seribner, Armstrong & Co. continue 
their new and revised edition of the works of 
the late Dr. Horace Bushnell by his Sermons for 
the New Life. We hope one of these volumes 
will contain a steel portrait of the late divine, 
or, at least, the fine wood-cut contained in the 
November number of Scribner's Monthly. 


....The Story of Our Country (Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co.), by Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe, is a 
serviceable book for younger children. It is 
written in dialogue form, Mother, Lizzie, and 
Will forming the dramatis persone. Dialogues 
in books of this sort waste a good deal of space, 
but we believe the children like them. 


....Christian Ropp, Jr., of Bloomington, IN., 
issues a Commercial Calculator, prepared by 
himself. It contains a good lot of tables, short- 
cut mathematical rules, etc., and will be found 
handy for reference by farmers, workmen, and 
others who occasionally have to ‘‘do a sum” a 
little out of their arithmetical beat. 


...-The one hundred and thirtieth volume 
of Littell’s Living Age (Littell & Gay) comprises 
the numbers for July, August, and September 
and is full of the usual miscellany of excellent 
reading. This periodical, bound in these good- 
ly volumes four times a year, makes a veritable 
quarterly of quarterlies. 


....d. W. Slaughenhaupt, of Taneytown, 
Md., issues a collection of Sacred Melodies, of 
which the music is mainly by himself. The 
quality of his work is indifferent, but not des- 
picable ; and, as the pamphlet costs only ten 
cents, it will not arouse any fierce sense of dis- 
appointment. 


....A useful college edition of the Medea of 
Euripides (Ginn Brothers) is furnished by F. D. 





Allen, an industrious philologist, at present of 
the Cincinnati University. The notes are of 
the right quantity, and Prof. Allen has tried to 
give a text intelligible and yet not unduly 
tinkered. 


....Forty Years in the Turkish Empire (Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers), Dr. E. D. G. Prime’s 
life of Dr. William Goodell, the missionary, has 
passed to its fourth edition. It is a good biog- 
raphy of a good man and we are glad so many 
people have bought it. 


....-Dr. John Brown’s Rab and his Friends 
and Marjorie Fleming, two of the daintiest 
things in modern literature, have been put into 
a single volume of James R. Osgood & Co.’s 
pretty and portable Vest-pocket Series. 


.... Laura Linwood ; or, The Price of an Ac- 
complishment (T. Y. Crowell), is a feeble tale by 
the author of ‘‘ The White Cross and Dore of 
Pearls.”” We cheerfully bear testimony that it 
is very moral and very Protestant. 


....What Tommy Did (8. C. Griggs & Co.), 
by Emily Huntington Miller, is a bright and 
natural story of little-child-life. It is well 
printed and illustrated and will make a good 
book for Christmas-tide. 


...-Elsie’s Motherhood (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
by Martha Farquharson, completes an “Elsie” 
series. It is a goody-goody and feeble domestic 
story, with more or less Ku-Klux business 
thrown in. 


....A pamphlet edition is out of Js Eternal 
Punishment Endless? (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.). 
It seems that Dr. James M. Whiton, of Willis- 
ton Seminary, wrote it. 


....A very brief life of Friedrich Froebel, by 
Matilda H. Kriege, an enthusiast on the subject, 
E, Steiger adds to his goodly library of kinder- 
garten literature. 


...A Piece of Silver (National Temperance 
Socicty) isa good little temperance story by 
Josephine Pollard. 





NOTES. 


‘‘KaTE DANTON,” by May Agnes Fleming, is 
announced by Carleton. 


When in the world is the present rage for 
series of books to die out ? 


Thomas Crouch, the author of “ Kathleen 
Mayourneen,”’ is living in the South. 


The second volume of Theodore Martin’s 
“Life of the Prince Consort”’ is just ready. 


J. R. Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English 
People” has sold 40,000 copies in England. 


The Correspondence of Balzac, with a me- 
moir by his sister, Madame de Surville, is an- 
nounced. : 


Mrs. Piatt has a new volume of poems in 
press, entitled ‘‘That New World.” Most of 
them are religious. 


Mr. Robert K. Weeks’s posthumous volume of 
“Twenty Poems” will be issued by Henry Holt 
& Co., this month. 


Cornelius Walford, the insurance writer and 
cyclopedist, is writing an Encyclopedia of 
British Journalism. 


A Lyons priest is said to have discovered a 
mauuscript treatise on the Eucharist written 
by St. Francis de Sales. 


Thomas Woolner’s bust of Charles Kingsley 
was unveiled September 22d, in the Baptistery 
of Westminster Abbey. 


The Rev. Horatius Bonar’s poem of ‘ My 
Old Letters,” in twelve books, will be issued by 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Roberts Brothers announce a new edition of 
James T. Fields’s selections from Sir Thomas 
Browne, formerly published by Osgood. 


A new edition of those of Matthew Arnold’s 
works formerly published by Osgood will be 
issued next month by Henry Holt & Co. 


A collection of the lyrical writings of the 
late Count Auersperg, under the title ‘‘In the 
Veranda,’’ is soon to be published in Berlin. 


George H. Hollister is engaged in preparing 
a new edition of his history of Connecticut, 
which will be brought down to the present 
time. 


A paper on the North American Indian lan- 
guages, by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, will ap- 
pear in ‘‘the London Philological Transactions 
for 1876.” 


M. P. J. Stahl’s “ Patins @’ Argent,” a version 
of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge’s “‘ Hans Brinker,”’ 
has been awarded a Montyon prize by the 
French Academy. 


The new volume of poems which Victor Hugo 
is said to be writing is, so far, purely literary. 
Several of the poems are satires, in which he 
shows that he remembers old scores, 


Professor Fiske says ‘‘ Deanthropomorphiza- 
tion is a progressive stripping off of the old 
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idea of purpose, and replacing it by the concep- 
tion of physical agencies.” Exactly. 


Rey. Washington Gladden’s lecture subject 
this year is “Old Times and New.” His 
‘‘ Working People and their Employers ”’ is get- 
ting good notices here and in England. 


The first part of the “‘ Lapidariwm Walliae,” in 
which the early inscribed and sculptured stones 
of Wales will be described by Professor J. O. 
Westwood, will be published in London short- 
ly. 

D. Lothrop & Co. have nearly ready ‘‘ Mrs. 
Hurd’s Niece,’’ by Ella Farman. It is a story 
‘designed especially for two classes of girls— 
those who think they have a mission and those 
who fear they have none.”’ 


A fourth edition of Harriet Martineau’s 
“ Biographical Sketches’ has been published 
in London, containing four new sketches— 
upon Sir John Herschel, Landseer, Barry Corn- 
wall, and Mrs. Somerville. 


Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard, has promised 
to write a treatise on the language and versifi- 
cation of Chaucer in his ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,’’ as 
given in F. J. Furnivall’s six-text print of the 
tales for the Chaucer Society. 


A “revised edition’? of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia is announced by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
to contain 8,000 pages and 4,000 engravings, 
and to be soldin the same styles of binding at 
a lower price than previous editions. 


It is understood that the Rev. Edward Eggles- 
ton, of the Church of the Holy Endeavor, has a 
“half-written novel’ on hand. This may 
be said to be the condition of a large number 
of the recently-published works of fiction. 


Mrs. Alexander Gilchrist, the widow of the 
author of ‘‘ Life of Etty’’ and the “Life of 
William Blake,’’ has left England, with her 
family, for the United States, and intends to 
reside, for some time, at least, in Philadelphia. 


‘Mr. Lowell is a poet,’’ says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, ‘and his criticisms of the poets whom 
he admires are marked by the sensitiveness to 
poetical beauty and the perception of the finer 
shades of meaning we might expect from such 
a writer.”’ 

Prof. Draper’s ‘‘Conflict between Religion 
and Science,’’ and ‘‘ The difference between 
the Western and Eastern Churches on the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity,’’ by Professor Langen, of 
Bonn, have been prohibited by the Index Ex- 
purgatorius, 


Mrs. Robinson, widow of the late ‘ War- 
rington,”’ of the Springfield Republican, is en- 
gaged in compiling a volume of his letters, etc. 
The book will also include a biography of this 
very successful and incisive newspaper corre- 
spondent. 


German literature, classic and modern, is get- 
ting into Russian Armenia. A review, pub- 
lished at Tiflis, contains a translation in 
Armenian of Schiller’s “Don Carlos” and 
translations from Uhland, Paul Heyse, and 
Wilhelm Miiller. 


Wide Awake, the sprightly Boston juvenile, 
is going to get up a ‘‘ dolls’ fair’’ in Boston, 
next December. Children are asked to send 
dolls of their own making, which will be ex- 
hibited for prizes and then given to sick chil 
dren in hospitals. 


The Rev. A. W. Scott Robertson, whose 
knowledge of some 25 miles of the old Canter- 
bury Road, says The Atheneum, exceeds that of 
any other person, has promised to write a paper 
on the road and Chaucer’s pilgrimage, for the 
Chaucer Society. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have nearly ready “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley’’; the second volume of Mr. 
John Habberton’s “‘ Select British Essayists”’; 
‘“¢The Barton Experiment,” by the same gen- 
tleman; and ‘‘ The Scripture Club of Village 
Rest,”? an anonymous satire. 


The Literary World says that ‘‘ young ladies 
who have graduated at high and normal 
schools and have been teachers publicly rank 
Tennyson as among the chief American poets, 
name Shakespeare as a cotemporary of Gray, 
and credit Whittier’s poems to Longfellow.” 


Chatto & Windus, London, will shortly pub- 
lish an edition of Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides, No- 
ble Numbers,”’ and complete collected poems, 
edited with introduction and notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart. Macmillan & Co. also an- 
nounce a selection from Herrick, edited by F. 
T. Palgrave. 


The next volume of ‘Lord Sheffield’s Life 
and Letters,” to appear in London this month, 
will contain a map of North America, of curious 
historical interest. It will show the partition 
of our continent between England, Spain, and 
the United States, proposed in 1782 and re- 
jected by the United States. 


A new cookery book, ‘‘Practical Cooking and 
Dinner-Giving,’’ by Mrs. Hendrson, wife of ex- 
Senator Henderson, of St. Louis, will be pub- 





lished by Harper & Brothers. It will include 
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practical instructions in cookery, in the service 
of dishes, and the modes of entertaining at 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 


The Boston Transcript says: 


“The announcement by Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co. of ‘Student Life at Harvard,’ by a grad- 
uate, has created a genuine ripple of excite- 
ment among the alumni—not only of the par- 
ticular class of which the author was a mem- 
ber, but among all those who have not out- 
lived or outgrown the memories of their col- 
lege days.” 

C. Griggs & Co. will issue, in time for the 
holidays, a new edition of Benjamin F. Taylor’s 
“Songs of Yesterday.’? They have also in 
press, to be ready in about a month, the first 
American translation of ‘“ Frithiof’s Saga,” of 
which seventeen different translations have ap- 
peared in Europe. J. R. Osgood & Co.’s trans- 
lation, though long announced, has never ap- 
peared. 


Says The Quarterly Review: ‘The broad gen- 
eral impression left by the Life, Letters, and 
Journals of George Ticknor is admiration 
blended with surprise at the number, variety, 
and select character of his friends and corre- 
spondents, as well as the wide range of his at- 
tainments; at his exceptionally favorable re- 
ception in foreign countries, as well as the 
many excellent qualities of head and heart 
which caused him to be so highly esteemed and 
valued in his own.” 

It is said the Princess of Thule, in William 
Black’s novel of that name, is a real person, the 
daughter of an innkeeper in the Hebrides, 
known in common life as Mr. Hunter, who Keeps 
an inn and farm ata place called Gaw-na-hins, on 
the west side of the Lewis, where tourists and 
people in search of a holiday go to spend some 
weeks at a time, to fish. He has also takena 
hotel in Stornoway, where he may be seen, the 
tourist says, ‘‘in gray clothes, with an imposing 
full-moon face, well-combed, grizzled beard, 
pompous, dignified, and commonplace.’”’ But, 
whether the “ Princess’’ be a real person or not, 
she is as realistic as the Princess of Wales, and 
will probably be much more widely known and 
longer remembered. The most real of all per- 
sons and the most long-lived and best-loved are 
the people of fiction. There are no queens 
whose names are so well known as those that 
live only insong. Juliet, and Portia, and Des- 
demona are as real women as any that ever sat 
on thrones and who live in the pages of history. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Turkistan. Notes ofa Journey in Russian Turk- 
istan, Khokand, Bukhara, and Kuldja. By 
Eugene Schuyler, Ph. D. a ana 
with maps. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xii. 411; 463. 

New York: Scribner  AeatiomeieO,.. .. $750 

The Adventures of Captain Mago, By “pote 

Cahun. Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. Ll- 
lustrated by P Phillipoteaux. i2mo, pp. 
viii, 344. The same........ : 

Mountain et a a With an introduction 

aad additions by J. T. Headley. Ulustrated. 





12mo, pp. vi, . Seasamaee pistes inntereiteh 150 
Roman History; the Early Empire. By W. W. 

Capes, M. A. (Epochs of History.) The 

ics 60000 0..ciasnbdbbee 2setmenbanestabeses 00 
Sermons for the New Life. By Horace pee 

nell. (New edition, revised.) 12mo, pp. 

ID BRNO oo cccdccce 00 c5n + 9808089500882 consangieve 150 


Medigweval and Modern Saints and Miracles. ‘Not 
ab uno e Societate Jesu. 12mo, pp. 307. New 
York: Harper & Brothers... . ..............5- 
The Uncommercial Traveler, Hard Times, and 
the Mysterv of Edwin Drood. By Charles 
Dickens. Illustrated. (Household Edition.) 
Sq. Sv, pp. 328. The same... .. .......6...-0. 153 
The Peep of Day Library. Peep of Day; Se- 
quel to Peep of Day Story of the Apostles: 
Kinés of Israel: Kings of Judah; Captivity 
of Judah. Ilustrat« d. §vols., 16mo0. in box, 
pp. 206, 255, 226, 214, 202, 254. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers 
Heroes of Israel. By A. L.O. E. Shepherd of 
Bethlehem, Exiles in Babylon, Rescued from 
Egypt, Triumph over Midian, Hebrew He- 
roes. Illustrated. 5 vols., 16mo, in box, pp. 
440, 388, 465, 333, 366. The same. en Tee 
Stories of Vinegar Hill. By the author of oa El- 
Jen Montgom -ry’s Book-shelf.” An Hune- 
dred Fold, Golden Thorns, The Old Charch 
Door, L[llustrated. 3 vols., l6mo, pp. 178, 158, 
SN, ROD a ivresspenchescccdebvésiviuicvevcc 3 00 
Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair 
trated. l6mo, pp. 318. The same... 
My Old Letters. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. 
12mo, pp. vii, 352. The same.............,..0.. 200 
Lady Ernestine; or. The Absent Lord of Ros he- 
Sorte, By Mrs Catharine A. Warfield. 12mo, 











pp. peepee. T. B. Peterson & 

others PAgtnaaeed as spbvows be teteedendiesiee 175 
The Rival aes Miss Julia Pardoe. 

8vo, paper, pp. 194. By GAMEC.......0.c0006 vi 0 75 


The Ethics of Benedict de aeaans: From the 
Latin. 8vo, pp. xxxviii, 338. New York: dD. 
a I Ree cteee, OO 

Historical and Architectural Pretches. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C L. (New edition.) 
Illustrated. mmo, pp. xi, 315. New York: 
Macmillan & Cc > ecesceseone BOD 

Sermons. By J. B. Moziey. D_D. “tomo, 

304. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.. Csmer 200 

Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. § 181 
109. The same........ sa phe 180, oe 075 

The Encore. BylI 
pp. 192 bedaie Seer Ditson & Co... ...... C % 

The Whippoorwill. By W. 0. eceeneen 
mo, pp. 224. The same..,., .......... ation 

Jobnson’ s New U niversal Cyclopedia, ‘Vol. Ill; 
Lichfie%« a Large 8vo, pp. vii, 1760. New 
York: A. Johnson & Son. (Sold by sub- 
sc’ iption.) 

Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. I le 
fellow. England and Wales. Vol. ivSn 
mae. pp. ix, 266. Boston: James R. Osgood 
OOS prior 600-8055... cbbbockdovisonsonscc seseee 100 

easineniin. and How He Worked in Dia 8- 
temper; with other poems. B 
Browning 16mo, pp, 180. The sam Ze ere 150 

The National Ode, July 4th, 1876. B Ba a 
Taylor. (Heliotype reproduction. By, Be The 









fiymns of the Ages. (N sdition. ) 38 vols, 12 2mo, 
pp. XV, 517; ix, 335; vii, 331. The same,,....,. 4 50 

The Doliiver Romance, and other pieces, By 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. (New edition.) 4 
16mo, pp. 214. The same............. ; 
Klsie’s Motherhood. By Martha Farg ubars n 
Itlustrated. 16mo, pp. 376. New York: arson. 
eg EO rae eeeeere os 


Fallen Fortunes. A Novel. By Jemes Payn. 






150 





(Appleton’s Library of Choice Novels.) 8vo. 
per, pp. 223. New York: D. Appleton & 0% 
From Dawn to Sunrise. By Mrs. J- Gregory 
Smith, 12mo, pp. 406. Rouse’s Point, N. Y.: 
The Lovell Printing and Publishing Uo....... 
Laura Linwood: or, The Price of an Accom- 
Bross and By the author of “The White 
‘oss’ = “Dove of Pearls.”” New York: 
o RV ROOOIEs v5.00 ccccaves i ae eee 








Prt. ae ‘Cook Book. 0, pp. 384. 
Marysville, O.: J. H. i fe egesneaes . 
Essays. By Charles T. Townsend. 12mo, pp. 


404. New York: Charles P. Somerby........- 
The panes against the Church. manemy pp. 72. The 0% 
MD. cesccctecccese oncenccosecs hooscmeee ‘ 
Rong's Go Commercial Calculator. “By Christian 
Jr. 18mo,tucks. Bloomington, IIl.... 
The ao of Our Country. By Mrs. Lewis B. 
Monroe. Illustrated. 1émo, pp. 272. Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co.... .....20.0-. seeees 
vet. Huxley in America. (Tribune extra, No. 
a6.) S8vo, paper, pp. wre New York: The Tri- 
bune Association. bocsedbsecdocdvoonsstsvecses veee 025 
The Morals of Trade. By R. Heber Newton. 
12mo, pp. 110. New York: T, Whittaker,..... 1.00 
Boys of other Countries. By Bayard Taylor. 
fl este ted. 12mo, pp. iii, 164. New York: 
P. Putnam’s Sons.......... bccabucsds esesees SED 
Amongst Machines. By the author of “The 
Young Mechanic.” Illustrated. _ pp. 
ES Sees MRO cs .iccdbaceabchscencesce cove 
Captain Sam; or. The Boy Scouts of 1814. By 
(zeorge Cary Eggleston. 12mo, PP. 212. The 
BAMEC...cccccccccccccccccccccsecccccccccccccccoccccs - 150 
Once Upona Time. By Mary E. Craigie. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, pp. 127. The same,,............ 100 
History of Germany for Junior Classes. By 
Sutherland Menzies. Illustrated and with 
Map. (Putnam’s Historical Series.) 16mo, 
pp. $44, The same..... Mninaneaereer ites aanseen 10 
Reminiscences of Levi Coffin. Ilustrated. 12mo0, 
pp. viii, 712. Cincinnati: The Western Tract 
OTE cnvdpocnccnevescccnccces Pedercec-serececs 
The Fallen, and other Poems. By Somes B. 
Kenyon. i6mo, pp. 288. Utica: Curtiss & 
GBR, ccvs cee cnesssncesee 
What Tommy Did. By “Emily Huntington 
Miller. wa“ Sq. i6mo, PP. 174. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & CoO........cc0--sseccoce 12% 
Ten Cents. By Mary Dwinell Chellis. 16mo, pp, 
334. New York: The National peoepe argued 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD, 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptly re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded. postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 


L! FE AND LETTERS OF REY. DR. 
M’CLINTOCK, 
Late President of Drew Seminary 
By GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D. 
A Complete Record of the Career of the Labor- 
ious Stadent, the Versatile Author, and 
Eloqvent Preacher. 


This volume details the progress of Dr. M’Clintock 
from a clerkship to the highest positions of honor 
and usefulness. It is varied in incident and presents 
in his letters his opinions on the leading questions of 
theage. Price, $1.75. 

The volume affords a vivid illustration of an inter- 
esting phase of American life, and will reward at- 
tention beyond the religious rsuasion to which it 
eae ees an object of just and honorable pride.—[ New 

OTK 
Dr. M’C esock has been fortunate in finding a 
biographer able to appreciate the general interest 
which his life must have independent of his charch 
connections.—New York World. 

It is simply a matter of course that this book will 
have alarge reading and probably be the subject of 
able review. Ours is the simpler task of afresh ex- 
pressing our interestin the records concerning one 
who, in an abandon of enthusiasm which we would 
not seek to moderate ever, has seemed to us a won- 
derful man.—Northern Christian Advocate. 

From the rich materials offered by such resources 
as these Dr. Crooks has been able to present the 
friends of this greatly beloved and lamented minis- 
ter, author, and educator. an admirable memorial of 
his life and labors.--Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

te” Above will be sent to any address 1 in the U. 
on receipt of price. 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, N.Y. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 


The Boston Advertiser reports in full, in all its issues, 
with the author’s revision the very remarkable Lec: 
tures of Rev. Joseph Cook. These lectures com- 
mence with the concessions of Darwin, Huxley, Dana, 
Hackel,and Agassiz respecting Evolution, and are 
to be followed by lectures on other vital questions of 
thetime. They are given weekly and to crowded 
ga of clergymen, scientists, and other men of 
cult 

Subscri tion price of Daily, $12; Semi-weekl 
Weekly, #2; with a discount of 15 per cent. to clones: 


men. Teddies 
*. WATERS, Treasurer, 


+ Booren DAL Y ADVERTISER, 
29 Court Street, Boston. 


New and Old Books. 


PRICED CATALOGUE NO. 6 
OF 


RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS 


in all departments of Literature just issued and will 
be sent free to any address. 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller, 


S82 NASSAU STREET, New York. 
BANCS, MERWIN & CoO., 


656 Breaaway, New York, 
sell at auction LIBRARIES OF BOOKS (newan 
Autogra hs, Cos, etc. Consignments solicits, ae 

The sale of October 23d and three following days 
comprises the works of the most distinguished Phy- 
—— ees > —. French, and German.” 

n Thursday an friday ensuin, 
LAW BOOKS, English ridey, cussing VALUABLE 
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APPLETONS’ PERIODICALS. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL: a Monthly eeent of 
Popular Literature. New Series. 25 cents per 
humber. $3 per annum. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is now published monthly. 
It is devoted to popu'ar literature and all matters of 
taste and general culture—published at a price to 
bring it within the reach of all classes. It contains 
superior fiction, in the form of serials and short 
stories; papers * graphically descriptive of pictur- 
esque places; articles upon men of note and upon 
the habits of ‘different peoples; essays upon house- 
hold and social topics; articles ‘of travel and adyen- 
ture; scientific and industrial articles, written in a 
graphic and popular style. In brief, the aim is to be 
comprehensive, poe inits plan all branches of 
literature and all themes of interest to intelligent 
readers. ch number is illustrated. 

TERMS: Three Dollars per annum, postage pre- 

aid, to all subscribers in the United States” or 

'wenty-five Cents per number. A Club of Four 
Yearly Subscriptions will entitle the sender to an ex- 
tra subscription gratis; that is, five copies will be 
sent one year for twelve dollars. For $7.20 APPLE- 
TONS’ JOURNAL and THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTH- 
LY (full price eight dollars), postage prepaid. 


= POPUI.AR SCIENCE MONTHLY. Conducted 
by E. L. YOUMANS. 

This periodical was started (in 1872) to promote the 
diffusion of valuable scientific knowledge, in a read- 
able and attractive form. among all classes of the 
community, and has thus far met a = supplied by 
no other magazine in the United State 

Containing instructive and interesting articles and 
abstracts of articles, original, selected, translated, 
and illustrated, from the pens of the leading scien- 
tific men of different counties, accounts of import- 
ant scientific discoveries, the application of science 
to the practical arts, and the latest views put forth 
concerning natural sbenomenn. have been given by 
savants of the highest authority. Prominent atten- 
tion has been also devoted to those various sciences 
which help to a better understanding of the nature of 
man, to the bearings of science upon the questions 
of society and government, to scientitic education, 
and to the conflicts which spring from the progress- 
ive nature of scientific knowledge 

THE POPULAR SCTENCE MONTHLY is published in 
a large octave, handsomely printed on clear type, 
and, when the subjects admit, fully illustrated. 

TERMS: $5 per annum, or Fifty Cents per Number. 
Rocage prepaid to all subscribers in the United 





THe SART JOURNAL: an interuationsl Gallery of 
Engravings, by distinguished artists of Europe 
and America. Witn Illustrated Sea in the 


THe ART JOURN AL is a monthl publication, 
quarto size, superbly illustrated and printed, and 
spec jally devoted to the world of Art—Painting, 
Scuipture. Architecture, Decoration, Engraving, 
Etching, Enameling, and Designing in all its branch- 
es—having in view the double purpose of supplying 
a complete illustrated record of progress in the Arts 
and of affording a means for the cultivation of Art 
taste among the people. Kach number is richly and 
abundantly illustrated on both steel and wood. and 
no pains are spared to render this ** ART JOURNAL’ 
the most valuable publication of the kind in the 
world. Itcontains the Steel Plates and [lustrations 
of the LONDON ART JOURNAL, a publication of 
world-wide fame (the exclusive right of which for 
Canada and the United States has been purchased by 
the publishers), with extensive additwns devoted prin- 
ae to American Art and American topics. Sold onty 
by Subscription. Price 75 cents per number; $9.00 per 
annum; postage prepaid. 

Subscriptions receive! by the Publishers or their 
agents. AGENCIES: 22 Hawley St . Boston; 922 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post-Office Avenue, Balti- 
more; 53 Ninth St., Pittsburgh; 100 State St., Albany; 
42 State St., Rochester; 103 State St..C hicago; 30 W. 
4th St., Cincinnati; 305 Locust St st Louis; 20 St. 
Charlies St., New Orleans; 230 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


__‘549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
Mac!eod’s Memoirs. Complete edition......... -. $2 00 








Macaulay’s Essays. Complete edition., 2 5 
Sidney Smith’s Works. 3 vols. 400 
Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary. 

edition..... ee reer eee 12% 
*Chambers’s Encyclopwedia. Revised edition, 1876 30 00 
*Watts’s Second a Lee ddssoy joie 12 00 
Tennyson's Works — including 

FEE UES dn cccockSsetcbennnbecencasesscuee 


R. WORTHINGTON, 750 mienehar, New York. 
S. S. TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


Gee volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on quan- 
tit 

“ Destined “% be the a for thoughtful 
Bible reader mople, attractive, correct, 
and judicious inthe wae “of learning.—Rev. Howard 
Orosi 

ny Incomparably 9 best we know for the next quar- 
ter’s lessons.’’— Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., in The Chris- 
tian Weekly. 

** A member of my family has used it in preference 
to all others in conducting a large and adult Bible 
class.” —Prof. Austin Phelps, Andover Seminary. 


A. S$. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue. Boston. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


NATURE. A weekl 
ence. $5a year. MAC. 
21 Astor Place. New York. 














Niustrated Journal of Sci- 
ILLAN & CO., Publishers 





“How to be a Christian.” By Rev. W. Gladden. 
Prepaid, 7ic. M.H.SARGENT, Treasurer, Boston. 


B. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
Libraries und old books bought. 
167,432 books on hand. 
Almost given away. 
Centennial catalogue free. Sendstan 
LEGGAT BR 
3 Beekman &t., New York’ City 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


“THE CHRISTIAN is ihe best paper that comes 
to me.”—C. H. Spu — One of the best of the 
Amenben: “periodica 5.” — London Christian Times. 
“That most excellent paper, THE CHRISTIAN.” —Brit- 
ish Herald, **Thne most unsectarian paper in the world.” 

—Sharon Mirror, ‘Free from denominationalism and 
containing much valuable religious reading.”’—Y. M. 
C. A. Quarterly. “1 like THE CHRISTIAN for its uni- 
form soundness.’’—George Muller, of ~t gto “A very 
good paper. Iwish every one would ta 
John Cumming, of London. “The best family paper 
in New Sngland.’’—Tabernacle Candlestick. 

A large, illustrated, first-class, sixteen-page monthly 
family religious paper. 33x46 inches (size of Harper's 
Wu shed tat printed with clear type on fine paper. Estab- 
lished e wre Circulation about 40,000. Full of in- 
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The Youth’s Com . 8 
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ketches, true stories, records of providences, 
answers to prayer, poetry,music,temperance, rel gion, 
and common sense. No sectarianism, controversy, 
litics, adverti ts. pills, puffs, or patent medi- 
cines admitted. It contains four distinct 4- page 
pe pers—The Common People and The Wayside. 
llustrated ; ‘Phe Christian and The » Armory, Op- 
posing Skepticism: Te Terms #1 a ge eioers 
EMONT HSON TR AL 10CE Ts. 

To canvassers or ministers, 3 months free. nies” 
did pr largest cc Agents wanted, 


Address H. L. HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


DR. JOH Neows $30 5 EALTH-LIFT. Com- 
mended by LL, D.s. -Ds., College Presidents 
and Profs., School i Prinepalg, A Authors, Ban nkers, and 
Brain-Workers general BR Fall Circular for Stamp. 

J.W.Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’rs, 14 Bond 8t., N. Y. 














RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN BASCOM, 

President of the University of Wisconsin. 
Author of “‘ Science, Philosophy, and Religion,” etc. 
Large 12mo. Cloth, $2. 

* . . . A book which no thoughtful minister of 
the Gospel can afford to neglect. . . . Its arguments 
are masterly. . . . Itisthe work of athinker whose 
courage is equal to his insight and whose strongest 
wish is to justify the ways of God to man.”’—N. Y. IN- 
DEPENDENT. 


FAITH AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


By PROFESSOR R. B. WELCH. 
With an Iniroduction by Professor TAYLER LEWIS 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Thoughtful, scholarly, and vigorous.”—Schenec- 
tady Union. 


“ Clear, logical, and convincing.” —Faith and Works 


SPIRITUALISM 


AND ALLIED CAUSES AND CONDITIONS 
OF NERVOUS DERANGEMENT. 
By PROFESSOR WM. A. HAMMOND, M.D. 
Octavo. Cloth, extra, illustrated, $2.25. 


“The author brings to his task special and unques- 
tioned abilities. His book is one that should be wide 
ly read.”’—Christian Union, 

“Sensible and entertaining.’—N. Y. Nation. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 
By OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHINGHAM. 


Octavo. Cloth, extra, with Portrait, $2.50. 


“A remarkable episode, . . . treated from per- 
sonal knowledge. . . . A welcome volume.”—N.Y. 
Tribune. 


6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Any publication sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
New Fall List now ready. 


“G00D BOOKS WILL SELL.” 


Wide Awake Pleasure Book isthe most successful book 
for children ever published in this or any country. 


BOSTON, D. LOTHROP & CO, Publishers. 


GET THE BEST. 
265,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 


The Only Authorized Guide 
TO THE 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Visitors’ Guide. 


Published under an exclusive contract with the Cen 
tennial Board of Fininee. 

Containing a Map of the City, a Colored Plan of the 
Centennial! Grounds and Buildings, and 48 pages 
of valuable and interesting information. 
I}lustrated. 12mo0. Paper, Cover, 25 Cents. Fine 
Edition, Extra Cloth, 50 Cents. 

French, German, and Spanish Editions. 








*,* For sale_by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
. _. postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Pubs 
shers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


CP Al NEW Subscribers for 1877, paying in ad- 
vance after November 1st, 1876, will receive the paper 
WEEKLY. from receipt of remittance to January 1st, 
1577, without charge. 


Combined Papers—Forty-seventh Year! 


The Country Gentleman. 


The Country Gentleman is published WEEKLY 
on the following terms, when paid strictly in ad- 
vance : ONE CoPYy, one year, $2.50; FouR Copies 
$10, and an additional copy for the year free to the 
sender of the Club; TEN COPIES $20, and an addi 
tional copy for the year free to the sender of the Club. 

The Country Gentleman possesses an unequaled 
Corps of Correspondents, regular and occasional, 
among the BEST FARMERS of All Parts of the Coun- 
try, and constantly reflects the practical condition 
and progress of the husbandry of every section of 
the United States and civilized world. 


The Country Gentleman gives in its HortTICcCUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT a continuous variety of in- 
formation and suggestions, equal or superior in the 
aggregate to what is obtained in the monthly num- 
bers of most magazines devoted to Horticulture. 


The Country Gentleman has probably done as 
much as all other journals combined to introduce 
and disseminate IMPROVED STocK of every kind 
through the country, and commands to a greater 
degree than any contemporary the confidence and 
support of breeders and purchasers. 








The Country Gentleman contains unusually fu 
and trustworthy MARKET REPORTS, and devotes 
special attention to them and to the Prospects of the 
Crops, as throwing light upon one of the most impor 
tant of all questions—When to Buy and When to Sell. 


The Country Gentleman embraces numerous 
minor departments of a practical character—such as 
the Dairy, the Poultry Yard, the Apiary, the Vine- 
yard, and so on; and weekly presents a column or two 
for the Housewife and an interesting variety of 
Fireside Keading. It contains a well-edited Review 
of Current Events and its advertising pages furnish 
a directory of all the principal agricultural and horti- 
cultural establishments of the country. 


{2" SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers 
ALBANY N.¥ 
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CENTENNIAL GUIDES. 


GET THE BEST! 
265,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD 


The Visitors’ Guide 


o the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished under an exclusive contract with the Centen- 
nial Board of Finance. Containing a Map of the City, 
a Colored Ulan of the Centennial Grounds and Build- 
ings, and 48 pages of valuable and interesting infor- 
mation. Llustrated. 12mo0. Paper cover, 25 cents. 
Fine Edition, Extra Cloth, 50 cents. Also in the 
French, German, and Spanish languages. Cloth. 
50 cents each. 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


A complete Guide to the city and its surroundings, 
including Fairmount Park and the Exhibition 
Grounds. Revised and Enlarged. With map and 1i0 
lllustrations. Royal 8vo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mal, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the Pub- 
ishers, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


FOR FALL AND CHRISTMAS TRADE. 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
Choice Books, at 30 to 50 per cent. 

below Publishers’ Prices. 
Great bargains. Send for the best cata- 

logue of good books ever Wet A free. 

Es & LA 
301 Washington St., opp. Old Souths Boston, 
1VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
13S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprictors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens, Send for catalogues and circulars. 


THE ONLY WEEKLY PAPER PUB- 
lished exclusively for Youth isthe Young Folks’ News, 
It is handsomely illustrated. _ 1,25 per an- 
num, Specimen number 3 cents. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21S. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


SEND TEN CENTS to L. A. Elliot & Co., Fine Art 
Dealers, Boston, for ** The Beautiful Home” (Art 
Hints and List of more than 2,400 Engravings, etc.). 


Is “Eternal” Punishment 
Endless ? 


BY JAMES MORRIS WHITON, Pu. D., 
Principal of Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 
Sq. 16mo. Cloth, $1; Paper, 75 cts. 

A New England Congregational clergyman writes: 
*T have read the work with exceeding satisfaction.” 
Another says: “I wish I could let you know how 
much your book has helped me.”’ A leading Presby- 
terian minister writes: ‘I do not remember ever to 
have read a book that has taken deeper hold of me.” 
“A thoughtful, candid, earnest little book.”—Ad- 
vance. * Well written and shows careful study.’’— 
Methodist. ‘“‘Animportant contribution of calmness 
and critical reserve to theological inquiry.’’—Liberal 

Christian. 

*,* At all bookstores, or mailed on receipt of price 
by the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


ARTHUR’S 


Mlustrated Home Magazine 


Year after year periodicals 
the Home Maga- tay. ms 




















The day, it claims 
zine continues to be, in its pes 
to goin: in favor culiar character 
zis — people. and varied do- 

king rank partments, 
with the best more tho- 


renghiy identified with tho bests n their 
common life and social interests, many other 
magazine of its class. 

Terms, $2.50 a year: 3 copies #6. 
copies and one extra to club getter. 
number 10 = 

GREAT PREMIUM,.—For 20 subscribers at 
club rates, we Bane asa Premium, acopy ofour 
Great Nationa ro of all the Presi- 


denis of the United Btafes, clegantlz 
ramed in heavy Wainut an oulde 
in '. The most valuable premium ever Odered Tor 


subscribers at club rates. 
ome Magazine for sale by News Dealers, 


T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, 


THE HAWK-EYE, 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


A Metropolitan Eight-page Daily. 
Hawk-Eye Publishing Co., Publishers. 


From September Number of Rowell’s Centennial 
Newspaper Exhibition. 


This bright Western paver. under the management 
of its young chief Frank Hatton, hardly yet 
thirty years of age, has, withinthe two years of his 
proprietorship, earned a national reputation for its 
terse and vigorous Damian of all live topics and 
for its sparkling and original humor. It is quoted and 
circulated from Ocean to ocean, from Maine to Texas 
und the mountains, being universally acknowledged 
one of the best of its class. THE HAWK-EYE occu~ 
pies the ground floor (30x130 feet) and five floors (30x80 
eet), mnnoyentty one of the finest newspaper build- 
ings in the West. On the greattranscontinental line, 
well known as the “ Burlington Route,” in the very 
center of the richest portion of the country, in a 
town of people, why should it not grow and 
prosper? The first paper in lowa to require and use 
for its circulation a double-cylinder press, it leads in 
all things and follows in nothi Republican and 
Radical in politics. it fearlessly and — 
criticises Republicans as it sees their érror: 

While it daily hasa general circulation ene ualed 
by any other daily, in a territory at least 350 miles in 
diameter, it also has a large and —— weekly cir- 
culation, ‘unparalleled inits immediate locality, and 
avery warm and admiring support in city and coun- 
try round. Besides a sepmas city and mail circulation 
of 2,500 copies daily,it has a metropolitan circula- 
tion, by news-dealers and train-dealers, reachin 
often 1.000 and frequently 1,50 copies per day. Deal- 
ersieclaro that within 100 miles east and 150 miles 


For 12, six 
Specimen 











than hy other except Chicago papers, 
twenty t 

Jealous of its supremacy as a newspape: welcome 
to noone of all parties for its editorials, “inerature 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NOW IN PRESS, 


THE ARMOR BEARER, 


A New Collection of Fine Hymns and Beautiful 
Music, prepared especially for Gospel-Meetinges, 
Revivals, Camp-Meetings, Christian Associue 
tious, Sanday-echeels. and the Family. By Rev. 

. PAYSON HAMMOND and W. WARREN BENTLEY, 
with choice selections by a large number of the lead- 
ing composers of the day. Do not commence your 
meetings till you have examined this book. It bids 
fair to meet with a success equal to the famous 
**Moopy and SANKEY Collection,” it being designed 
to occupy the same field of usefulness. Price 30 cents. 
Specimen pages free. Published b 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


547 Broadway and 39 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


THE ARMOR BEARER, 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
!! REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


FOR PIANO. 


—A CARD.— 














The Publishers, believing the demand of the times 
should be met, have reduced the price of this famous 
method for the piano-forte to $3.25. 


They believe the public will appreciate their action. 
As to merit and excellence, there is no book its equal. 
It stands first and foremost, asits sales of hundreds 
of thousands will attest. Is attractive, thorough, 
and successful. It is considered by all fair judges to 
be the perfection of a piano instruction book. Price 
$3.25. Sent post-paid for this price. 


{#™ Sold by all music and book dealers. and used by 
the principal teachers in the United States and 
Canada. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 
71! Broadway, 
New York. 


J. E. Ditson & Co., 
Successors to Lee & Walker, 


Philadelphia. 





Songs for the People! 


a Hymnsand 
acred Songs.” 


Used exclusively at the religious services held by 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35¢. each by mail. 
Price, Words only, #5 per 100; 6c. each by mail. 


““Winnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection for devotional exer- 
cises ever issued (except the ** MOODY AND SANKEY 
SONG Booh”’). 


Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 


* Brightest and Best.” 


Entirely new and sterling songs for the Sunday- 
school, by 
LOWRY and DOANE. 


This work should be used in every Sunday-school 
in the land. Those who have adopted it are delight- 
ed with it. It is constantly increasing in popularity. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 ; 35c. each by mail. 





GB The above and all of our other Publications are 
sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere. 


BICLOW & MAIN, |= 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington street, Chicago. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 


ESTABROOKE’S 


Art Galleries, 
NO.31 UNION SQUARE, 


N. W. CORNER OF 16th STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
NO. 426 FULTON AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN. 


ALL KINDS OF PICTURES TAKEN, COPIED, Etc. 
NON-REVERSED FERROTYPES, Rgc. 

















Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
KE. & H. Ae & fon §e2 BROAD- 


Frames, 8 Me- 
fg ere Albums and Photographs of Celedri 
A  Maaniacgur. 

d First Pre- 





25 Fanoxs CARDS, all styles, with name, Joan, 
postpaid. J, B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co. 














Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with na 
25 ots., postpaid. L. JONES RCO. Nassau Noe 


MORTON GOLD PENS. 


Also every variety of 
Gold, Pearl, and Celluloid Pencils 


AND PEN-HOLDERS, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 


25 MAIDEN LANE1 NEW YORK. 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 








FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28 


75, 1, ete. embracing 
every style and finish. 


24 BROADWAY. New York. 








EDUCATION. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


College of Music. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL IN- 
STITUTION IN THE CITY. 
No. 56 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms, 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

The thirty-first year of this institution will com- 
mence Sept. 13th, 1876. New scholars should be pres- 
ent the day previous, that they may be classified 
before school opens. Ample accommodations for 

upils from abroad will be found in the adjacent 

uilding, where they will receive the constant atten- 
tion of experienced teachers. For Circulars address 


A. CRITTENDEN, Ph.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MLUE. L. f°. meerawe 

ets AND MAN posRmne 
} SCHOOL FOR YOUNG I A DIBS, 

1 East aha Street, Corner of 5th Avenue 

reopened October 8th. The Musical Department is 

under the care ft Professors 8. B. Mills and B. 

Laurent. Mrs. M. J. R. Buel, en of Washington, 
. C., Will be connected with the school. 

KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


CHARLIER sak fry es FOR YOUNG 


167 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
will reopen September 26th. A’ few boarders will be 
taken. Pupils prepared for the Harvard Examinations 
for Women. Circulars can be had on application. or 
at Putnim’s. Mile. SOPHIE LENZ and Professor 
M. J. DRENNAN, Principals. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N.Y. Rates reduced to #172a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time proportionately. 

JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 











F ees 
AND D 














PAWLING INSTITUTE 
opens its next year Sept. 11th, 1876. Superior advan- 
tages for Young Ladies Address, for catalonus and 
terms, PAWLING INSTITUTE, Pawling, N. Y. 





TEACHERS wanting positions poms session see 
American School Institute’s”’ App. Demand 
forteacners now good. J.W. Schermerhorn. 14Bond st. 


IRON CITY COLLEGE, Pittsburgh, Penn. The 
most complete business coilege in the United States, 


Address, for Circulars. 
J.C. SMITH, A. M., Principal. 
Conn. For both sexes 


Winchester Institate, 
Fits Boys for College. JAMES COWLES, Prin. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


An agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 


FE AND LABORSOF Niky 


LIVINGSTO 


Another &S0, first 6days. Over 50,000 copies of 
this Standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 

0,000 more needed by the people. A book of 
matchless interest, profusely illustrated and very 
cheap. royal chance for agents. For proof and 
terms adasees” HUBBARD BROS., 724 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ANDERSONVILLE 


N A oo ay ey of Andersonville Pris- 
a TEVENSON, Surgeon in 
Charee, with. op oes containing the 
@ names’ of Union soldiers who died 
f= there, he, ‘> and cause of death. Sent 
on ——- — price, $3. A splendid cam- 


n bDeO 
S Fe. NER BOLLL BROTHERS, Baltimore, Md. 
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NOTICE. We have the largest and 

best selling Stationery Package inthe 

World. It contains 18 sheets of paper. 

18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen a 

— of valuable Jewelry. Com lete sample ‘pack- 

with elegant gold-plated sleeve-buttons, and 

ladies? fashionable fancy Set, pin and drops, post- 

paid, 25 cents. Five packages, ‘with assorted ewelry, 

#1. kolid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
agents 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


The great interest in all nations and in our own 
thrilling history of 100 years makes this book sell 
faster than any other. 3 books in one, beautifully 
illustrated. Low Price, Bie eas sales, extra terms. Send 
for circular. URDY & CO., Phila., Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS! We have in press New Books 
by Bret Harte, Charies Dudiey Warner, Mark Twain, 
aoe. Ran Fish, and others. Now is the time to secure 

Catalogues sent free. ress AMER- 











CAN P iB. Co., Hartford, Conn.. Chicago, or Cin. O. 
made by ONE pacnt in 57 days. 13 
new ont Samples free. Address 


$89 “LININGTON, CHICAGO. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell RUBBER STAMPS. 
The ae oods at low rates. 
EV N & REED, Manuf’rs, 241 Broadway, N. Y. 


250 4 MONTH. Agents wanted, male or female, 
for the best selling articles. § 090 sold in 
one day. Address LAP M M’F’G CO., Marion, 0. 


LOB S8s 28", made. Novelt a oer 
ogues free. Felton & Co., 119 Nassau st., N. Y. 














442) a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
$552877 P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
$ g $ a day sure made by Agents setitns our 
] Chromos, ‘ Crayons, Picture and Chromo 
Cards. 1:25 s amples, worth $5, sent, 
Hostpald for 85 Cents. ‘Tilustrate d Catalogue tree. 
. BUPFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab’d Teo. 


AGENTS Serr: double proved) pre selling Pr Dr. Chase’ 


Chase's Prin *g House, Ann Arbor, Mich 

















The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
IiTIS BOLD 


Religious Questions, Political Question 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Family fo 
the Children, for Business Men, 
tor Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
all 


for Classes. 





Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THE INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT 


ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
LEONARD BACON, D'D., LL.D., 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 
. JOHN BA 3 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

cL BURRI 

TAUAN L. CUYLER, D.D, 


EEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE 
GEO. B. CHEEVER, D-D., 


ER, 
Chan. H RD CROSB 
Prof. nueetine Dwight, D.D., 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D. 
Row AE EGGLESTON, D.D., 
wot 2. ELLIS, D.D., 
Prot. c .C. EVE iT, 
Prof. GEORGE P. oo D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARR 
Mrs. R. 8. GREENOUGE 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLAD EN 
RD GLYND 


seem NSON, 
;EORGE H. HEPWORTH 
THE, 


Pres J. F. HU 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
PAUL H. HAYNE, 

LAURA SANFORD “ Fanchon 


LUCY LARCO 
Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 
GEO. MACDON 


ALD, 
OUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
THE ABBE MICHAUD, 
Chiet Judge J JOSEPH NEILSON 
REIL. 


R D. 

HARRIET W. RESTON, 

J. J. PIATT. 

MARGARET J, PRESTON 
s.8. M. B. PIATT 

EDNA Dinas’ P 

RACHEL P 


c. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
HIRAM RICH, 
R. 8. 8 


WILLIAM M. 7A) 
Prof. MOSES COIT 
J. HAM MOND TRUMBULL, LL.D 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

THAX 


ER. 
Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL 


GEO. M. TOWLE 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
CHAS. DUDLEY QvARNER 
Prof.C. A. YOUN 


The Elegant Steel Engravings he “BKXIAN 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom libera 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE, 


Subscription Price $3 with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprieter, 


251 Broadway New York. 
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The Independent, 


THE DAYS ARE SHORTER GROW- 
ING. 





BY EARL MARBLE. 





THE days are shorter growing, 
And lower down the sky 
The svn his course is going, 
As day by day rolls by; 
And, as the sun from o’er us 
Removes his watchful care, 
The autumn comes before us, 
With melancholy chorus 
Attuned to dreary air. 
The days are shorter growing, 
And going 
Th un to skies more fair. 


The days are shorter growing, 
And southward with the sun 
The summer warmth is flowing, 
For summer days are done. 
And now we sing with Auber, 
Forgetting Strauss’s air ; 
For in the brown October 
We grow mature and sober 
And ripen unaware. 
The days are shorter growing, 
And blowing 
The bleak autumnal air. 


The days are shorter growing, 
And skies, so blue alway 

Jn summer, now are showing 
More sober tones of gray. 

But, though the skies are grayer 
And lower in their tone, 

The foliage is gayer, 

As though some weird assayer 
His wondrous skill had shown. 

The days are shorter growing, 

And glowing 

The foliage to atone. 


The days are shorter growing, 
And evanescent joys 
The summer e’er was showing 
Seem now as sweet alloys. 
How quickly loves already 
Of summer we resign! 
Grown older now and steady, 
We call for joys more heady, 
To match our older wine. 
The days are shorter growing, 
And going 
Life’s sun in fast decline. 


‘The days are shorter growing, 
And soon the vivid glow 

The autumn’s woods are showing 
Will yield to shroud of snow. 

Ah! then shall we remember 
The spring and summer past, 

And, as the year’s last ember 

Yields ashes in December, 
To shiver at the last. 

The days are shorter growing, 

Foreshowing 
‘ Too soon the winter’s blast. 


What, though, then, shorter growing 
The days now with us are? 
Another season’s showing 
Will naught reveal to mar; 
And in the gladsome hours 
Of spring the sun shall rise 
And gild the fresh-blown flowers 
And warm Love’s jasmine bowers 
Again from deep-blue skies. 
The days are shorter growing ; 
But, knowing 
Their course, we dry our eyes. 


Life’s days are shorter growing, 
And lower sweeps the sun, 
Erst in the zenith glowing, 
Toward nearing horizon. 
And soon shall age be creeping 
Upon us, ere we know, 
And younger ones be weeping 
As they leave us, in death sleeping, 
Beneath life’s wintry snow. 
Life’s days are shorter growing, 
Foregoing 
The fleeting joys below. 


Life’s days are shorter growing, 
And soon shall be no more ; 
But, after Charon’s rowing 
Has placed us on yon shore, 
We feel that high and higher 
Will shine a brighter sun, 
Our longings to inspire, 
And never pale its fire, 
Nearing the horizon. 
Life’s days are shorter growing, 
But glowing 
In promise ’neath that sun. 





THE REVIVAL IN CHICAGO. 
BY THE REV. A, E, KITTREDGE. 


More than a week of Mr. Moody’s labors 
in this city has passed, and it is interesting 
to look back and note its marked spiritual 
features, which have given to Christians 
here hope and confidence for grander results 
these coming weeks. 

One problem has already been solved— 
viz., how far the old proverb, ‘‘ A prophet 
is not without honor save in his own coun. 
try,” will be true in the case of our breth- 
ren, Moody and Sankey. It is not true at 
all; but, on the contrary, personal acquaint- 
ance and love have only deepened the gen- 
eral interest in them and in their work. 
Take, for example, the attendance from day 
to day. The noon-meetings are held in 
Farwell Hall, which holds about two 
thousand, and hundreds have been turned 
away each day, unable to find even standing- 
room. On Monday evening, the 6th, at the 
Tabernacle about six thousand were present, 
leaving 2,500 chairs vacant, and some were 
inclined to be disheartened; but Tuesday 
evening every chair was filled and some 
persons were standing, and this was true 
also of Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
Thursday night it rained violently, and a 
small attendance was anticipated; but, to 
the surprise and joy of all, at least six 
thousand were present—a good sign of the 
deep interest awakened among the churches, 
for nine-tenths of the audience were church- 
members. So much for the attendance 
upon the meetings the first week. Then the 
union of believers seems to be growing 
more close and hearty as the meetings prog- 
ress. Pastors of the different Evangelical 
denominations are seen each night on the 
platform, and all petty jealousies seem to 
have been swept away in the one earnest 
passion for the upbuilding of the Kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. Members of the different 
churches are mingling together, hearing 
each other’s voices for the first time in 
prayer and praise, and it is just impossible 
to tell who is a Baptist, who a Methodist, 
who a Presbyterian, who a Congregation- 
alist, for all the little brigade flags have 
been furled for the time, and only one ban- 
ner, that of the cross, waves above the host 
of the Lord in Chicago. The pastors of the 
Episcopal Church alone have as yet not 
identified themselves with these meet- 
ings, and all efforts to induce them 
to be present have thus far failed. But 
what has been the character of the 
audiences which have assembled in the 
Tabernacle night after night? <A careful 
study of the eight thousand faces, so far as 
they could be seen clearly from the plat- 
form, has shown that all classes of society 
are represented in these vast congregations. 
The large majority every evening are men, 
and very many of these are evidently from 
the laboring classes, most of whom are 
never seen inside the walls of our churches. 
This certainly is the class for whose salva- 
tion, through these special services, Chris- 
tians should labor and pray—the men and 
women, from every social grade, whom the 
churches of the city have failed to reach; 
and there are, at the lowest estimate, be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand of 
these in Chicago, though the confession is 
a humiliating one to Christians, both pas- 
tors and their people. Had we expended 
less in church architecture, and more in 
multiplying the means for the diffusion of 
Gospel truth; had we thought less about 
our own salvation, and more about the 
glory of God in the conversion of perishing 
souls, Chicago would be a purer city to-day, 
and tens of thousands would be rejoicing 
in the love of Christ who now are wholly 
ignorant of his atoning work for them. 

An interesting feature, also, of the meet- 
ings thus far is the large and increas- 
ing attendance from the cities and 
towns outside of Chicago. This fact is 
manifest in the heavily-loaded trains on 
all our railroads, in our crowded hotels, in 
the calls at the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for information as to 
accommodations for strangers in boarding- 
houses, and also in the large number of 
pastors of churches from a distance, who 
have come to have their own souls refreshed 
with the shower of Divine Grace. Requests 
are pouring in for evangelistic work in 
other cities, and in a few weeks these calls— 
**Come over and help us ”—will be all an- 











swered by the presence in those places of 
earnest brethren from Chicago. This work 
will be under the charge of Messrs. Whittle 
and Bliss, assisted by Henry Moorhouse, of 
London; George C. Needham, the Irish 
evangelist; and as many others as the call 
demands. Thus we hope and pray that 
God will visit the entire Northwest, con- 
verting multitudes who now care nothing 
for those things. Thursday, Oct. 12th, will 
be observed in this city as a day of special 
humiliation and prayer, and a circular has 
been prepared in the name of the Chicago 
pastors and sent through the Northwest, 
asking Christians to unite with the churches 
of this city in the observance of the day. 
It is a grand thought which God put in Mr. 
Moody’s mind, and we are looking for great 
blessings as the answer to such a mighty 
volume of supplications. There has been 
thus far but one topic before these crowded 
assemblies in the noon-meetings and in the 
evening services at the Tabernacle; and this 
topic has been the sanctification of Chris- 
tians. All the preaching, the exhortations, 
and the prayers have concentrated toward 
this one object; and the heart-searchings 
among God’s people have been deep and 
sincere. Cherished sins have been rooted 
out, alienations between brethren have been 
healed, and, with tears and confessions, the 
prayer has gone up from the lips of thou- 
sands: ‘‘ Search me, O Lord, and know my 
heart. Try me, and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting.” There 
is, of course, always great danger that 
Christians will try to search their own 
hearts; and, if I were to criticise the work 
of this past week, I should say that the 
thoughts have been directed too much in 
upon self and too little from self away to 
Christ. For, after all, the only safe self-ex- 
amination is gained by ‘looking to Jesus, 
the Author and the Finisher of our faith.” 

On Friday evening, as the great Taber- 
nacle was being crowded to overflowing, 
our dear Brother Moody received the tele- 
gram announcing the sudden death of his 
youngest brother. The pastors of the city 
were hastily summoned into Mr. Moody’s 
study, and to them he announced the sad 
news and his purpose to go that evening to 
Northfield. ‘‘ I want,” he said, as the tears 
flowed down his face, ‘‘to see my brother’s 
face once more and to stand by the side of 
my aged mother in her bereavement.” By 
vote of the pastors, Mr. Whittle, whose 
labors in others cities God has so signally 
blessed, was requested to take charge of 
the meetings for a week and to preach that 
evening in the place of Mr. Moody. There 
was not a dry eye in that audience of nine 
thousand when the sad announcement was 
made, and sobs were heard all over the 
house as prayer was offered for our absent 
brother and his afflicted family in North- 
field. He will most certainly have the sym- 
pathy of all who know and love him, in 
this hour of trial, that he may be sustained 
and richly blessed for his future labors for 
the Master. 





October 16th.—In my previous letters to 
Tne INDEPENDENT I have written as the 
heading of each ‘‘ Mr. Moody in Chicago”; 
but now I may surely change those words 
to ‘‘ The Revival in Chicago.” The state- 
ment is certainly not an exaggerated one 
that never in the history of this city has 
there been so deep and thorough a conse- 
cration on the part of Christians to the in- 
terests of the Kingdom of Christ, and never 
such continued and importunate prayer for 
the conversion of the impenitent. My last 
letter closed with the sudden call to Mr. 
Moody to hasten to his bereaved mother, in 
Northfield, and the decision of the pastors 
to request Major Whittle to take charge of 
the meetings during the week of his ab- 
sence. It seemed a mysterious Providence 
which thus interrupted the meetings and 
called away our leader in the hour when 
the seed of divine truth had begun to take 
root, and all were anticipating a glorious 
and speedy harvesting. Some urged (and 
among them Mr. Moody and the writer) a 
return to Farwell Hall, on the ground that it 
would be far better to have that full to 
overflowing than to have the Tabernacle a 
third full, and thus bring a chill upon the 
meetings. But the decision was prayerful- 
ly reached to trust still more implicitly in 
the\Great and Omnipotent Leader, and re- 





main in the Tabernacle, believing that God 
could work with*or without our Brother 
Moody. And, now that the experiment has 
been tried and the week has closed, I de- 
sire to cheer the hearts of your readers by 
saying to them that God has been better to 
us than our fears, so that he seems now to 
be saying to his church here: ‘‘Oh! thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 
The meetings at the Tabernacle began on 
Monday evening with an attendance of 
about 4,000, and steadily increased each 
night, until the number on Thursday even- 
ing must have been, at the lowest estimate, 
6,000; and on Friday evening, in the midst 
of ahard rain, the great Tabernacle was 
more than half full. Then, in answer to 
the prayers of God’s children, our Brother 
Whittle was wonderfully strengthened for 
his responsible position, preaching each 
night with a clearness, a grasp of thought, 
and afervor that he never had before, 
grand as his former work has been for 
the Master. Then on Thursday was the 
day for special humiliation and prayer—not 
only in this city, but throughout the entire 
Northwest; and a solemn day it was in all 
the churches. Services were held in 
Farwell Hall from eleven to one o’clock, 
and so packed was the hall that hundreds 
were unable to gain admittance. Drs. Gib- 
son, of the Second Presbyterian, Cheney, of 
the Union Park Baptist, Parkhurst, of the 
Methodist, and Bishop Cheney, of the Re- 
formed Episcopal churches, spoke on topics 
assigned them. And yet there was more 
praying than speaking until the hour of 
one, when the great assembly reluctantly 
dispersed. In the afternoon at four o’clock 
each church met by itself; and I can only 
write of my own church, but believe that 
the same was true of all in the city. The 
chapel of the Third Presbyterian church 
was filled, and it will accommodate between 
400 and 500. During a pastorate of six 
years we have never seen such a meeting 
among this people—such brokenness of 
heart, such tearful, earnest prayers, such 
longing for a shower of mercy. And when 
the hour had nearly passed, every head was 
bowed in silent prayer, sobs could be heard 
through the room; and then softly (the 
heads still bowed in prayer) all sang that 
sweet hymn of consecration: 


“Just aslam. Thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down. 
Now to be thine, yea, thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come.” 


Mr. Moody returned on Saturday and 
preached in the Tabernacle Sabbath morn- 
ing, to Christian workers. The building 
was full, and the sympathy with him in his 
great sorrow was manifest in the upturned 
faces of the thousands present. After sing- 
ing that sweet hymn, 


‘*Saviour, more than life to me, 
Iam clinging, clinging close to thee,” 


Mr. Moody spoke in a tremulous voice from 
John i, 41, 42: “He first findeth his own 
brother. . . and he brought him to Jesus.” 
He said that for twenty-one years, since the 
hour that he found the Saviour, the bur- 
den on his heart has been this sick brother, 
that God would make him a Christian. In 
Europe, in the midst of his labors there, 
the thought kept troubling his mind: ‘‘ Oh! 
if my brother should be taken away be- 
fore I return and before he makes his 
peace with God!” A year ago, when he 
landed in this country, he went to North- 
field, and began to preach in his native 
town, and one of the first to rise for prayers 
was this loved brother; and from that hour 
he, too, turned his face Zionward. 
Mr. Moody then described how grand a 
work for Christ this brother had accom- 
plished in the one year of his service 
on earth. How he was at once elected 
president of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in his own town, and had been 
instrumental in organizing associations all 
through the Connecticut River Valley; and 
so fruitful was he in winning souls to 
Christ that, while a year ago his pastor did 
not know one young man upon whom he 
could call for even a prayer, now there are 
nearly one hundred young men devoted to 
the Master’s work, and they stood, a beau- 
tiful company, around that open grave of 
their companion. Said Mr. Moody: “It 
was a terrible blow when I heard that he 
was gone. I could say, with David: ‘I am 
distressed for thee, my brother. Very 
pleasant hast thou been untome. Thy love 
to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
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women.’ But I shall see him again; shall 
see him glorified in that better home where 
now he is watching and waiting for me. 
Blessed Bible! that lights up the dark 
grave. Precious Jesus! a thousand times 
more precious than ever before.” 

The four o’clock meeting on Sunday 
afternoon was densely crowded half an 
hour before the time for commencing the 
services, and two overflow meetings were 
held—one in Farwell Hall and the other in 
the Methodist church near by. Mr. Moody’s 
sermon was on the text ‘‘ Where art 
thou?” (Gen. iii, 9), and he put the searching 
question to each of the three classes into 
which he divided his audience: 1, pro- 
fessors; 2, backsliders; 3, the unsaved. 
There were thousands who were unable to 
gain admittance into any one of the three 
buildings. And thus the good work begins 
gloriously for another week. My letter is 
already too long, and I will reserve for my 
next the answer to the question so often 
asked: ‘‘ How widespread is the influence 
of this work upon the community, and what 
classes are being reached by the preaching 
of Mr. Moody?” Only let me say that God 
issending home his truth through the sweet 
hymns from the lips of Mr. Sankey, as well 
as through the plain and searching words 
and illustrations of Mr. Moody. ‘‘ The 
Ninety and Nine” and ‘‘ Watching and 
Waiting” are the favorites with the vast 
audience in the Tabernacle, and the still- 
ness while these are sung is wonderful and 
very impressive. 

CHICAGO. 











New ork and Vicinity, 


THE sudden resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
Seaver, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Brooklyn, has occasioned a good deal of talk 
among the leaders in the large and influential 
denomination with which he isconnected. His 
church has for a long period been considered 
one of the strongest and most prosperous in 
that city. Under the ministrations of the ven- 
erable Dr. Cox, it was always largely attended 
by the best, oldest, and wealthiest residents of 
Brooklyn Heights. At the time Plymouth 
Church purchased in their old edifice the 
‘‘ First Presbyterian Church’’ was in its glory. 
They had just erected their new and costly 
church on Henry street and everything looked 
exceedingly promising when they bade good- 
bye to their old home and removed to 
their new, attractive, and more central quar- 
ters. For a time things went on smoothly, 
and the church continued to prosper financially 
and otherwise. It had in its membership some 
of the oldest and most respected residents of 
the city, including David Leavitt, Cyrus P. 
Smith, Lowell Holbrook, Richard J. Thorne, 
Fisher Howe, Admiral Stringham, John D. 
Hurlburt, and many others equally prominent, 
including two or three score of leading New 
York merchants and business men, who at the 
time were residents of the neighborhood. 
Deaths removals to other parts of the city 
and to New York gradually thinned out and 
weakened the church, until it was found that 
its receipts from pew-rents were steadily di- 
minishing, while its expenses were yearly in- 
creasing. Neither Dr. Seaver nor his predeces- 
sor, Dr. Robinson, was able to check the 
gradual depletion thus going on in the church 
and congregation. They were not sensational 
preachers and did not either of them succeed 
in holding the old or the young of the church. 
Dr. Seaver, in his official letter to the 
church resigning his position, says ‘“ the most 
feasible way to avoid greater financial embar- 
rassment in the future is a change in the 
pastorate.’? The church seems to have acqui- 
esced in this conclusion, for it accepted his res- 
ignation, while it generously resolved that the 
deficiency in its income was ‘ not attributable 
to the pastor.’”? What course will be taken to 
regain,if possible, what has been lost in its 
membership and otherwise is not publicly 
known; but we trust that a new pastor will 
soon be obtained, and that the ‘“ First Presby- 
terian Church of Brooklyn”? may in the future 
be as useful and prosperous as in the past. 
Dr. Seaver is a very able man, an excellent 
preacher, and we doubt not will soon be in- 
Stalled in ‘‘a wider field of usefulness.”’ 





... The Medico-Legal Society is looking after 
the health of school children. At a recent 
meeting of the Society a report on the subject 
was made, which contains the following sensi- 
ble suggestions : 


~ Among the most urgent changes needed in 
the public school system is the establishment 
of inexpensive primary schools, with ample 
Play-grounds, sufficient class-room and air- 
space. School-houses as now constructed are 
Very defective. Too much attention is paid to 
Ornamentation and appearance, at enormous 
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expense; while the assembly-room—only used 
for a short time during the opening and for ex- 
hibitions—takes up too much space, to the great 
detriment of class-room accommodation. This 
is especially noticeable in primary departments, 
where there exists the greatest need for class- 
rooms. Is it any wonder that these schools are 
a fruitful source for the propagation of con- 
tagious diseases? These are the dark spots in 
our school system.’’ 

Commenting on the operation of the compul- 
sory law, the report says: ‘‘ During the past 
month several thousand children have been re- 
fused admittance to the schools, for want of 
sufficient school-room. The law compels them 
to go to these schools, regardless of sanitary 
requirements or class-room accommodation, or 
they must goto prison. The injustice of en- 
forcing it is plain to any one possessed of com- 
mon sense, and it is doubtful if the higher 
courts would do so, at the risk of the health or 
lives of the children. It is the duty of the 
state to provide accommodation before enforc- 
ing the law.” 


..--Dr. Talmage gave up his pulpit in the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle last Sunday morning to 
Martin F. Tupper, who read to a crowded and 
curious audience his poem on ‘‘ The Immortal- 
ity of the Soul.”” Mr. Talmage introduced him 
as ‘‘the poet who, inspired by God, had written 
a poem which was a sermon.’”? Mr. Tupper 
rose with some nervousness and stated that 
the performance would be simple and direct, 
with no attempt at oratory. He then read the 
poem in a natural manner and had very attent- 
ive hearers. After the close of the services 
several persons were presented to him. He 
said, in conversation, that he should remain in 
the United States six months and give readings 
from his works. 


..-. The Herald, following the example set by 
The World some time ago, has reduced its price 
to three cents. The rest of the morning papers 
will also be compelled to come to this standard. 
Three cents is enough for a morning paper and 
is one cent too much for an evening paper. 
About a year ago The Evening Post reduced its 
price from five to three cents. If it had then 
taken off another cent, it would have done just 
the right thing at the right time. In the case of 
The Herald and World a large share of the re- 
duction is taken from the profits of the car- 
riers, 


..The Rey. John Price Durbin, D.D., cor- 
responding secretary of the Methodist Mission- 
ary Society, died, at his residence in this city, 
last Thursday, at the age of 80. He served as 
president of Dickinson College, as chaplain of 
the U. 8. Senate, as editor of The Christian Ad- 
vocate, and since 1850 as corresponding secre- 
tary of the Methodist Missionary Society, in 
which position he rendered most valuable 
services to his church. In his day he was the 
most popular and powerful preacher in his de- 
nomination. 


..Blaine, of Maine, has spoken in New 
York, and Cooper Institute could not contain a 
fourth of those who wanted to hear him. He 
received a welcome of unbounded enthusiasm 
and was frequently interrupted in his speech by 
outbursts of applause. One of his most tell- 
ing points was that the seventy ex-rebel mem- 
bers of Congress from the South have dictated 
the policy of the Democratic party of the 
United States, the 110 Northern Democratic 
members contentedly sitting at their feet. 


.-Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, one of the 
finest drives in the country, has just been 
opened. It is five miles long, extending from 
Prospect Park south to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The avenue is almost perfectly level. It has a 
road in the center 100 feet wide for driving, 
and tracks on each side 25 feet wide for 
equestrians. These tracks are separated from 
the main road by grassy plots 25 feet wide, in 
which rows of trees are planted. 


.. Tammany has nominated Smith Ely, Jr., 
for mayor and Bernard Reilly for sheriff. Mr. 
Ely was not John Kelly’s first choice and it is said 
that only one of the candidates nominated was. 
This was Richard Croker, for coroner, who is 
remembered as having figured in a deadly elec- 
tion affray in 1874. But Kelly’s endorsement 
of this man is a very strong one. He considers 
Mr. Croker as “‘ one of the noblest works of the 
Creator.” 


..A man tattooed from head to foot is one 
of the attractions at a New York show. He is 
said to be an Albanian Greek, 42 years of age. 
He took part in an insurrection in Tartary, for 
which he was offered the choice between being 
tattooed and beheaded. He chose the former 
and was under torture three months. He has 
188 distinct pictures pricked into his flesh. 


...The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
of this city, offers to young men, for five dollars, 
excellent opportunities for amusement and in- 
struction. There are lectures, social receptions, 
concerts, classes in the languages, in book- 
keeping, vocal music, etc., a good library and 
reading-room, and a gymnasium, bowling al- 
leys, etc. 


...Last week the Republicans of Brooklyn 


had a barbecue, a kind of festivity which is not 
common in this part of the country. Two oxen 
were roasted whole, at Myrtle Avenue Park. 
There was a large procession of Boys in Blue 
and great crowds were addressed on political 
topics by Gens. Banks, Sickles, and others. 


..The Croton Acqueduct furnishes New 
York daily over 65,000,000 gallons of water. This 
supply is insufficient for the city’s wants, and 
the commissioner of public works recommends 
the building of a new acqueduct. It will cost 
only twenty millions. 


..Drs. Deems, Holmes, Eggleston, and 
others of New York and vicinity are pro- 
jectors of a new undenominational church, at 
Greenwood Lake, in Orange County, for New 
Yorkers and other summer residents of that 
place. 


..Half a million dollars in Russian gold 
coin has been received at the Assay Office, fresh 
from the St. Petersburg mint. The money 
was shipped on account of Mennonites who 
have recently come to this country. 


.. What a joke it would be if, when the 
“Franklin” arrives, its prisoner should prove 
to be not Wm. MyT weed. His friends are said 
to be offering wagers that the ‘‘ Boss”’ is not on 
board. 


.. The tramps who have been summering in 
the country are now returning to the city, ex- 
changing their rural lodgings in barns and 
around haystacks for the city station-houses. 


..».The transactions of the Clearing-house 
for the year amount to $22,892,316,275. The 
average daily business was over seventy 
millions. 


TO TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers, persons of sedentary habits, 
persons who work in damp places, and to all persons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such tnat you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the back and sides, bo cgay men kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises. oe soreness in any 
part of the body, you will f fin yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved b using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rubber and other gums 
with Capcine—a powrrful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-reliever ever invented. It is superior 
to electricity and more certain. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25 cents. mos wisn all druggists. 

SEA RY & J 
Phasensccushesh? Chemises, N.Y. 





Evers family needs to have in the house 
something that will cure headache, toothache, colic, 
cholera morbus, sprains, bruises, and a hundred ills 
that flesh is heir to,and we advise Renne’s Pain- 
Killing Magic Oil. “It works like a charm.” Try it. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen. Agents. 


A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT is a composition of the 
purest and choicest ingr-dients of the Oriental ve ge- 
table kingdom. Every ingredient is w.1] known to 
nave a beneficial effect on the teeth and gums. Its 
embalming or antisepiic property and aromatic ira- 
grance makes it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT re- 
moves all disagreeable odors from the breath, caused 
by catarrh, bad teeth, etc. It is entirely free from 
the injurious and acrid properties of tooth-pastes and 
powders, which destroy the eramel. One bottle will 
last six months, 








Castor Oil, most safe, useful, and best-known pur- 

ative, can be taken agreeably and easily in Dundas 

ick & Co.’s Soft Capsules. No taste, nosmell. So 
pleasant that children ask for more. No family with- 
outthem. Sold by your druggist. Ask for our y book, 
or send for it to 35 Wooster Street, New York. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
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GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE. 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none, 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 


ROOMS: 
Nos. 490, 49:2. 494, 43 426. and 498 West 57th 
Street, and 858, S60, S62, S64, 


and $70 Tent Reeder New York City. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 
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PI m NOS. 


92 BARE Ad COMSs;. 








173 West 4th Street, Rep Kort Ohio. 





CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 


price-list. uaranty unlimited. Piano, sent for a 
a — a —— by our “ Special 


Offer. dre: Shambers’ Piano Facto 
306 4th Avenue, New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Guunch ano Guare. Organs, 


Cor. North Grov 














Lar pene and references omrerien upon ap- 
plicati 





WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 





NILSSON. Ishall take overs opportunity te 
*pcommnend and praise your in- 
si 

KELLOGG. For the last six years your Pianos 
have been my choice for the Con- 

LUCCA Your Upcioas aoe ameased 

. our iz are 
instruments and deserve their 

PATTI. ic =A the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over all. 

STRAUSS. Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
never we seenany Pianos which 

WEHLI. 


Madame. ‘Parepe ealled your Pi- 
ano the finest in the Ui 
States. I fully endorse that opin- 
ion. They have no Rival any 


where. 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth. Av., cor. Sixteenth St.. N. Y. 








[Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


} Brattleboro, wt.’ 
ga Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 


ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1878. 
WAREROOMS, 2% E. 147TH 8r., N. ¥ 


UILD IANOS. 











The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 

We recommend them as a, -h4 in rr respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oli 

Are the perfection of musical Somenion .— Prove 
dence Journal. 


te” Easy TERMS TO DEALERS. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
A PLANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manuiacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
2787, New York. 
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HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 




















LMONT HOTEL, 621, 623, and 625 Washington 
8t., Boston, opposite Globe The eater. fruve center of 
the city and easily reached by eet-cars and stages. 
Elevator, steam, and all hd sateen Rooms $1 
day upward. A first-cl arant and Private 
Dining-Rooms. if preferred, at moderate rates. A 
uiet and comfortable home and first-class accommo- 
tions, at prices adapted to the times, are the specia 
advantages fforded at the“ atrre es ef 
HARDY & CO.., Proprietors. 


THE CENTENNIAL 
BOARDING BUREAU, 


919 CHESTNUT STREET, 


have accommodations for 5,000 persons in refined 
private families and first-class boarding houses, at $7 
to $15 per week. 

Strangers by applying at our office have choice of 
large numbers of houses in every section of the city 
and furnished messengers to show rooms. 

Advance engagements made. 

Lodgings furnished up to 10 P. M. 











TRAVEL. 
ND PHILA DE PHIA NEW 
ae sLine “ROUND BROO UTE. 
Trenton, Ph elpbia, and ae Centennial. 


“— sscager Stations: 

In New York—Centrai Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Liberty Street, and Moat of Clarkson Street, U 

hiladelphia—Norta wera - 


NDAY. OCT. 9th, 1876. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty St., at at id Ba TAS 
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IMPROVE THE LAST CHANCE. 


Tue Centennial Exhibition nears its 
close. But a fortnight remains, and, if our 
words can have any influence, we would 
make them doubly emphatic to urge every 
one of our readers who has yet failed to 
see it’ to repair the neglect before it is too 
late. We do not need to iepeat that the 
Exhibition is magnificent far beyond what 
was expected or what can be repeated 
during the life-time of those who now have 
the opportunity of seeing it. To all those 
who have meglected it thus far, or who 
have been prevented by unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, or by the expense, we would 
say: Make the circumstances bend, if it be 
in any way possible. 

To those at a distance the expense is con- 
siderable. But if the money can in any 
honest way be obtained, even if it cost 
some self-denial, the effort is well worth 
making. The memory will be a life-long 
pleasure. It will be something to tell to 
children and children’s children. 

The crowds at the Exhibition are now 
simply enormous, and themselves a sight 
to see. Every day an assembly of men and 
women as large as the population of one 
of our second-class cities pours into the 
ample grounds, and fills them so full as 
somewhat to impede the sight-seer, espe- 
cially in the Art Gallery. One has to fight 
her way in the woman’s building to see the 
Sleeping Iolanthe, or the ‘‘ Butter Woman,” 
as she is irreverently called. The fine collec- 
tions of jewelry are also difficult of access, 
except very early or very late in the day. 
The Kansas and Colorado building is 
jammed with visitors who are not from 
Colorado or Kansas, but who wish they 
were, so magnificent are the apples and the 
wheat and the corn, which seem to make 
mythical the stories of Kansas grasshop- 
pers and Colorado bugs. Indeed, we did 








not notice these vile creatures on exhibi- 
tion among the products of the state. 

The weather is now mild; the Exhibition 
is at its finest; the close is very near The 
people who have delayed are hurrying on 
in vast numbers; and they find accommo- 
dation. They are coming—old and young. 
Our picturesque correspondent, Mrs. Clem- 
mer has told of the mothers who bring 
their babies; but she has not told so well 
the story of the numerous very aged peo- 
ple, who evidently enjoy the wearisome 
pleasure. They walk about as pleased as 
their sons or grandsons, or ride in the com- 
fortable chairs. As an illustration of their 
American energy, we may mention one with 
whom the writer spent the other evening. 
He lacked but two years of man’s extrem- 
est limit of fourscore; but he had come on 
from a distant Western state, and had that 
morning rode a hundred miles to Philadel- 
phia, spent all day walking about the 
grounds, and had just returned in time for 
a late tea. We would that all, old and 
young—all but the absolutely sick—might 
improve this last chance tod see the united 
products and wonders of the world and to 
do this honor to our nation’s completed 
century. 





THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 





THE proclamation of President Grant in 
respect to South Carolina has not been 
issued a moment too soon. It was preceded 
by the proclamation of Governor Chamber- 
lain, who commanded the Wade Hampton 
rifle clubs to disband and at once discon- 
tinue their murderous proceedings against 
innocent citizens in defiance of law and the 
peace of that commonwealth. These gen- 
tlemen, so called, but rebels and outlaws in 
fact, having undertaken the job of electing 
Wade Hampton and adding South Carolina 
to the ‘‘ solid South,” in the support of the 
“‘reform” candidate, and being encour- 
aged by the success of a substantially sim- 
ilar measure in Mississippi last year, sim- 
ply laughed at the governor’s proclama- 
tion. They were cheered on by the North- 
ern wing of the Democratic party and vir- 
tually counselei to treat the executive 
authority of the state with contempt. A 
direct effort on the part of Governor Cham- 
berlain to enforce his proclamation would, 
in all probability, have brought the two 
races into deadly conflict and turned the 
whole state into a military camp. The 
rifle clubs were organized and armed and 
ready for business, as they have been for 
weeks. The main reliance of Governor 
Chamberlain would have been the colored 
militia of the state; and, if he had em- 
ployed it to enforce law and preserve the 
public peace, the danger of a war of races, 
in the existing desperation and temper of 
these rifle clubs, was most imminent. 

Asa prudent man, Governor Chamber- 
lain paused, and availed himself of the 
right secured by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. He officially stated 
the condition of South Carolina to the 
President, and, the legislature not being 
in session, asked him to interpose with the 
military force of the United States and 
protect the state and the citizens thereof 
against ‘‘domestic violence.” The appli- 
cation being in due form and from the 
proper source, according to the Constitu- 
tion, the President took time to consider 
it. He invoked the aid of his Cabinet, and, 
with its approval, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the shot-gun and rifle-club policy 
inaugurated in South Carolina, and which 
for weeks has spread consternation through 
the state and already resulted in a large 
number of wanton assassinations, presents 
a case that justifies and demands the inter- 
position of the National Government. 


Acting in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion and the’law, the President has put this 
conclusion into a practical form by issuing 
his proclamation, commanding these ex- 
rebels who ride up and down the state, by 
night and by.day, in arms, murdering 
peaceable citizens and intimidating the 
community, to suspend operations, to 
abandon their conspiracy, to submit them- 
selves to the laws and constituted authori- 
ties of the state, and to do so within three 
days from the date of the proclamation. 
The Secretary of War followed up the pro- 
clamation by an order to General Sherman, 
directing him to send additional troops into 





South Carolina, and to instruct General 
Ruger to station ‘‘ these troops in such lo- 


calities that they may be most speedily and 
effectually used, in case of resistance to 
the authority of the United States,” and 
declaring the ‘‘ purpose of the Govern- 
ment to carry out the spirit of the procla- 
mation and to sustain it by the military 
force of the General Government, supple- 
mented, if necessary, by the militia of the 
various states.” 

We exceedingly regret that there should 
be any occasion fora resort to such meas- 
ures. The theory of our political system is 
that every state should ordinarily preserve 
the peace within its own borders, and there 
is no doubt that this isa good theory. The 
Constitution, however, provides for the in- 
terposition of the General Government in 
cases where the state authority finds itself 
inadequate to this task. The facts which 
for the past few weeks have been occurring 
in South Carolina and the purpose which 
lies on the very face of these facts can 
leave no doubt with any candid and im- 
partial mind that the peace of that state in 
the approaching election can be preserved 
only by a sufficient military force, to intimi- 
date the desperadoes and outlaws who have 
hitherto made havoc of human life, and 
have intended a greater havoc, if neces- 
sary to theirend. These facts furnish the 
most damning evidence that South Caro- 
lina Democrats meant to carry the state for 
the ‘“‘ reform” candidate at all hazards; to 
intimidate and, if necessary, murder Negro 
voters by the wholesale; and, indeed, to do 
anything which needs to be done in order 
to accomplish their design. Their num- 
bers are so great and they are so thoroughly 
organized and armed that they are beyond 
the control of the constituted authorities 
of the state. This is what ‘‘ Tilden and Re- 
form” mean in South Carolina, and it is only 
a well-marked specimen of the spirit and 
purpose of the ‘‘solid South.” It is by 
this kind of ‘‘reform” that Governor Til- 
den hopes to be made the next President. 

The Democrats, both North and South, 
howl most lustily at President Grant be- 
cause he has ventured to disturb their pro- 
gramme in evena single state. Let them 
howl. Nothing can be more natural, in 
view of their purpose. The proper dispo- 
sition to be made of such Democrats is to 
vote them down; and, if they violate law, 
to enforce it against them. The kind of 
Democracy that will not respect the guar- 
anteed rights of the voter, whether black or 
white, should be stamped into the dust. 
Governor Tilden’s alliance with it and de- 
pendence upon it show that be is the last 
man whom the people ought to trust. The 
fact that the Northern Democratic party is 
simply the tail-end of such a Democracy 
furnishes a most conclusive reason why 
every Northern state should repudiate the 
party. The time has come for the friends 
of equal rights to use plain language and 
face their foes with bold and determined 
action. 





DEMOCRATIC GEORGIA. 


Turky have very peaceful times down 
there in Georgia. There is no trouble about 
the color-line in politics. Everything is as 
quiet and as lovely as the most enthusiastic 
admirer of a certain kind of peace could 
desire. The state has recently given some 
eighty thousand majority for the Demo. 
cratic party, and will do as well for Tilden 
and Hendricks in November. The popula- 
tion of the state, according to the census of 
1870, consisted of 638,926 white people and 
545,142 colored people, showing 93,784 more 
of the former than of the latter. Of the 
voting age there were 129,665 white males 
and 107,962 colored males. When the first 
registration was made under the Recon- 
struction Acts 95,000 colored men regis- 
tered their names; and at the election in 
1867 the Republican votes numbered 95,778. 
Where are all these colored voters? How 
is it that Georgia is Democratic by some 
eighty thousand majority? These are, just 
now, very interesting questions, and it is 
not very difficult to find their answer. 

Georgia isa Democratic state, and Georgia 
Democracy has already taught the colored 
voters of that state that the free exercise of 
the elective franchise, though guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution, is the special 
privilege of white people. There are many 
counties in Georgia where the colored pop- 











ulation largely predominates; and yet the 
Democrats have no difficulty in carrying 
these countics. We give an illustration, 


‘taken from The Tribune of this city, show- 


ing the population by counties in 1870 and 
the Republican vote in 1874: 


Population 1870. 1874. 
White. Colored. Rep. Vote, 
BakG?,......c0cccsccdsves 1,888 4,955 401 
asp acetic casouscns 4,245 13,436 999 
CREE. .ccce cocecees,. 16,780 24,518 1,365 
Cofambia, ... -.6<..600.0. 4,080 9,449 None 
Dougherty... ........... 2,08 9,424 724 
ee neeeee 4,298 8,156 None 
Ben ccvecnsseneses 6,071 15,332 917 
POM Fihiss dois os cn cnbdees 2,991 6,445 331 
inc cdonascspnemacennnn 1,924 7,643 O4t 
PAOUOT se cccancsiesseesins 2,428 5,260 383 
SOOT s iced ccicccteaes 1,97 3,616 None 
BESENCOGR 2.0.00. ,0dcccdcees 1,196 3,283 68 
Rin sce ckennsigacses 3.016 7,445 99 


The colored population in these coun- 
ties amounted in 1870 to 118,967, which 
was largely in excess of the white popula- 
tion; and the total Republican vote at the 
congressional election of 1874 was just 
5,931. All the counties were carried by 
the Democratsexcept Lee. There are fifty 
counties in the state that would be Repub- 
lican, though not a solitary white man voted 
for the Republican ticket, provided the 
colored people voted for the ticket and had 
a free opportunity to exercise the right of 
suffrage. The Republican party in Georgia 
is to-day almost wholly wiped out. It is 
scarcely more than a name. There are 
now more than a hundred thousand col- 
ored voters in the state; and yet the Demo- 
cratic majority is equal to about two-thirds 
of the whole number of white voters. 

These figures are exceedingly suspicious, 
Have the colored people of Georgia turned 
Democrats, and is this the explanation of 
the huge Democratic majority in that state? 
Not at all. No man, even if trained to the 
art of deception, can well keep his counte- 
nance while uttering such a lie. The sim 
ple truth is that Democracy has already 
‘‘fixed” the whole thing in Georgia; and 
colored citizens of the United States have 
the privilege of voting the Democratic 
ticket, or staying away from the polls, or 
doing worse. Democracy has gotten the 
whole power into its hands; and this is the 
result under a National Constitution that 
forbids the denial or abridgment of the 
right of suffrage on account of ‘‘ race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
Elect Tilden and Hendricks, and we may 
take Georgia as a type of what will be in 
every Southern state—not even excepting 
South Carolina—the solution of the South- 
ern question. This is just what Tilden and 
Reform mean. Georgia is a specimen illus- 
tration. The political power of the colored 
vote, as an independent and protected vote, 
will be dead. The Constitution will be 
practically trampled under foot and the old 
rebel element at the South will again have 
its own way and make itself strongly felt 
in the policy of the General Government. 


This is just what the ‘‘solid South” is 
fighting for, and will gain with Tilden and 
lose with Hayes. We shall be greatly mis- 
taken in the spirit and character of the 
Northern people if they permit this scheme 
to be successful. We shall believe it only 
when we see it. 


Editorial Hotes, 


TAMMANY and Anti-Tammany—that is to say, 
John Kelly and John Morrissey and their fol- 
lowers—have been struggling for weeks to 
patch up acompromise between the two Demo- 
cratic factions of this city. They have failed 
simply because they could not agree upon a 
proper division of the spoils. Tammany was 
willing, for the sake of harmony, to concede 
one-third to Anti-Tammany ; but this was not 
enough. One of the Johns, the fighting and 
pool-selling John, was desirous of accepting 
the offer ; but his followers would not consent 
to it, and he has concluded to quit them and 
curse them and go back to Tammany. Here- 
after Tammany will be honored with two 
Johns. It is conceded on all hands that the 
“reform”? candidate cannot be elected to the 
Presidency without the electoral vote of the 
State of New York; and it is just as well un- 
derstood that outside of this city there will be 
a large Republican majority against him, 
which will certainly secure his defeat unless 
the city gives him one of her old-fashioned 
rousing majorities. Hence, the vital import- 
ance tothe ‘‘reform” candidate that the two 
Johns and their followers should come to a 
common understanding and work together 
for ‘reférm.” Any rupture between 
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them endangers the success of “re- 
form.’”? Indeed, the fate of the great 
‘‘Reformer” and all the interests of the 
cause so dear to his heart might hang on the 
question whether the two Johns and their fol- 
lowers could see eye to eye. As we cannot 
doubt, these have been very anxious days with 
him, especially as it will not do to repeat the 
little game of 1868 a second time. How do 
decent people throughout the state and 
throughout the country—whether Democrats or 
Republicans—like the idea of having a presi- 
dential election settled by what Charles Francis 
Adams (a new convert to Democracy) in his 
better days called “the gutter of New York 
politics’? The spectacle is enough to make 
every patriot blush with shame and almost 
doubt the feasibility of popular government. 
And yet the fate of the great ‘‘ Reformer” in 
this state undoubtedly depends upon the 
amount of political filth and corruption that 
may be poured through this very ‘‘ gutter.”’ 





WE did not at the time and do not now ap- 
prove of the President’s course toward 
Louisiana in December, 1872, and the early 
part of 1873. Wedid not regard it as being 
within the limits of the Constitution and laws 
ofthe United States, and did regard it as an in- 
fringement upon the constitution and laws of 
Louisiana, and we are of the same opinion 
still. We protested against it, and would re- 
peatthe protest a thousand times,if necessary. 
The case of South Carolina is wholly different 
in its facts,and the President is now as clearly 
right as he wasthen wrong. Gov. Chamber- 
lain is the governor of South Carolina, and the 
legislature of the state is not in session and 
cannot be convened in season to act upon the 
question. In this condition of the facts the 
Constitution makes him the judge in the first 
instance whether there is an amount of ‘‘do- 
mestic violence”? in the state which he cannot 
suppress ; and if in his cpinion such is the fact, 
then the Constitution and laws of the United 
States authorize him to apply to the President 
for assistance. He has judged, and made his 
application accordingly. It was, hence, the 
constitutional duty of the President to consider 
the question ; and if he came to the conclusion 
that the facts set forth in the application were 
such as the Constitution and law contemplate, 
then his duty was perfectly plain. He did 
come to that conclusion, and acted accordingly, 
and has done no more than his duty. The facts 
which have come to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic from unofficial sources create, as we have 
elsewhere said, a very strong presumption that 
neither Governor Chamberlain nor the President 
has made a mistake. The rage and foam of the 
Democratic partisan press can be very easily un- 
derstood. If Democrats, North or South, want 
a quiet and fair election in South Carolina, then 
let them advise their rifle clubs to be quiet and 
leave every man to vote as he pleases, and the 
end will be gained. The national troops will 
then have nothing to do and will do nothing. 
If, on the otherhand, South Carolina Democrats 
have meant to carry the state by violence, as 
the proof shows, then the troops are in the 
right place. It depends upon themselves 
whether there will be any necessity for using 
them. If they create the necessity, then let 
them take the consequences. 


UnitTeD STATES MARSHALL WALLACE, hav- 
ing, by the direction of Attorney-General Taft, 
investigated the facts in regard to the fight at 
Cainhoy, near Charleston, in South Carolina, 
tells the story of the slaughter in a few plain 
words. The colored Republicans and the 
Wade Hampton Democrats having agreed to a 


_ joint discussion of political questions, without 


any resort to the ‘‘shot-gun”’ policy, the latter 
broke their faith, and brought ona fight and 
got the worst of it. This is the whole thing in 
the compass of a nut-shell. We are not glad 
that there was a fight, by any means; but, if 
there must be a fight’and if somebody must be 
killed, then we are heartily glad that those who 
provoked the collision and but for whose bad 
faith the discussion would have been peace- 
able, are the severest sufferers thereby. Gen- 
erally the “‘ shot-gun ”’ policy has resulted in the 
slaughter of Negroes, without any harm to the 
Hampton Democrats ; but this time the tables 
were turned, and these gentlemen got more 
than they bargained for. It would not be a 
bad order of things if rioters were always their 
own victims. Such an order would make them 
more peaceful, and this in South Carolina 
would be a great public benefit. Even Wade 
Hampton Democrats, with all their bravery, do 
not like to be shot. 


Who shall doubt the self-denying and self- 
sacrificing devotion of Mr. Tilden to the public 
good? No one ever gave greater proof of ear- 
hestness, After spending large sums of money 
on Tilden advertisements throughout the West 
and the South, as the means of procuring his 
nomination, he has devoted his immense 
Wealth, with benevolent and generous solici- 
tude, to paying the expenses of the ‘‘ reform” 
campaign; and, unlike many givers, he adds 





thereto his own personal services. Although 
he has the cares of a governor upon him, and 
although Albany is the the capital of the state 
and the place where the governor is ordinarily 
expected to be found, Mr. Tilden is one of the 
most frequent callers at the literary bureau and 
the Democratic headquarters in this city and 
is giving his constant attention to the business 
of “reform.’? His zeal is so abundant and 
characteristic of the man that he is said by the 
knowing ones to have in his own paid employ- 
ment about one hundred men in this single 
city, to say nothing about his employés else- 
where, who are working night and day for 
‘“reform.’’ Money is no consideration with him. 
It goes out by the thousands and the tens of 
thousands of dollars, and goes just where he 
thinks it will do most good in the interests of 
“reform.’? He would not mind about having 
jt used for buying votes, provided always it 
will promote ‘‘ reform.’’? What he saved by not 
paying his income tax and what he made by 
railroad speculation is freely placed upon the 
altar of ‘“‘reform.” It is estimated by those 
who are sagacious in such matters and who 
have observed the zeal of the reformer that 
the ‘‘reform”’ campaign will not cost him less 
than two millions of dollars. He could not 
attend the great meeting in Union Square to 
help save his country, or even sign the call, 
and he is now making amendment for such 
little delinquencies by devoting the later years 
of his life to “‘reform.’? We commend this 
reformer to the special notice of all passers-by. 
They should not go by him without looking 
at him. 


Mr. TILDEN’s literary bureau made rather 
an unfortunate mistake the other day in send- 
ing to the Waukesha Democrat a written com- 
munication, prepared by the bureau and in- 
tended forsome Southern paper. The Demo- 
crat, like a large number of other papers, has a 
contract for publishing Tilden documents, and, 
supposing the communication to be all right, 
sent it up tothe printer without reading it. The 
following paragraph will show how the ‘‘re- 
form” candidate is conducting his campaign : 

“‘Mr. Tilden’s opposition to the war has been 

made the most of by our antagonists. But it 
avails them nothing. The warisover. And it 
is remembered that some of the best and 
purest menin the United States opposed the 
war. President Buchanan, Millard Fillmore, 
Franklin Pierce, Stonewall Jackson, Robert E. 
Lee, John C. Breckinridge, Horatio Seymour, 
George B. McClellan, and hundreds of others 
were averse to the war, and especially to the 
employment of colored troops and to the 
emancipation of the slaves. A majority of the 
leading statesmen of Great Britain and many 
on the Continent of Europe sided with the 
South. There was a clean-cut and honest 
difference of opinion all over Christendom 
as to the right or wrong of the late Re- 
bellion. Mr. Tilden, with many other dis- 
tinguished men of our own and _ other 
countries, leaned toward the South during 
the contest, but was none the less an Amer- 
ican. And now that section naturally gives 
him its united support. It goes solid for 
him. There has been a disposition among the 
timid friends of Mr. Tilden to deny that he was 
opposed tothe war. But Mr. Tilden himself 
has never sanctioned such adenial. He stands 
now where he stood from 1861 to 1865, cpposed 
to the war for coercing the dissatisfied states of 
the Union to remain init. Mr. Tilden is stilla 
good old-fashioned state-right Democrat of 
the John C. Calhoun stripe ; and the presidenc 
cannot tempt him to forswear his faith. An 
that is why the people like him. That is why 
they will vote for him. He refuses all impor- 
tunities to make him say that the invasion of 
the South was justifiable, because he believes 
it was not justifiable. And that is why Indiana 
and Ohio are going to vote the Democratic 
ticket in October and the people of the United 
States are po to elect him President in No- 
vember. They like his pluck.” 
By mistake, this precious morsel of informa- 
tion for Southern readers was put in the wrong 
envelope, and, instead of going South, as was 
intended, it went toa Democratic paperin Wis- 
consin. The editor being a little careless, un- 
wittingly published the information for the 
benefit of Wisconsin readers. With here and 
there an inaccuracy, the story of the literary 
bureau is true ; and because it is true all loyal 
and patriotic people propose to give Samuel J. 
Tilden the privilege of not being President of 
the United States. By the confession of his 
own bureau, he was false to his country and in 
sympathy with rebellion. This may suit South- 
ern ex-rebels, but it will not do for the North. 


In former times, whether they were better 
than the present or not, New York used to 
think it necessary to be represented in Con- 
gress by some merchant of prominent standing, 
whose success in business was regarded as suf- 
ficient evidence of business capacity and per- 
sonal integrity. Unfortunately for the inter- 
ests of the commercial world, that wholesome 
rule has been neglected for many years; but 
Brooklyn appears to be fully alive to the im- 
portance of its revival in the selection of con- 
gressional candidates. In the third district 
the Democrats and Republicans united upon 
Mr. S. B. Chittenden, who has acquitted him- 
self with such credit in Congress that now the 
Republicans have given him a nomination and 
his election may be regarded as secure. But it 
is the duty of every voter in that district who 
wishes to see a proper man as its representa- 
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tive in Washington to take an active interest 
in the re-election of Mr. Chittenden. Although 
he was chosen by the Independents and Demo- 
crats he has never been anything but a Repub- 
lican, and is now in thorough accord with the 
principles of the Republican platform and of 
Gov. Hayes’s letter of acceptance. Mr. Chit- 
tenden is a prominent member of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and is a good 
type of the energy and integrity of the New 
York merchant. In his address to the conven- 
tion by whom he was nominated Mr. Chitten- 
den said: 

“T sat for eight and a half months in the 
-very sanctuary of the Confederates and listened 
with all the candor and keenness I could to 
their measures, and I tell you, if Iam not mis- 
taken, these Confederate apostles are like so 
many whipped, hungry lions at bay. The 
snuff the prey beyond the loyal lines, and wit. 
the election of Tilden they hope to roam at 
will. If they elect a Democratic President, 
they expect to regain the power they held be- 
fore the war, and they are terribly in earnest. 
Never before has every Southern State been 
seen in the same rank. Itis just possible the 
Republicans may carry North or South Caro- 
lina; but I do not look for it. Their claims 
are absolutely infinite. They do not expect to 
be paid for their slaves, nor do they expect to 
pay their Confederate notes. But, with their 
numberless rivers and harbors, for which they 
will demand improvements ; with the Missis- 
sippi, which they hope to line with levees at 
the expense of the Government; and with all 
their private claims, they hope to rehabilitate 
themselves. There is enough to last for fifty 
years. {f it should happen that Tilden is 
elected and if he is the honest man they claim, 
in eighteen months he will be compelled to 
break with the solid South. The point of the 
Democratic campaign is shameless audacity. 
There are 100,000 offices to be filled and there 
are 2,000,000 hungry men waiting to fill them. 
What can Tilden do with that horde toward civil 
service reform? Their conduct last winter was 
a sample of what may be expected. Hamilton 
and Fitzhugh are samples of what may be ex- 
pected.” 


THE discovery of a large fraudulent registra- 
tion in Brooklyn, of this state, estimated to 
amount to about five thousand names, and that, 
too, before the registration is complete, brings 
to light one of the plans by which “ Tilden and 
Reform” are to carry the day in this state. 
Means have been promptly taken by the Repub- 
licans of Brooklyn to block this game of rascal- 
ity and bring these voting scamps to justice, 
should they attempt to vote on election day. 
The discovery of the intended fraud is sea- 
sonable and suggests the probability of a sim- 
ilar attempt in other cities of the state. If the 
Democratic party could in the large cities get 
in twenty-five or thirty thousand fraudulent 
votes by such a process, it might carry the state 
for Tilden and Reform. It has a plenty of ma- 
terial for this sort of service, and no one knows 
better how to use it than the “‘ reform” candi- 
date. Tweed, his companion and colaborer in 
the great fraud of 1868, is politically dead ; yet he 
lives, and has noscruples of conscience as to any- 
thing that will win success. We warn Republic- 
ans throughout the state, especially in the large 
cities, where the Catholic Irish do most congre- 
gate, that they should spare no efforts to pre- 
vent frauds at the ballot-box. The registra- 
tion lists should be scrutinized with the great- 
est care, and every name not known to repre- 
sent a bona fide voter should be placed in a 
distinct list by itself, and the parties who have 
fraudulently registered should be ascertained. 
All this can be done by a sufficient amount of 
timely labor and there isno way in which labor 
can be spent to more advantage. It will keep 
out of the ballot-box thousands of fraudulent 
votes. The rascals, understanding that they 
.are watched and known and that justice is 
waiting for them, will come to the conclusion 
that discretion is the better part of valor. 





In the matter of Dr. Talmage and his late 
and his present paper there isa little that is 
new, but little that is essential. In a supple- 
ment to The Christian at Work, Mr. Hallock, the 
present proprietor, makes a statement of his 
relations to Dr. Talmage and Mr. Corwin, which 
shows clearly that they had made no objection 
to him on the ground of his being a Unitarian ; 
but that they had lopg before attempted to 
make arrangements with him either to publish 
The Christian at Work or to start a new paper, 
to be called The Christian Work. Mr. Hallock 
also repéats the statement that Mr. Corwin, Dr. 
Talmage’s former publisher, had taken with him 
a copy of The Christian at Work’s mailing-list. 
Mr. Corwin makes a reply to the effect that he 
had the control properly of the list. Dr. Tal- 
mage says Mr. Corwin tells the truth, and that 
he will not take the trouble to say how much 
of Mr. Hallock’s statement is entire and how 
much is partial falsehood. And, finally, Mr. E. 
Remington writes to tell Mr. Corwin that he is 
obtuse if he does not see the offense of at- 
tempting to start, with the mailing-list of The 
Christian at Work, a rival paper, to be called 
The Christian Work. Mr. Remington also pub- 
lishes a letter to Dr. Talmage, asking if he 
endorses the statements said to have been 
made by Dr. Talmage about him, and about 
the circumstances of the Doctor’s withdrawal 
from the paper, and denouncing them as essen- 
tially false. The position of things is not at 
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all relieved by all these statements and letters. 
The Advance declares that it will be conducted 
still by Gen. C. H. Howard as responsible edi- 
tor, with Dr. Talmage as its Eastern editor. 
The Chicago Tribune says that Dr. Talmage 
will bein Chicago in a few weeks, and may be 
induced to settle over the church of which 
Mr. W. A. Bartlett was lately pastor. 


Mr. REMINGTON, who has just sold The 
Christian at Work for $10,000, certainly deserves 
all respect from the past and future friends of 
that paper. He has carried that paper anid The 
Daily Christian Witness on his shoulders as long 
as could be asked of one man. It is under- 
stood that he has sunk not far from fifty thou- 
sand dollars on each of these papers. We 
do not wonder that he draws out from under 
them. It would seem as if there were already 
a plethora of good religious papers of every sort, 
without throwing away money on new ones. If 
Mr. Remington had spent that hundred thou- 
sand dollars on some object as to whose import- 
ance and usefulness there was no doubt—as, 
for example, to take a sacred object, the careful 
exploration of Eastern Palestine, with a full 
map; or if he had given it in discreet charity to 
the help of the poor children of New York City, 
there would have been worthy and lasting re- 
sults to show for it. 


Tue Baptists of Minnesota have done them- 
selves infinite honor in their action in rebuking 
the Minnesota sin. Ata meeting of their State 
Convention last year they appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the subject of the charge 
that the state had fraudulently repudiated a 
just debt. The committee made at the late 
meeting the following straightforward report : 

*Repudiation is an offense of such a charac- 
ter as justly meets the condemnation of God 
and honest men. Its effect is to drag down the 
standard of morality among the whole people. 
It blunts that keen sensibility of honor which 
should especially characterize the Christian, and 
thus paves the way for other transgressions of 
the moral code. The Christian people of Min- 
nesota, Baptists and all others, cannot afford to 
rest under this reproach or to longer remain in- 
different or inactive on a question so grave and 
so vital to the fundamental principles of our 
faith. We therefore recommend the adoption 
of the following resolutions : 

“ First, that the Minnesota state railroad 
bonds are legal and moral obligations against 
the state. 

‘* Second, that until such times as the state 
shall provide for the payment of the interest on 
said bonds the charge of practical repudiation 
is sustained. 

“ Third, that it is the religious duty of every 

Christian member of the commonwealth to do 
all in his power, by his voice, vote, and pen, to 
arouse the public mind and conscience to the 
legal and moral obligation of the state to pro- 
vide for the honorable settlement of our sus- 
pended state indebtedness.” 
The report was adopted and the Minnesota 
Baptists are now pledged to such political 
action as will relieve the state of its disgrace. 
The Methodists have taken action looking in 
the same direction, and we earnestly call on aj] 
religious people of that noble state to go into 
politics to this extent, at least. Slavery was 
never a more definitely moral question than 
this. We should be glad to see the Republican 
party and the Democratic forced by the re- 
ligious sentiment of the state to vie with each 
other in returning to obedience to the com- 
mand ‘Thou shalt not steal.” 


THE case of the Rev. Mr. McCune before the 
Cincinnati Presbytery must not be lost sight of, 
as it is one of extreme interest and importance. 
Mr. McCune’s great sin is his broad Christian 
fellowship. He cares very little about sectarian 
lines. He believesin church-fellowship with all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ, even Quakers, 
who reject baptism. He believes that a man 
has a right, without rebelling against the laws 
of any denomination, to advocate a change in 
them. That is all, so far as we can see, that 
there is in the charges brought against him by 
Dr. Skinner; and we are not surprised that the 
Cincinnati Presbytery is kindly disposed toward 
him. It failed to persuade Dr. Skinner, who 
has been attacking him so bitterly, to prosecute 
him; and, not seeing any other way to investigate 
the case, it finally made it acase of common 
fame, and appointed Dr. Skinner prosecutor on 
charges of heresy. Against this, it will be re- 
membered, Mr. McCune protested. We ex- 
presged the opinion that in this he was too thin- 
skinned ; but, after reading his protest, offered 
last week, we are not quite so clear but that he is 
right. He certainly is right technically, as the 
Presbyterian Discipline provides for no prose- 
eution by common fame except for ‘some 
particular sin or sins.’’ But heresy, if such 
there were, is nota ‘‘sin or sins’’ in the sense 
of the Discipline and the heresy is far from 
fundamental. We suppose that it is generally 
a safe rule to insist on a constitutional regular- 
ity ; but still Mr. McCuné might well welcome 
a trial, whether constitutional or not, and 
might be glad to have the presbytery decide 
whether Christian fellowship is a sin or even a 
heresy. 


Tue Albany Law Journal refers to the de- 








cision of Judge Young, of Hennepin County 
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Minnesota, refusing the application of Mrs. 
Dorsett for admission to the bar, while grant- 
ing that she is in every way qualified for 
the honor, with the single exception of her sex. 
The statute upon which the Judge based his 
decision reads as follows: 

** Any male person of the age of twenty-one 

years, of good moral character, and who pos- 
sesses the requisite qualifications of learning and 
ability, is entitled to admission to practice in 
all the courts of this state.” . 
The Judge thought that, while this did not 
actually forbid the admission of women, it, 
nevertheless, implied their exclusion from the 
bar; and on this ground he refused to admit 
Mrs. Dorsett, although she brought with her a 
certificate of the Supreme Court of Iowa cer- 
tifying to the fact of her admission to all the 
courts of that state. The Journal thinks that 
‘the Judge can be easily tripped in his logic’’; 
and so we think. The words ofthe statute are, 
‘*Any male person of the age of twenty-one 
years,” etc. The Journal sharply says : ““Appli- 
cants who are twents-two years of age, or 
older, are not prohibited in express terms ; but 
inasmuch as the statute affirmatively prevides 
for the admission of candidates of the age of 
twenty-one, there is what the Judge would 
term an ‘implied inhibition.’ That statute is 
a weak peg to hang a decision upon.”’ 





Dr. CrRvus HAMLIN always was a partisan of 
the Turks, as against the Russians—notably so 
in the Crimean War—and we are not surprised 
that he takes that position now. How far he 
speaks the sentiment of his late missionary as- 
sociates we can hardly tell, especially as they 
are under Turkish rule, dependent upon Turk- 
ish tolerance, and generally protected by 
Turkish law. This may be said generally, we 
presume, that, while the exactions of the Turk- 
ish Government are crushing upon all classes, 
and would, perhaps, be relieved under another 
rule, the Christians in Turkey of all creeds 
have generally received impartial treatment. 
Mohammedanism is by nature intolerant. But 
it has learned, under ordinary circumstances of 
peace, to be tolerant or indifferent toward other 
religionists so long as no special attempt is 
made to convert Moslems themselves. The 
typical illustration of the position of the Turks 
may be taken from the Holy Sepulcher, at Jeru- 
salem, at whose door stands a Turkish soldier, 
to keep the peace between Greeks and Latins 
and to prevent the priests of one sect from pro- 
longing their services into the time allotted to 
the other. Thus, too, Protestants have been im- 
partially protected by these same Moslems, and 
they and the Armenians dread the power being 
given, through Russia, to the Greek Church. 
Protestantism during these last twenty years 
has done marvels in Turkey—not only for its 
own adherents, but for other Christians—by 
arousing thought and developing education; 
and we imagine that the missionaries would 
generally be eontent, at least in Asiatic Turkey, 
with twenty years more of Turkish supremacy, 
and would expect by that time to create a sen- 
timent of religious independence of such 
power as to be unconquerable and irresistible. 
It is quite possible to regenerate Turkey from 
within; and, to our view, this is fully as hopeful 
as the education and elevation of the predomi- 
nant population of Mississippi or Louisiana. 
Of course, the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria 
have been horrible. But there is yet barbarism 
in the blood and religion of Turks, and war lets 
it all out. The report that our missionaries 
have appealed to the German Government to 
insist on guaranties of religious equality from 
the Russian Government, if it takes possession 
of any of the Turkish provinces, is not at all im- 
probable. 





...-It was a slip of ours to speak of Mr. 
McCune as baving been associate editor of a 
Christian (Campbeilite) paper. It was The 
Christian Unity, if we remember, of which he 
was one of the editors. It was, we believe— 
though we stand open to correction—on this 
minute point the organ of the ‘‘undenomina- 
tional denomination” called ‘‘The Union of 
Christian Churches.”” The word ‘ Campbell- 
jte,’”? which we put in parentheses, to indicate 
that it was not adopted by the churches pop- 
ularly so called, is the name put upon the fol- 
lowers of Alexander Campbell, who call them- 
selves “Disciples of Christ.”” They also@laim 
the distinctive name of Christians (with short 4) ; 
but that is more properly given, if to any sect, 
to the so-called Christians (with a long ij—a 
much smaller but slightly older body, with a 
tendency toward Unitarianism, of which O’Kel- 
ly, of Virginia, a Methodist preacher of the 
last century, was one of the founders. 


.... The Tammany Democrats have nominated 
a very respectable gentleman, Smith Ely, Jr., 
for mayor, who, like Mr. Tilden, the Democrat- 
ic candidate for the Presidency, is a bachelor, 
which shows a preference for monkish habits 
on the part of the Democracy, not altogether 
unnatural. Among the possible opposition 
candidates whose names have been mentioned is 
Mr. Robert Bonner. But a man who gave a 
hundred thousand dollars toward the erection 
of a Presbyterian church could never be 





elected mayor of New York; though if he had 
given a quarter as much toward the comple- 
tion of St. Patrick’s Cathedral he might have 
been. Butif Mr. Bonner had chosen to give 
as much money to be mayoras he once gave 
for a mare he might easily have got a nomina- 
tion, if nothing more. 

....The New Covenant wants to know if we 
think that ‘‘only those Universalists are Chris- 
tians who believe in punishmentin another 
world.’”’ Leaving out of the question whether 
there are enough Universalists who disbelieve 
in future punishment to make this a practical 
point, we reply, first: Far be it from us to deny 
the Christian character of any who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ and who penitently trust in 
him for the pardon of their sins, even though 
they may believe that those who die impenitent 
are annihilated, or even converted by magic, 
at the moment of death. We certainly believe 
that many are not Christians who believe in 
eternal punishment. We might add, in the sec- 
ond place, that those who;hold to this magical 
element in religion appear to us rather foolish 
Christians. 

....The Rey. E. Vanorden, who was dismissed 
by the Presbyterian Board from its mission in 
Brazil, will return before long to engage in an 
independent mission. He has received consid- 
erable aid from churches and individuals here- 
abouts, and will seek some further support in 
England. A Presbyterian minister, formerly a 
missionary of that Board in Brazil, writes to 
him: ‘‘I have not seen all that has been pub- 
lished in regard to the troubles in the Brazilian 
mission. All I know is from the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian. 1 regret that you were forced out 
of the work you were doing in that line. Are 
you going to return? I know more or less of 
the make-up of that mission, so that Iam not 
taken by surprise. When you come West, make 
our people a missionary visit.” 


.... The Presbyterian Weekly, of Baltimore, is 
yet a young paper; but it was when it 
was very young, and so pardonably unin- 
formed as to its contemporaries north of 
Maryland and Kentucky, that it rebuked 
certain eminent Presbyterian clergymen for 
writing for THe INDEPENDENT. By this 
time itShas changed its mind, we presume; 
for it quotes at full length and with all proper 
credit, on its editorial page, a long article pub- 
lished by us aud written by another able Pres- 
byterian divine. Our compliments to Editor 
Morrison on his decisive and deserved victory 
in his presbytery. 

...- The Presbyterian does not quite under- 
stand Dr. Talmage’s going over to The Advance, 
It wants to know: 


‘Tf he goes in Congregational grooves, what 
becomes of Presbyterianism? If he goes in 
Presbyterian armor, what becomes of Congre- 
gationalism? And if, like a pendulum, he os- 
cillates between, what will become of the 
paper? And what troubles us most is, in the 
position of The Advance toward the Presbyte- 
rian Church, the most belligerent of all our foes 
on this side of the Church militant.”’ 


....Fraternal relations between Northern 
and Southern Presbyterians are not likely to be 
much advanced by the action of the Presby- 
tery of New Orleans. It says in a paper unan- 
imously adopted that the Southern Church 
cannot negotiate on the basis of reciprocity so 
long as the Northern Church refuses to confess 
that it has used language to be regretted and 
so long as its charges against the Northern 
Church of spoliation of property are not met 
by confession and reparation. 


...-This isa strange story of Methodist in- 
subordination, if true. It is stated that the 
Rev. Hooper Crews, of Batavia, was assigned 
to serve the first M. E. church in Rockford, I1l.; 
but that they have telegraphed to him that, on 
account of his age, they will not accept him as 
pastor. A weak church that, certainly, which 
cannot survive an aged pastor, if not a wicked 
one. 

...-The humorist of The Toledo Blade must 
be a pronounced religious man. At any rate, 
there is a small body of Christians that went 
off from the Methodists during the war, which 
has a few churches at various points about 
Ohio, which calls itself the ‘‘ Christian Union 
Church,’ but has acquired the familiar title of 
the ‘Petroleum V. Nasby Church.”’ 


....-Talk of honest elections in Georgia! 
Atlanta has thirty-five thousand inhabitants, 
and at the late state election there was but one 
voting place. The entire vote was 2,858. The 
request that another place might be opened 
was refused. Georgia gave 80,000 Democratic 
majority. ’ 

....Among the candidates for United States 
senator from the new State of Colorado we 
notice that one of those most likely to secure 
the prize is William 8. Jackson, Esq. We 
should be delighted to see ‘‘ H. H.’’ at home in 
Washington. 


....It was The Advance which had an item 
the other week about the Rev. I. K. Berch (T. 
K. Beecher). It now informs its readers of the 
death of ‘‘ Rev. E. P. Whipple, D.D., secretary 
of the American Missionary Association.”’ 





‘Religions Intelligence. 


....-The Woman’s Missionary Societies, the 
pioneer of which is scarcely fifteen years old, 
have become a very important and successful 
agency for the support and conduct of foreign 
missions. There are such societies in the Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Episcopalian churches. It is estimated 
that they have collected an aggregate of up- 
ward of a million and a half dollars, with which 
they support nearly three hundred missionaries. 
They form powerful auxiliaries to the general 
missionary societies in collecting funds and in- 
teresting the people in missionary affairs, and 
their missionaries abroad do work which men 
could not. The Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society (Congregational) is the oldest of these 
boards in the United States, having been 
organized in 1860. Last week it held a general 
convention in Dr. Storrs’s church, in Brooklyn. 
There was a large attendance and the sessions, 
which lasted three days, were very interesting. 
It was reported that there are 350 auxil- 
iaries connected with the Union. Inter- 
esting letters from missionaries, describing 
the condition of the work abroad, were pre- 
sented, and there were speeches by Drs. Storrs, 
Budington, Crosby, and Gracey, and by Mrs. 
Whittenmeyer; Miss Kyle, of Greece; Mrs. 
Cronyn, of England; and others. Dr. Storrs’s 
speech ran in a very complimentary vein. He 
said he had great doubts whether man has any 
business in this country. There was certainly 
a great question whether he has an equal right 
with woman in the work of religion. Since 
the apostles first began to preach the Gospel to 
the world woman has held a prominent posi- 
tion in the work of Christ. The first convert 
was a woman. In many instances the Apostle 
Paul recognizes woman’s precedence in relig- 
ious matters. Paul places the name of Pris- 
cilla, or more properly Prisca, before that of 
her husband. Claudia is the first of names 
written by Paul in his Epistles. Woman has an 
eminent place in the werk of converting the 
world to Christianity. Especially has she a 
place in the work of foreign missions, for the 
society sprang from a woman and its first mar- 
tyr was alsoa woman. Dr. Crosby made the 
point, in speaking of missionary effort in 
Greece, that, because of the paucity of our re- 
sources, we ought to choose those nations 
which will quickest spread the light they re- 
ceive. In this view, one Greek was worth ten 
thousand Hottentots. Another convention is 
to be held in 1878, 





..-.The annnual meeting of the Anglican 
Church Congress was held early in the present 
month. The fullest report we have of it is in 
The Church Times. The correspondent of this 
paper, who writes a sketch of the meeting, 
to precede the general report, says the dis- 
cussions were ‘‘rather dull and uninterest- 
ing’’; that the number of visitors was not 
very large ; that there was ‘‘rather a paucity 
of members present’’; and that he saw but 
few prominent men at the Congress. He men- 
tions some of the good effects of the annual 
meeting of the Congress, one of which is the 
profound impression created in the minds of 
the inhabitants of the Congress-town on seeing 
avast number of clergy and laity assembled 
together, ‘‘at great personal expense to and 
inconvenience to themselves, solely for the 
purpose of consulting about and considering 
religious subjects and of strengthening the 
Church of England.’”’ Another good result is 
the increase, year by year, of the number of 
daily celebrations in the churches of the 
town where the Congress is held. There 
are six such churches in Plymouth, but 
‘ Stonehouse,”’ he says, ‘‘ the town which in- 
tervenes between Plymouth and Devonport, is, 
I conceive, somewhat ‘Low’ in matters of 
churchmanship, for of the three churches 
named in the Congress List’? not one has “a 
daily offering of the Holy Eucharist.” He 
does not say whether many Evangelical Church- 
men attended the Congress. Bishop Temple, 
who presided, took occasion to remind the 
Congress of the fact that it did not represent 
the whole Church, and hinted, says the corre- 
spondent of The Times, that it would have 
been better if the clergy had remained quietly 
at work intheir parishes. There were papers 
and discussions on the Old Catholic movement, 
on the causes of unbelief in England, and on 
the extension of the episcopate ; but the most 
interesting session was that devoted to the let- 
ter of Sir Bartle Frére and the address of 
Commander Cameron on Central African Mis- 
sions and the slave trade. They agreed that 
stations must be established, trade encouraged, 
and roads opened, and that missionaries must 
co-operate with'traders, before Africa could be 
civilized in any degree. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions held its forty-first annual meeting at 
Philadelphia October 10th. The financial op- 
erations of the year were reported as follows : 
Receipts by the Domestic Committee, $135,195 ; 
disbursements, $144,209; present indebtedness, 





$22,616; investments, $57,350. Foreign Com- 

mittee receipts, $97,627; disbursements, $106,- 
511; debt, $41,589 ; investments, $7,905. Home 

Missions to Colored People—receipts, $15,267; 
disbursements, $14,266 ; present balance, $1,167. 

Indian Commission—receipts, $46,910; dis- 
bursements, $44,464; debt, $8,500. Total re- 
eeipts for all the departments, $295,000; dis- 
bursements, $309,451; debt, $72,705; invest- 
ments, $139,507. Since 1835 there has been col 

lected and expended on missions in this coun 

try 32,500,000. All the dioceses have contrib 

uted, and in all but sixteen (which are in the 

Middle and Eastern States) the Board has car- 
ried on home-mission work. The Committees 

on Indian Missions and Missions to the Colored 
People presented encouraging reports of the 
condition and results of the work in these de- 
partments. The training schools among the 
Freedmen are working efficiently. The institu- 
tion at Raleigh has sent out seventy-six teachers, 

that at Petersburg thirty-seven, and others less- 
ernumbers. The Indians at White Earth have 
contributed $433 during the year for missions, 
two Chippewas have been ordained to the diacon- 
ate, and six more are candidates for holy orders. 
It was resolved to appoint the Bishops of Ne- 
braska, Central Pennsylvania, and Niobrara, and 
a committee to raise a Centennial Fund of $75,000 
to liquidate the debt of the Board. The office 
of secretary of the Foreign Committee, vacated 
by the death of Dr. Duane, was filled by the 
election of the Rey. Joshua Kimber. The re- 
port of the Missionary Bishop of Japan stated 
that at Osaka station there are 4 presbyters, 5 
teachers, 2 baptisms, 27 communicants, 2 day 
schools, 1 Sunday-school, 24 day scholars, 25 
Sunday-school scholars ; contributions, $155.02. 
Yeddo station, 2 presbyters, 4 teachers, 19 bap- 
tisms, 17 confirmations, 35 communicants; 4 
day schools, with 61 scholars; 2 Sunday- 
schools, with 68 scholars ; contributions, $255. 


...»The two small bodies in this country who 
observe the Seventh Day as the Sabbath have 
established friendly intercourse with each oth- 
er and may assume still closer relations. The 
Seventh-Day Baptists, who have a history of 
two hundred years, and the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists, who have not been known as a de- 
nomination more than twenty years, have ex- 
changed delegates with each other for some 
time, though formerly there was considerable 
strife and bitterness between them. The Sev- 
enth-day Baptists, though essentially differing 
from other Baptists only on the Sabbath ques- 
tion, have never had intercourse with them or 
with any other body of Christians. They have 
preserved a strict independence, inviting no ad- 
vances from other denominations and making 
none themselves. It would be generally sup- 
posed that there could be nothing in common 
between them and the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists, except on the Sabbath doctrine. 
The founders of the latter denomina- 
tion, unless they have been greatly mis- 
represented, were extremely fanatical and 
committed wild excesses. When the followers 
of Miller, disappointed at the repeated failure 
of their prophecies of the end of the world, 
broke up into discordant camps, Elder White 
announced the new doctrine that the coming 
of Christ was to be invisible, that his work was 
not the purifying of the earth for the abode of 
the saints, but the cleansing as high priest of 
the sanctuary in Heaven which is typified on 
earth by the Sabbath. These people, there- 
fore, keep the seventh day. They differ from 
the Seventh-day Baptists in their views of the 
nature of God and the immortality of the soul 
and believe in spiritual gifts and visions. They 
have 96 ministers, 70 licentiates, 398 churches, 
and 10,044 members. Both the denominations 
held their general conferences last month, 
That of the Seventh-day Baptists ordered a 
committee to prepare a statement of the dif- 
ferences between the two bodies. Their rela- 
tions are so cordial that it would not be sur- 
prising if they should unite within a few years. 


....Dr. Herzog*has been finally consecrated 
Bishop of the Old Catholics of Switzer- 
land. The church at Solothurn having been 
refused, the ceremony took place at Rhein- 
felden, Bishop Reinkens officiating. The 
services followed the Roman Catholic ritual, 
with some important alterations. ‘After 
the consecration, the president of the 
Synodal Council administered the following 
oath: ‘I, Eduard Herzog, promise hereby 
solemnly before God, before the representatives 
of the Christian Catholic Synod of Switzerland, 
and before the deputies of the Federal Coun- 
cil, that I will conscientiously discharge the 
duties laid upon me as elected and consecrated 
bishop of the Christian Catholic Church ; that 
I will diligently, and as an irreproachable minis- 
ter of the religion of Jesus Christ, observe the 
constitution of the Christian Catholic Church 
of Switzerland, and will, to the best of my 
ability, carry out the laws of the Federation 
and of the cantons in the sphere of labor as- 
signed to me; and that I will swear no further 
oath of fealty to any authority, spiritual or 
worldly ; so help me God and his holy Gospel.”’ 
Bishop Herzog is but thirty-five years of age 
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and has been inthe ministry only nine years. 
His diocese contains 70 priests, 72 congrega- 
tions, and 75,000 people. 


..-.The liberal party of the Reformed Church 
of France are disposed to induce their Ortho- 
dox brethren, if possible, to adhere to the 
project of conciliation. How they can ex- 
pect this, after the sense of the Orthodox 
party has been so distinctly pronounced 
against the project and the members of the 
Synod’s Permanent Commission have with- 
drawn their signatures to it, it is difficult to 
say. They have, however, gone through all 
the forms of taking the vote of the Liberal 
consistories and councils upon the subject, and 
an overwhelming majority has been obtained 
for the project. The Liberal commissioners 
have issued an address to their churches 
recommending them to continue their efforts 
for a conciliation, but declaring that if the 
Orthodox party refuse to support a demand 
tothe state for the modification of the obliga- 
tory character of the declaration of faith 
reconciliation cannot take place. A new paper, 
called La Paix de U'Eglise (The Peace of the 
Church) has been started in the interest of 
the compromise. There does not appear to be 
the slightest prospect of the success of the 
project of accord. 


....The Israelitish Universal Alliance, which 
has its headquarters at Paris, is doing an exten- 
sive work in instructing indigent Jews in dif- 
ferent parts of the world in the rudiments of 
education and in the principles of the Jewish 
religion. Its income for the first half of the 
present year was 90,378 francs and donations 
of almost as much more are held by the Alli- 
ance. There is also a gift of a million francs 
from Baron Hirsch, the income of which is de- 
voted exclusively to the Jews of Turkey. The 
Alliance has a preparatory school in Paris for 
thetraining of teachers. There are four schools 
in Constantinople, an agricultural school at 
Jaffa, and schools in Morocco, Tunis, and 
elsewhere. 


...-It appears from a table of statistics pub- 
lished in ‘‘ Sadlier’s Directory’’ that the Ro- 
man Catholics are rapidly increasing the num- 
ber of their parochial schools in this country. 
Twenty or thirty years ago they had hardly 
made a beginning. Nowthey have not less than 
1,700 of these schools, with perhaps 200,000 
scholars. The largest’ number of schvols is in 
the Diocese of Vincennes, which has 145, Cin- 
cinnati comes next, with 140. New York is 
credited with only 58; and yet, if the elaborate 
article in The World of a recent date is correct 
as to its information, 26,000 scholars attend 
these schools. The figures donot agree. 


....A special meeting of the Protestant Epis- 
copal House of Bishops was held in Philadel- 
phia, October 13th and 14th. Forty-five bishops 
were in attendance. The Rey. Samuel I. J. 
Schereschewsky was elected Missionary Bishop 
of China, and the Rev. John T. Magrath, of 
Jackson, Michigan, Missionary Bishop of Cape 
Palmas, Africa, vacated by the death of Bishop 
Auer. Dr. Schereschewsky was elected to 
the China bishopric by the General Conven- 
tion of 1874; but declined. It is understood 
that he has now consented to accept. 


....The Rey. Dr. Richard Fuller, of the 
Eutaw-Place Baptist Church, Baltimore, died 
last week. He was one of the most prominent 
and influential ministers in the Baptist body. 
He was born in Beaufort, 8. C., in 1804, grad- 
uated from Harvard College, and became a law- 
yer. He joined the Episcopal Church, and 
then became a Baptist, entering the ministry in 
the latter denomination in 1833. 


....A Roman Catholic paper states that the 
Old Catholic Congress at Breslau (the proceed 
ings of which have not yet reached us) has re- 
solved to get a declaration from the Prussian 
Government as toe whether it would eventually 
oppose the abolition of the law concerning ob- 
ligatory celibacy. It was also decided to take 
the votes of Old Catholic priests and communi- 
ties on the marriage question. 


....-The Hon. James Knox, of Knoxville, 
Ill., who was widely known for his benefac- 
tions to colleges, is dead. He was the founder 
of Knox College, at Galesburg, and of Ansgari 
Lutheran College, at Knoxville. He also gave 
liberally to Yale College, Hamilton College, 
the Knoxville Female Seminary, and other edu- 
cational institutions of different denominations. 


.-.-The Boston City Missionary Society re- 
ports for the first eight months of this year 
23,411 visits made to 6,945 families; 105,524 re- 
ligious papers and tracts circulated ; over 400 
children gathered into Sabbath-schools; 1,125 
meetings held ; 5,131 garments given away ; and 
pecuniary aid afforded in 6,208 cases of want. 


-.-.The statue of Dr. John Witherspoon, 
erected by the Presbyteriz 1s in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, was unvai.ed October 20th 
by D. D. Wood, a grandson of the famous 
Presbyterian divine and signer of the Declara- 
tionfof Independence. 
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...-The British branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance has juet held its annual meeting at 
Southport. Much attention was given to the 
consideration of the Turkish atrocities and the 
persecution of Protestants in Spain. 


.-.-The Anglican Bishopric of Calcutta, after 
having been in the market a long time, has 
finally been taken by Dr. Johnson, the Arch- 
deacon of Chester, who is classed as a High but 
not Advanced Churchman. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











Save Your Harr.—If you wish to save 
your hair and keep it strong and healthy, 
use Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 
ELECTRICITY IN BUSINESS. 


We have this week seen an entirely 
novel application of electricity to business, 
Our lady readers must frequently have 
been annoyed, when shopping in our large 
retail dry-goods houses, by the noise and 
confusion caused by the incessant rapping 
or calling for ‘‘ cash,” ‘‘ cash”—meaning 
the parcel-girls, who carry the goods pur- 
chased to the packing-desk, in order to 
have them examined and wrapped up. 
Frequently the parcel-girls are loitering 
about the store, and, by not at once attend- 
ing to the call of the saleslady, create un 
reasonable and provoking delay. The 
enterprising firm of Ehrich & Co.—ener- 
getic, far-sighted, and quick to intro- 
duce anything which will add to the 
comfort or convenience of their numerous 
patrons—have had arranged for their use an 
electric apparatus, as new as it is ingenious. 
A stand has been selected in a central posi- 
tion of the store, where the parcel-girls 
stand in line, under the superintendence of 
a manager. At the manager’s side is an 
annunciator, with 28 silver drops, on each of 
which is engraved the name of one of the 28 
departments on the floor. Electric Wires 
connect with this annunciator from every 
department, so that as soon asa sale ig ef- 
fected the saleslady transmits a telegraphic 
summons to the annunciator, the silver 
drop connecting with her department falls, 
with an audible click, and the manager at 
once dispatches a parcel-girl to the proper 
counter. As the lines running from the 
various counters are entirely concealed 
and as the working is wholly noiseless, the 
lady purchaser at the counter is naturally 
in great wonderment as to how the parcel- 
girl happens to come just when needed. 

This machine, called the ‘‘ Salesladies’ 
Electric Cash-call,” prevents noise and dis- 
order, saves time and delay, and, conse- 
quently, allows ladies to make their selec- 
tions much more quietly and agreeably. 

We call the attention of our lady readers 
to the advertisement of Messrs. Ehrich 
& Co., on another page, giving all the assur- 
ance that none of our great New York 
establishments better deserve the confidence 
and patronage of all classes than this firm. 
Their Fashion Quarterly, published for the 
convenience of ladies who have not the 
opportunity of visiting their establishment 
in person, is a marvel of cheapness, and, 
as we happen to know personally, has an 
enormous circulation among the best class 
of people. The Quarterly, with original 
and instructive reading-matter, is an end- 
less catalogue, giving fashion-cuts, descrip- 
tions, and prices of their attractive stock of 
goods. 





PIANO AWARDS. 


GEORGESTECK & CO. IN THE FIRST RANK 
AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION AT 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Gro. Steck & Co. have been awarded the 
Medal and Diploma for Grand, Square, and 
Upright Pianos, by the unanimous report 
of the Judges and the Centennial Commis- 
sion, ‘‘for greatest power, pleasing and 
noble quality of tone, pliable action, and 
solid workmanship. Shows novelty of con- 
struction in an independent iron frame and 
placing strings in three tiers.” 

At the World’s Fair at Vienna, 1873, Geo. 
Steck & Co. also received the first prize— 





the only gold medal. 





POPULAR DRY GOODS STORE. 


OnE of the oldest and most popular dry 
goods stores in New York is that of Messrs. 
Le Boutillier Brothers, No. 48 East Four- 
teenth Street (Union Square). For more than 
a quarter of a century this house has been in 
existence and has always maintained a high 
position. Neither its credit nor its integrity 
has ever for an instant been questioned. 
The foundations of their fortune and im- 
mense trade were laid in Canal Street, 
where they were long located. They have 
always been recognized by the trade and 
the public as thorouzh, practical mer- 
chants ; as persevering, honorable men, who 
are always at their post, giving their per- 
sonal attention to their numerous friends 
and patrons, Their large establishment is 
centrally located, and in pleasant weather is 
always thronged with buyers of the better 
class. Their store is a cheerful-looking 
place to enter, and every visitor is favor- 
ably impressed with the quiet but business- 
like appearance of the whole interior. The 
clerks and attendants, male and female, 
are civil and polite to all. Goods are 
promptly shown and the prices named are 
uniform to all, no matter whether the pur- 
chaser be posted in prices or not. A plain, 
truthful statement is at once made as to 
the character, quality, prices, etc. of the 
goods exhibited, and then the matter is 
courteously left to the decision of the 
buyer, as it should be. Such noticeable 
attention and fairness has won to this firm 
a host of friends. Their stock consists of 


almost every fabric and article of dress. 


worn by ladies and children, embracing 
also goods in great variety for gentlemen. 
Their shelves and counters are loaded with 
all the attractions and novelties which the 
market affords. They are importers, job- 
bers, and retailers of the best goods for 
the best family trade, in the city or from 
the country. Silks and all other popular 
styles of dress fabrics are a specialty, while 
they keep an immense stock of fancy goods 
of every description, including gloves, 
hosiery, laces, underwear, etc. 

We have known the members of this 
highly-respectable firm personally during 
almost the entire period of their history as 
merchants, and believe them to be worthy 
of their high rank and popularity among 
the foremost business men of New York. 





WILSON & GREIG. 


THE special opening of the well-known 
dry-goods house of Wilson & Greig, No. 
771 Broadway, corner of 9th Street, this 
city, takes place this week. The new fall 
and winter fashions of this firm embrace 
varieties in cloaks and costumes, which are 
well worth inspecting. All kinds of fur- 
nishing goods for ladies and children are 
to be seen, including wedding trousseaux, 
overdresses, novelties in cloths and cloak- 
ings (silk and fur-lined), and also braids, 
fringes, and buttons. An excellent assort- 
ment of mourning goods is on hand, which 
are offered at remarkably low prices. The 
furs are sold at a lower figure than at the 
regular fur stores. We have known Wil- 
son & Greig for many years, and can recom- 
mend them to our readers on account of 
the quality of their goods and the reduced 
prices at which they sell. 

See 


DR. TOBIAS’ VENITIAN LINIMENT. 


A REALLY valuable medicine is Dr. To- 
bias’s Venetian Liniment. It has been sold 
for nearly thirty years, and every bottle 
warranted to give satisfaction or the money 
would be refunded; yet no demand has 
ever been made. Surely, we are only just 
in recommendingit. Some of the certifi- 
cates in the possession of the Doctor are 
wonderful. They are not bogus, as the 
Doctor offers to pay $1,000 if any certificate 
ever published by himis not genuine. It 
is perfectly innocent to take internally, as 
an oath to that effect, sworn to before the 
mayor of the City of New York by the 
Doctor,a@ccompanies each bottle. It cures 
diarrhoea, dysentery, colic, spasms, and sea- 
sickness, taken internally, and chronic (not 
inflammatory) rheumatism, sprains, bruises, 
old sores, and pains in the limbs, back, and 
chest, externally, 

———————— 








Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
whiten the teeth, if used daily. 
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CROWD OF ADVERTISING. 


Our readers have probably noticed that 

we have published from the leading busi- 

ness firms and corporations of New York 

and elsewhere an average of over thirty-five 

columns of advertisements each week for 

several weeks past—an amount more than 

double that given to any other religious 

weekly in the country. Businessmen have 

learned by years of experience that their 

announcements in THE INDEPENDENT bring 

them a much larger return than any similar 

investments elsewhere. We respectfully 

ask our readers to look over very carefully 
our advertising columns, from week to 
week, where they will obtain much 
valuable information in regard to the state 

of the markets, prices current, and com- 
mercial affairs generally. This is now done 
to a very great extent, as we have reason to 

know from our advertisers, who inform us 
that they are continually receiving orders 
from our subscribers. If we had the space, 
we could give some interesting facts on this 
subject which are constantly coming to our 
knowledge. We ask as a special favor, 
when orders are thus sent, that Toe INDE- 
PENDENT shall be spoken of as the medium 
or cause of the introduction. This will 
command a more prompt attention and in 
most cases result in more satisfaction all 
round, Our subscribers may write us, as 
usual, for information in regard to any 
matter of business which interests them— 
not forgetting to enclose a postage stamp to 
pay for the reply. 








MERCHANT'S GARGLING OIL. 


MERCHANT'S GARGLING Orn is a liniment 
so well known throughout the United States 
and the Canadas that a recital of its reme- 
dial qualities is hardly necessary. Burns 
and scalds, sprains and bruises, flesh 
wounds and external poisons are a few of 
the ailments in which this liniment has 
such a decided potency. An established 
and successful remedy is always the safest. 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil was first manufac- 
tured forty-three years ago, and the in- 
creasing sales each year are a conclusive 
proof of its valuable qualities. 

Previous to 1838 Dr. George W. Mer 
chant, a druggist and chemist of consider- 
able reputation, had a small store in Lock- 
port, N.Y. He was poor, but industrious 
and ambitious, and was the inventor of 
several medicines of more or less celebrity. 
The crowning triumph of his laboratory, 
however, was the Gargling Oil, which almost 
immediately came into favor with the pub- 
lic, as one of the most effective liniments 
ever used for man or beast. Lockport is 
now most widely known as the city where 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil is made, and for 
every score of persons who ever heard of 
its ten beautiful and massive combined 
locks there are full a hundred who recog- 
nize the place as the source from which 
they obtain the acknowledged standard 
liniment of the United States. In 1858 
the Merchant’s Gargling Oil Company was 
formed, with M. H. Tucker as secretary 
and general manager. In 1866, on the 
death of Mr. Tucker, Mr. John Hodge was 
elected to the vacant positions, and ever 
since that time has filled these offices with 
marked ability. In fact, since he has been 
at the helm he has given the business in 
which he is engaged a cosmopolitan fame. 
Mr. Hodge is one of the most enterprising 
citizens of Western New York and is iden- 
tified with almost every progressive move- 
ment in the region in which he lives, in- 
cluding, among other things, the new rail- 
road between Lockport and Buffalo. He 
is the proprietor of Hodge’s Opera House, 
in Lockport, and has lately become inter- 
ested in the publication of the Lockport 
Union and Niagara Democrat, two of the 
most readable and enterprising journals in 
that section of the country. When, there- 
fore, Mr. Hodge offers for sale a liniment 
like Merchant’s Gargling Oil the public 
may know that it is a good article. 





OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our advertising friends. in, the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
Tue INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will-be 








found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 
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DRAIN-PIPE. 


OnE of the largest and most successful 
manufacturers of sewer and drain-pipe in 
the country is the well-known firm of Otis 
& Gorsline, of Rochester, N. Y. These 
goods are now being sold in vast quantities 
all through the country and in the Canadas; 
and, while they are the cheapest, it is claimed 
that they are the most imperishable article 
of its class, being so made that the action 
of the elements, acids, gases, and steam 
have no effect on them. A combination of 
superior clays and an immense pressure 
on the pipe in the course of construction 
produce a pipe at once the strongest and 
safest. {t needs no argument to prove how 
important is an efficient system of sewer- 
age, fora neglect of drainage entails dis~ 
ease in many forms. Sewers must be air- 
tight. Stone sewers are not. Instead of 
cement pipe, properly vitrified, salt-glazed 
sewer-pipes are the only proper material for 
the construction of our sewers. These are 
the kind that are manufactured by Otis & 
Gorsline, of Rochester. The New York 
Central Road has a track extended into the 
grounds of this firm, so that the pipe can 
be easily shipped to any section of the 
country. By sending for a catalogue and 
price-list full and complete information 
may be obtained. 





BE NOT DECEIVED. 


Tue fact of our being accorded the first 
position at Paris and Vienna is now a mat- 
‘ter of history. 

The fact of our receiving the highest 
honor in the power of the Centennial Com- 
missioners to bestow is, of course, being 
disputed; but all controversy will soon end, 
and this fact will be another item of history 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO. 





THE PERFECTION OF SKILL. 
Tue Spencer Optical Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, have gained na 
enviable reputation for their ‘ Diamond 
Spectacles,” as the best in the world. 
Every genuine pair has the diamond trade- 
mark on the bow. 
Made by SPENCER Opt. Mra. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
Restaurant first-class. rices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 








“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being 8S. 

eR 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and lookiug in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on tbe re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each jibe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Cos. 47 
) IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


é 
PAPER FILE. 


twenty-six numbers — half a year. 
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EMACIATION A REMEDIABLE 
DEFECT. 


LEANNESS not only detracts from person- 
al comeliness, but is an index that the 
blood is deficient in nutritive properties. 
To remedy emaciation, enrich and purify 
the blood, which will then develop healthy 
flesh. This object is most readily attained 
through the agency of the great blood fer- 
tilizer and depurent, Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, which enables the stomach to ex- 
tract from the food taken into it ample 
nourishment for the system, removes all 
obstacles to complete digestion and assim- 
ilation, and, by stimulating the kidneys to 
vigorous action, incites those organs to 
strain from the vital fluid,in its passage 
through them, impurities which would 
otherwise impair its flesh-creating quali- 
ities. Not only do the Bitters promote the 
development of solid fiber; but they also 
increase muscular power and elasticity, 
overcome nervousness, banish mental de- 
pression, and protect the system against 
disease. 








Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, gn application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Il. 





FIREPLACE HEATERS. 


OF all the Fireplace Heaters which are in 
the market for sale the one manufactured 
by Burtis & Graff, of 237 Water Street, 
New York, meets a want long felt by the 
public, for the following reasons: 


1. It will heat a LARGE PARLOR and Two 
rooms upstairs. 2. It will make no dust in 
the room where set, nor in the rooms 
above. 3. Itis self-feeding and will not re- 
quire rekindling all winter. 4. The heat 
may be divided and more or less retained 
below, as required. 5. The grate pulver- 
izes all slag and clinker, so that no poker 
need be used to clear the grate, nor will the 
ashes repay sifting. 6. It is ornamental 
and cheerful and combines every feature 
any one can desire ina heater. Asa Par- 
lor Stove the ‘‘ Mayflower” may be set in 
any fireplace and used soLEty for heating 
the room in which it stands WITH GREATER 
ECONOMY than the usual outstanding parlor 
stove. Address Burtis & Graff, 237 Water 
Street, New York. 


— 


FamiLy CarriaGes.—In addition to their 
extensive manufacture of Hearses, Messrs. 
Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, O., are 
making Coaches and Family Carriages of 
this order, in style and quality equal to any 
in the country. 








FRANK MILLER’S LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
and Waterproof Blacking received the highest 
and only award at the Centennial Exhibition. 





MATTHEW HALE SMITH says: 


“In Bogardus’s gallery, corner Eight- 
eenth street and Broadway, business is 
conducted on a regular system. Every- 
thing is first-class about the establishment— 
the camera, chemicals, skylight, and em- 
ployés. The sitters can be taken in any at- 
titude and in any place—in an arbor or on 
the rocks, ina forest or on the ocean, under 
a parasol or amid a drenching rain. Each 
patron is numbered, and a negative will 
keep a hundred years. Should a sitter who 
is traveling in Europe desire pictures, he 
can send his name across the Atlantic, and 
the order will be immediately executed. 
Some of the finest life-size likenesses in 
existence are from Bogardus’s gallery. 
Among these may be named the elegant 
picture of Professor Morse, the classic head 
of Bryant, and the accurate likeness of the 
ministers of the Collegiate Church, which 
hang in the Fulton-street Church.” 

I 


A certain President of a Theological 
Institution convened the students at his 
room, one evening, and said to them that he 
had observed that they were all growing 
thin and dyspeptical from the neglect of the 
matron’s not providing herself with Herrick 
Allen’s Gold Medal Salaratus, the announce- 
ment of which caused great confusion. The 
lady of the house has now provided herself 
with the Gold Medal Saleratus, and the 
students are each growing quite portly and 
are more healthy than ever. Ladies, go 
and get a paper, and you will never use any 
other. Depot 112 Liberty Street, New 
York. All the merchants have it. 





FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS Orn received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BALD H EADS 
can be covered —_= a 


as to ap) 
skin, wine hair 
exture as the 





and 
parE RE Ase: Bigs 


New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


PATER? CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
used this splendid 
yours, benefit ateion hair and no 
HS} that it > the only true and 
ess, reliable, instantaneous. No 
ridiculous yo ~ oe the 
ad dyes; leaves the Ue 
ian Biack or Brown. Sold and ie i applied at 
BATCHELOR’S W Zoctory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by all drug 


his heal 


ent; no 








SUPERIOR 


OLIVE OR SALAD OIL. 


FINEST EVER IMPORTED. 
Selected especially for, imported and bottled by us. 


CASWELL, HAZARD & C0., 


DRUCCISTS, 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL BUILDING, 
AND 
6th AVE., CORNER 39th ST. 
Also 
No. 132 THAMES 8T., NEWPORT, R. I. 


Our — places of business are as above. We 
have no interest in any other store in New York 
and none have any interest with us. All representa- 
tions by any that they have are false and without 
foundation. 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should no longer import stained glass, 
for it is now proven at the Centennial that the 
home production in this beautiful art by Fitzpatrick 
& Co., of Staten Island excels all, They have been 
awarded all honors. These fine’ subject prize me- 
morial windows are for sale, now in Exhibition. 
Box 62, Stapteton, 8. I. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


My elegant stock of Chandeliers, Bracekts, 
etc. has been marked down to figures ex- 
ceedingly low, to suit the times. Styles 
superior to any in the market. 


THOS. DONALDSON, 


Manufacturer, 74 East Ninth Street, 








THe BOSS HAE 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


WILSONe=s2*° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, 
FOR THE BEST 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD, 
SAVE 


voy’ WILSON 2, 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents ily 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


AND 





| The American Reprint, Ninth Edition, 
5th AVE., CORNER 24th ST., | 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


8 fully illustrated and is a complete copy of the orig- 
inal. Itis published atabout one-half the price of 
the English Edition. The fourth volume is now 
ready for delivery. Subsequent volumes will follow 
at the rate of three a year. For specimen pages ap- 
ply to the publishers, 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 
723 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED, SALT-GLAZED 

SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 

Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to tie trade. 

Pronounced superior to any 
Sewer-Pipe made in this ¢ untry. 


















THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


21g inches in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without break 
ing the softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to all pencil 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookeepers, School 
Children, and set os! who use pencila, Sent by mail pe re- 





ceipt of 25 cents. Sample dozen to wou or ae, $2, b 





A ee 50 CENTS. 


MUSIC, E 
FROM 2 TILL 5 AND FROM 8 TILL 100’CLOCK. NEITHER PAINS NOR EXPE} 
TO RENDER THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM UNSURPASSAB 


(No extras charged.) 


(One door east Broadway), N. Y. E. @. SELCHOW & ‘0., 41 John St. N, 
BROADWAY AND 35th STREET. 


AN ESTABLISHMENT FOR poe 
TLUFIC INSTRUCTION AND PU 
NTERTAINMEN’ 





EVE ENING, 
ea BE SPARED 


CHILDREN, HALF PRICE. 





AND, 9™ Sts 


yee) Sait Sires a 


FAO. SCHWARZ SCHWARZ B™ 


769. BROAD WAY. 
BETW BH 


vate BROADWAY 
CORNER OF.27 ST 


TOYS 








: PRICES REDUCED 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


pining REPEATING — = B73, 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIKE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 





DEGRAA 








DECGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 





EGRAAF, 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they over 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 
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P.T. BARNUM’S 


CENTENNIAL SEASON 


GILMORE’S GARDEN, 


occupying the entire great square beunded by 4th 

and Madison Aves. and 26th and 27th Sts. 

THE GREATEST SHOW OF THE GREAT CITY IN 
THE AMUSEMENT PALACE OF THE WORLD, 
THE TROPICS TRANSPLANTED. A VAST AND 

VERITABLE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN embowering 

the rarest of exotic creatures. The Jungie Monarchs 

in a vernal conservatory of bloom and beauty. 


THE NILE NATURALIZED! 


and Barnum’s $25,000 BEHEMOTH, the only living 
hipvopotamus in America, disporting'beneath a cata- 
ract of living waters. iE SEA LIONS and MA- 
RINE MARVELS gamboling in oquacinte freedom. 

The most memorable of mortal marvels, CAPT. 
COSTENTENUS, a noble Greek Albanian, tattooed from 
head to foot in China Tartary, as punishment for en- 
gaging in rebellion against the king. 


A VAST CENTENNIAL MUSEUM. 
Life-sized automatic marvelsand mechanical scenic 
illusions o sree by a solid silver steam engine. 

E NNIAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, the most 
grotesque and wonderful of living human *phenom- 
ena. 


AN ALADDIN AMPHITHEATER, 


lustrous with ten thousand vari-colored lights, GOR- 


GEHOUS ge ae SPECTACLES and pageants 
The achm f decorative art. THE MARCH 
THE MAMMOTHS. 


$2,000 PER DAY IN SALARIES, 


To Five Great’Circus Troupes. 


AN a — EXPOSITION necessitating a 
constant cha f yietemme for its presentation. 
A brilliant and Prarie Centennial of circus triumphs, 
without parallel in Metropolitan annals, and present- 
ing in a rapid succession of sensational surprises the 
greatest heroes and heroines of the arena, including 


MARTHINO LOWANDE, 
the hurricane horseman of Brazil, in his terrific uni- 
versal | challenge two, four, and ‘seven-horse bare- 


back a 
CHARLES W. FISH, 
the single-horse bare-back champion trick equestriap 
of the universe 
SIX LOVELY LADY EQUESTRIANS! 

FOUR _FROLICSOME AND VOCAL FOOLS— 

Geoees Clark, Ted Almonte, Jerry Harper, and Wm. 
land. Over one hundred rid beasts, principal per- 

Rowen. More and rarer wild beasts, birds, and rep- 
tiles; more marvelous human Loe enomena; more 
curious, costly.and cunning mechanical triumphs; 
more distinguished equestrians and athletes than 
were ever before patna Ta at any one me in an 
age or place; and MORE THAN TEN TIMES TH 
PRICE OF ADMISSION in wonder and instruction 
delight and inspiration, ex tand a 
returned by 


THE GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH. 


Admission to the entire Garden and to every depart- 
ment of the colossal exhibition, 50 cents. 

Children under nine years, 25' cents. 

Reserved seats, 25 cents extra. 

Doors open at l'and 6:30 P.M. Grand Animal and 
Areniec Spectacular Entree one hour later. 


Res: rved seats may be secured at the box-office one 
week in advance. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


HERRING'S SAFES 
BEST IN THE WORLD! 


SECOND-HAND SAFES 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


HERRING & CO., 


251 and 252 














Broadway, New York. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all sizes and prices. PICTURES 
illustrating every subject for PARLOR ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, and PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 
C2” Pays well on aa poten me 74-page illustrated 
catalogue free. CENTENNIAL MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
awarded to McALLISTER, M’f'g Optician, 


49 Nassau St., New York. 
THE CEM TOOTH-PICK HOLDER. 














We leave to call ~ attention of the public to 
this INDISE ENSABLE LITTLE ARTICLE, 4b 
has been needed ever since the Grensions of the bu 
family. lt is well-known thatthe QUILL PICK ist the 
most elastic, that it never injures the gums or the 
enamel of the teeth, as the best Dentists admit. The 
many annoyances which have accompanied its use 
have prevented its qniverea ee tion. They are now 
annihilated, and the GEM QUILL TOOTH-PICK 
HOLDER has done it. 

The pick slides into the holder when not in use and 
thus never works through the pockets or pricks the 
fingers. The pick can be replaced by a fresh one at 
will. The holder with pick complete costs 25 cents. 
Samples mailed on receipt of cents. GEORGE 
BETTS, Manufacturer. Inventor, Importer, and Ex- 
porter of Patented Novelties, 575 Broadway, N.Y 


MATHEWS’S 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS 


gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched goods, 
making them WHITER AND CLEARER than wax 
or anything else, and prevents the iron from stick- 
ing. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-0z. bottles, price I5e. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 


A.I. MATHEWS & CO., 85 Murray Street, N. Y, 


Ea te 


aS | Cant c& 
“seme ‘ov. TEReEaE Coy 


eoster St., New ¥. 
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Four Centennial Medalsand Four Honorable 
Mentions are given < to - 
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wapetate oe ada ba. ON's EUR RRACES Church- 
es, Schools, etc. Most Powertul ‘and Durable Furnace 
sold. Over 20,000 in use. 
Boynton’'s “1876” Baltimore Fireplace 
er. 
Extremely poweetel in Leatine. Attractive, brilliant, 
durable, economica 
Boynton’s Kile” Open-Grate Stove. 
The = ee age librar le ever made. 
n Jervel”’ urner Stove 
has ann. FIVE NEDALS at ¢ various fairs. ; 
Send for Clegulane, Estimates given for heating 
and a Gone» 

HARDSON, BOYNTON & CO 
iMiavientos No. 234 Water Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1842, 

CHENEY BIGELOW et 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COAL AND SAND / 


Screens, Sieves, y 


BRASS and IRON, 


WIRE-CLOTH, 
Railroad Car 
HAT-RACKS, 


FOUNDRY 
RIDDLES, ete,, 


Springfield, 
Mass. 
W.D.STEVENS.Y 


Agent and 
Treasurer. 


WESTERN ROBE AGENCY. 


CHEA Choice and Finely Painted Buffalo 


Robes sent to all parts of the Union 
.0. D. Wlustrated circular and price-list free. 
pS AX 3. 8. FLORY, Gen. Agent, Greeley, Col. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 

















PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tok INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tuz 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist.....................81 30 $1 50 


Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................ 3 60 4 00 
Christian at Work.............+. 3 00 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 360 40€ 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 

“‘The Mother’s Joy”’)....... -270 800 
Harper's Magasine......-. cc... 3 60 40 
Harper’s Weekly......00. 22.2555 366 40€ 
Harper’s Bazar....sscesseeeseesss 360 400 
Home Journal........sseseeeeee. 260 8 §=8 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steer 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

Wreath’’)....cccccccccccovece 110 12 
Ladies’ Journal ..........00005. 36Q 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.......se000. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 156 
Popular Science Monthly.........460 506 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 75 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly..... ......... 3 60 400 
Sunday Magazine................230 2% 
The Galaxy......ccceces ssscseee 360 86400 
The Nation (new subs.)........... 4 75 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 166 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 2 25 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.)3 10 3 60 
international Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream..........e00002 450 500 
Eclectic Magazine............00.. 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. ¥. Sem!-Weekly rost..........260 3800 


ft POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information py applying to us, 








THE INDEPENDENT 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its ‘féss distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories, 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS |! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches ecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can ney have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratu:ty on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIB 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithfui “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those nobie patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
Tus INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 








Benewal ofan Old Subscription for 2 3 years, in 
advance, postag above 


seteereceeeeeerereseeresegsecsesecssees OOD 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Size 34 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely: ited lik: of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 








infest over oGered by any périodieal for one can. 














seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advan 
free, wi alive Mageter ee 8S 25 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for 
years, in advance, postage free, i is 
nan ee «00 





POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charies 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will please understand that they can have this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name of one 
= subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 

out tions for one year (if not in arrears) and poating 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 
.00 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
© in advance. This new and perfect cc gee | 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is we 
from $5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches, 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel En ~My of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wi . e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THe INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

free, including both of the. the above Engravings..83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel famous Wa (from a plate 
made by Mr. eet) ofthe famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet—Ed M, Stanton, The work 
san accurate inpabas of = of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Febeiton and is Foscesiag 
more and more valuable. present it to su 
— for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


1 "Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
e, including the above Engraving......-.....83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
six MONTER AT Ra A ia HOUSE WITH 
This book is a faithful and graphic aeueean of the 
scenes, events, and conversations w transp' 
within the cognizance of its author, while residin: 
the White House, engaged on his "famous paint hey 
“The Emancipation oclamation.” We will presen 
this book to sabsownem for THE INDEPENDENT on 
the following term 
1 Subscriber, one * year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above book. 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We have acontract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” | A which we offer their very 
best “Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three ao 
subscribers, with the money. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 
all), in advance; or wee, will A ed oe Own sub- 
scriptions for three y in pay us 
.00. The “Wringer” will be “delivered af, our 
office or seni by express, a8 may be directed. 
te See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


ing the fac-simile 8! mecure A the Publisher, 


cate, 
t img the sendin 
ROT aroes a ne ENR Y 0. BOWEN, 
am “The Independent,” 


P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Menager. 


The Independent. 


o’@ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possiple. 3 54 neither of these 
can be procured, send the mone Registered etter 
_ present La ayeteps i virtually an abso- 

pr m agai losses b and au Poste 
acca obliged to register letters whenever re- 
mested to do 

&3 Numbers, in “advance (postage free)....... $3.60. 





“ “ “ 3 0. 
j “« after y oe ™ 30. 
52 * af bead £ 4.00. 
Short a ry cents per week. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their \I— 4+ 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 
quired by law. 
No names entered on the subscription books withong 


the money in advance 

8UB: B are particularly reau 
the expiration of their subscriptions, an pnt me 
what is due fer the ——s. year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECE yk CA. the we is a sufficient receipt 
of the FEST RECHIPTS for money 
Temitted to RENEW. subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yele 
be ticket attached to the paper, which change is ma.e 

er the first or second wees after the money is re- 
ceived, _— wees 2 a poatase stamp is received the ree 
be sen’ 

ane. SAMPSO LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Editor, Publioeere pF, 
P.O. Box 2787. New 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1L—Anv person who takes s paper regularly frum 
post-office—whether directed to his name or arother’s 
Sones ne — subscribed or not—is responsible 
‘or the payment. 

2—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
viele amount. whetner the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The eenate, a, bam ay that refusing to 
Rewspapers and pert ls from the a the post-office ot 


rieter. 
ork City 


moving and lea ond them uncalled 
facke evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
Advertisements. |Last Business Notices 


ltim 75e. anesodotally 
atimes(o ‘one month)... .70c. 4 times (0 ne month)... .85e, 
3 be isin “Vii: B : a months)’ ) 80c, 
3 “ (twelve “ 52 “ (twelve “ {ae 
Oe nanan ADVERTISEMENT». 
times (gn mdi aie 
times a \: 9c. 


Re teeesseceeeceseseess’ 


a :-..ONB DOLLAR PER AGATE 


TIME. 
nee Ea. Pwo DOLLARBPER AOATE LY 


& 
$i; over that 
Payments for 


en 





AND DEATHA not exceeding four lines 
Bwenty-tive conta & ne. 


be madein advance 
HENRY ©. 2eurEn, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago 
WILLIAM L HEATON Manager. 
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SHAWLS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR FALL AND WINTER WEAR 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 
SQUARE and LONG OPEN and FILLED CENTER 
FRENCH CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
STRIPED FRENCH CAMEL’S HAIR 
SQUARE and LONG SHAWLS, 
PERSIAN, PAISLEY, and BROCHE DITTO, 
CASHMERE, HONEYCOMB, 
BEAVER, SAXONIAN, CIRCASSIAN, 
HYMALAYAN, and VELVET DITTO. 
CENTRAL PARK WRAP,” 
a novelty for 
Evening Wear, in White and Colors. 
SCOTCH and DOMESTIC 
Square and Long WOOL SHAWLS, 
greatly below former prices. 
TRAVELING MAUDS 
in great variety. 
SEAL PLUSH and CLOTH CARRIAGE ROBES. 


INDIA GAMEL’S 
HAIR SHAWLS. 


A fine stock now open, 
GREATLY BELOW FORMER PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


BROADWAY, Corner (9th Street. 


LADIES’, MISSES, and CHILDREN'S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 


replete with every novelty. 
SPECIALTIES: 
* WEDDING TROUSSEAUX ” 
and INFANTS’ OUTFITS 
COMPLETE to ORDER at SHORT NOTICE. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


have now open their FALL IMPORTATION of 
SATIN DAMASKS, 
NOEL TAPESTRIES, 
CHINESE and MUMMY CLOTHS, 
THREAD-LACE, GUIPURE, 
SWIS3, and NOTTINGHAM LACE cuRrTALNs, etc. 


N. B.—WINDOW SHADES, MATTRESSES, etc. 
made up at short notice and 


at Very Low Prices. 


BROADWAY, COR. (9th STREET. 
Financial, 
MR. TILDEN § INCONSISTENCY é 


Mr. TiLpeEN, in framing his letter of 
acceptance and adjusting his own position 
to that of the St. Louis Convention on the 
subject of specie resumption, had a difficult 
task to perform. The Convention de- 
nounced ‘‘the resumption clause of the 
Act of 1875” and demanded its repeal. On 
this question Mr. Tilden had to face the 
music. Something he must say, It would 
not do for him to ignore the point alto- 
gether, since this would be offensive 
alike to hard-money and soft-money Demo- 
crats. 

After studying his lesson for some six 
weeks and holding several consultations 
with Mr. Hendricks, the inflationist, he 
published his letter, and informed the pub- 
lic that ‘‘the legislative command” and 
‘‘the official promise fixing a day for re- 
sumption” have not only been barren of 
results, but have been practically shame, 
that had better be dispensed with. Their 
only effect is to ‘“‘ provoke derision.” He 
spoke of ‘‘the promise of a day” for pay- 
ment as ‘'a worthless promise.” All this 
was said for the hearing of the inflationists, 
whose votes Mr. Tilden wants and at whose 
demand the St. Louis Convention de- 
nounced the Resumption Act, and the 
Democratic House of Representatives sub- 
_ sequently passed a resolution for the repeal 
of the Act. 

Now, it may be worth while to remem- 























ber that this same Mr. Tilden, not then 
being a candidate for the Presidency, but 
being governor of the State of New York, 
affixed his name to a bill passed by the 
legislature, March 22d, 1875, which provides 
that all taxes in that state shall, on and 
after the Ist of January, 1879, “‘ be collected 
in gold, United States gold certificates, or 
national bank-notes which are redeemable 
in gold on demand”; and further provides 
that all contracts in the same state, payable 
in dollars made and payable therein after 
the date named, and not specifying the 
kind of dollars in which they shall be paid, 
‘*shall be payable in United States coin of 
the standard weight and fineness established 
by the laws of the United States at the 
time the contract or obligation shall have 
been made or implied.” Here is ‘‘a legis- 
lative command” for the State of New 
York, demanding and proposing to enforce 
specie payment after the date mentioned, 
and suggested as to the date of its action by 
the Resumption Act of Congress. It names 
the very day fixed upon in this Att and 
Governor Tilden’s name is signed to the 
law. The law assumed that the Resump- 
tion Act was a wise measure, that should 
be carried into effect, and undértook to aid 
in the process by adjusting the monetary 
transactions of New York State to the 
specie standard. In approving the law Mr. 
Tilden in effect endorsed the Resumption 
Act, by which a date was fixed for resuming 
specie payments. 

Of this act the ‘‘ reform” candidate now 
speaks as a‘‘delusion” and a ‘‘sham.” 
Why this change in his views? We need 
not look far forthe answer. The Democratic 
party contains a large element of inflation- 
ists and repudiators; and, to conciliate 
them, the St. Louis Convention denounced 
the Resumption Act, and Governor Tilden 
has backed down from his former position. 
Anything for votes seems to constitute the 
sum of his political and financial wisdom. 

Moreover, the Governor and the St Louis 
Convention, in opposing the legislative ap- 
pointment of a specific date for resumption, 
are at war with the experience of all na- 
tions, states, and communities that have 
resumed specie payments after a period of 
suspension. The uniform practice has 
been to fix a period beforehand when re- 
sumption should begin. This was done in 
Great Britain, after a suspension of eight- 
een years. It was done in respect to the 
old Bank of the United States. It has 
been done several times by the legislature 
in the State of New York. France in her re- 
cent trouble has fixed atime for resump- 
tion, and is now steadily working up to it, 
with the prospect of being able to resume 
before the designated day. Governor Til- 
den’s rigmarole on this subject is contra- 
dicted by the experience and wisdom of 
the world. The way to do a thing is to be 
resolved to do it, then fix upon a reasonable 
period for doing it, and then adopt suitable 
measures to accomplish the end. 

The Governor admits that the nation, 
through a law of Congress, has made an 
“ official promise fixing a day for resump- 
tion.” Here he is right as to a question of 
fact. Sucha promise has been made, and 
that promise binds the honor and good 
faith of the Government; and the thing now 
to be doneis, not to break the promise, as 
proposed by the Democrats, but to keep 
it. Every outstanding greenback is a debt 
against the Government, and, according to 
the ‘‘ official promise” of the Resumption 
Act, it becomes payable on and after Janua- 
ry ist, 1879. To repeal the Act is to repu- 
diate this promise. Thisis dishonor. §So 
its parallel would be deemed in a private 
transaction; and it is none the less such be- 
cause the Government is a party in the case. 
The proper course for the people is to 
repeat their own example in 1868, when 
they repudiated the repudiators. Democra- 
cy is not financially an honest party, and 
this is a good reason why it should not be 
trusted with power. 





MONEY MARKET. 

Watt SrrReET has been very lively 
during the whole week, from a variety of 
causes apart from the European war report, 
and in spite of the excitements attending 
the Presidential canvas. The revival of 
business in all parts of the country and the 
growing confidence in the future among all 





classes of merchants and manufacturers 
are felt in the commercial metropolis, as a 
matter of course; but there has been no ex- 
citement here such as appears to have been 
caused in London and Chicago by the pros- 
pects of a war between Russia and Turkey. 
On the London Stock Exchange all the 
European government securities, including 
consols, fell off to a serious extent; while 
United States bonds remained unchanged, 
and some of our railroad stocks advanced 
in price, although not to the same extent 
that they did here. As to Chicago, there 
was a wild excitement out there,on the 
Produce Exchange, in consequence of the 
advance in the price of wheat; but there 
were not many failures reported. 


The excitement upon our Stock Exchange 
was the result of the heavy advance in the 
coal stocks, which carried down one 
staunch firm, while the advance in the price 
of gold caused the suspension of three or 
four ‘‘bears” in the Gold Room. The 
transactions for the week in the leading 
speculative and investment securities were 
enormously large, and the brokers must 
have reaped a rich harvest of commissions. 

The prospects of a war in Europe have 
had a most decided influence upon the 
value of our railroad stocks, and the re- 
ports of an agreement between the great 
railway managers, looking to higher rates 
of freight, have also had an encouraging 
effect upon the market. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
a further loss of the surplus reserve to the 
extent of $2,483,075, leaving the surplus 
in excess of the required 25 per cent. but 
$11,052,250. This is enough, however, for 
all practicable purposes; and, as the with- 
drawal of currency from this center is only 
an evidence of increasing business else- 
where, it is accepted as a wholesome indi- 
cation of returning prosperity. 

The changes in the various items of the 
Statement, as compared with the week pre- 
vious, are in loans a decrease of $285,600, 
in specie of $730,700, in legal tenders of 
$1,929,300, of deposits to the extent of 
$707,700, and increase in the circulation of 
$111,900. As compared with the State- 
ment for the corresponding week in 1875, 
the surplus reserve shows a gain of $5,810,- 
275. 

The flurry in Wall Street caused by the 
the war rumors had but aslight effect upon 
the rates of discount and of interest on 
“call” loans. On Wednesday, the 18th, 
there was a sudden demand for money from 
a few weak brokers, who had to pay as 
high as 7 per cent.; but the large offerings 
soon reduced the rates, and at the close of 
business large sums were offered as low as 
1 per cent. per annum on miscellaneous 
securities. Sincethen the supply of money 
on ‘‘ call” has been abundant and the rates 
have been steady at 2 to 3 per cent. Dis- 
counts outside of the banks are at un- 
changed rates—5 to 6 per cent. for first-class 
business paper, double names, being the 
current rates; but in some cases there have 
been transactions on lower terms. 


At the close of the week there was a 
firmer feeling among operators for an ad- 
vance, and it was understood that most of 
the ‘‘shorts” in the coal stocks had ‘“‘ cov- 
ered.” There was a little excitement in 
Western Union Telegraph, on the supposed 
purchases of stock for account of Jay 
Gould; but there is a suspicion that certain 
parties are putting up the price of Western 
Union to make a selling market. 

The Gold Room has been full of excite- 
ment during the week, the range of prices 
being between 1094 and 113}; the closing 
price on Saturday being at 111}, the high- 
est price of the day having been 112..° The 
price of Government securities varied 
through the week as the rates of gold rose 
and fell; and at the close prices were about 
1 per cent. higher than at the commence- 
ment of the week. 

The changes in the leading securities on 
the Stock Exchange for the week were at 
the close an advance in Lake Shore of 4 per 
cent.; in Michigan Central, 4; in Chicago 
and Northwestern, 5; in do. Pref., 4; in 
Rock Island, 13; in Burlington and Quincy, 
4;in C. C.C. and L, 5; in Pittsburgh, 4; 
in Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, 6}; 
in Delaware and Hudson, 8; in Erie, 13; in 
do. Pref., 4;in Hannibal and St. Joseph, 
14; in linois Central, 4; in Morris and Es- 
sex, ;in Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 





14; in do. Pref., 24; in New York Central, 
+H in New — Central, 14; in Ohio and 

ississippi, 1; in Union Pacific, 4; 
Western Union Telegraph, 1; andin A. an 
P. Telegraph, 3. There was a decline of + 
to 4 in the Express stocks, of in Pacific 
Mail, and of in Harlem Railroad. 

State bonds have been quiet and the 44- 

r-cent. Syndicate bonds have been held 
in check by the fluctuations in gold. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21sT, 1876. 
Bid 








PTE ee eee 136 
American Exchange ereC TST city 106 
eo paiipnnn ead inne ae 300 
NC Soc Sadeeecasteteucets 108 
on CCRC Ce 68 
Cote TERCANSS .. ccc ccscccccee 120 
First National..... snakes eeeee 200 
Fourth National..... ere - 9 
errr tee 150 
Fifth Avenue Dien nse es aemene 212 
Gallatin National .............. - 105 
German American......... 33.4? 06 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 1851¢ 
SIN  ocsGescccsdidescasieas 11544 
PION, 0 6:6 5 ct vescsaese ses - 121% 
POW OME: 668 eis Sw catsebiasese - 11744 
Lo SO EY nee 85 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLtp and Goin Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, CounrTy, 
and STaTE Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT We receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
rate of four per cent. 

FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C€0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 

Particular attention given to — Real Estate 
Mo es, without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ mand Traders 
National Bank 








of the actual value. In many years’ business have 

never lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre of 

land fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever 

waited a day for interest or principal when due. 

Send for particulars. References in every state in 
the Union, who will confirm the above facts. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KA 

or 73 Cedar Street, ew York. 


SILVERWARE, BONDS, JEWELRY, etc. 
RECEIVED FOR SAFE KEEPING BY 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. OF NEW YORK 


yf $1 a year for $1,000 of Bonds, and SAFES RENT- 
ED at from _ to $200 ayear inits Fire and Burglar- 
proof Vault: 


Nos. 140, 142, and 146 Broadway. 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
N. P| ER: times 
iven. Send 
JOHN aTon. Negotiator of Mortgage Loana 








The first established in the world. 
CENT. NET 
for the money-lender. In- 
terest pete ee semi-annually in 
3 to G 
me a. in lend alone, HTD of the 
dings. No investment safer. 
payments more. romptly met. Best of references 
mp for particulars. D. 
‘au 








ou want to buy or sell 
oo I yee 4 or rents col- 
o H.O. STONE, 
RE AL ESTATE | 116 Madison Street, Chicago. 
N Ns eee 7” 
oO. 
DEALER. | SAMURT. HAWK, Fan § Os 
M. KIDDER & CO 
FROTHINGHAM & CO 
Street, New York, Bankers and > = 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on i ten from three to five per cent. 


H. O. STON E, Realy Estate or bave taxes 
aun. .? bs, permission to 
ULLMA 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
nd for Circular. 





The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over 
A SOLID TEN PER CEN T. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AG 
cy. known all over New eee and the Middle 


ISSOURI, AND 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 

game > its Gharechie or management. If acertain 

and, Referenc Cent. will HOARE) tk address for Circular 

pose Bee pe! Kansas, Missouri, ant 
Jacksonvilie, Illinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 
ash Sufpius - --- * 092'998 o8 


aseee NrSre - = + + 1,592 775 09 
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THE LADIES GREAT SHOPPING EMPORIUM. 


SUITS. 


DO NOT PURCHASE A SUIT UNTIL YOU HAVE 
LOOKED THROUGH OUR Poe tt ee OUR 


fay WILL BE FOUND STYLISH AND FASH- 
{ONABLE, OF GOOD MATERIAL AND PERFECT 
SHAPE AND WORKMANSHIP. 

Camel’s Hair Suits at $4.75, $5. $6.0. 

Black Alpaca Suits at $7, $3, zi . $4. 

Colored Serge 8 Suits at $8.75, $1 a5, $35. 

Colored Cashmere Suits, silk trimmed, at $19, $25, 


$30, $: 
Black Silk Suits at $30, $40, $45, $55, and up. 
Silk and Velvet 8 Suits at at special pric prices. 


Wrappers, Waterproof 
Shawls, Ulsters, etc. 


THE RIGHT STYLES AT THE RIGHT PRICES. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


We have so many styles and qualities of Chemises, 
Nightdresses, Drawers, Walking, Train, and Under 
Skirts, High und Low-Necked Corset Covers, Canton 
Flannel Underwear, 


Bridal Sets, etc., etc., 


that we cannot mention prices here. In Comestic 
machine-sewed and in the finest French Hand-sewed 
Underclothing ladies will find our assortment inex- 
haustible and our prices 


THE LOWEST IN NEW YORK. 
Infants’ Wear. 


THE PRETTIEST, NEATEST STYLES, 


BEST OF SEWING, 
AT THE MOST MODERATE RATES. 





Ladies living in or near New York Cit au 
ber (just issued) of our “‘ FASHION QUA 








Misses’ Beaver Cloaks, double-breasted, bound all 
around with silk braid, imitation belt back — 
style), pockets neatly trimmed. 

In Rough Beaver, good quality: 
4years, 6years, S8years, 10 years, 

$425 $5.00 $5.75 $6.50 

In Rough Beaver, finest quality: 

4 4 years, 6 years, 8 years, 10 years, 12years, 14 4 years, 


12 years, 
$7.00. 





























$5.00 00 = $5.75 $6.50 $7. 0 $7.50 8. 3. 
In finest Scotia, blue, brown, or black: 

4years, 6years, S8years, l0years, 12 ; years, 
$5.75 37.00 $7.75 $8.75 #10. 00. 


Misses Suits a great Specialty. 
HOSIERY 


AND MERINO UNDERCLOTHING, 


IMMENSE ASSORTMENT. 
ALL THE MOST FAVORITE MAKES. 
LADIES’ ENGLISH STRIPED HOSE, regular 
made, at 45c. and 50c. 
LADIES’ EMBROIDERED HOSE, 
at 60c. and upward. 
LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 
at 38c. per pair; worth 50c. 
LADIES’ PLAIN CASHMERE HOSE, all new col- 
ors, at 40c. and up. 
LADIES’ STRIPED CASHMERE HOSE, regular 
made, at 60c. and up. 
CHILDREN’S STRIPED MERINO HOSE, regular 
made, at 30c.; worth 50c. 
225 DOZEN LADIES’ FINE MERINO VESTS, 
HIGH NECK AND LONG SLEEVES, 
at 50c.; worth 75c. 
60 DOZEN LADIES’ VESTS at40c.; worth 60c. 
1530 DOZEN GENTS’ HEAVY MERINO SHIRTS, 
at 50c.; worth 75c. 
100 DOZEN GENTS’ SCARLET WOOL SHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, at $1.50; worth $2.25. 


TOGETHER WITH A FULL tang OF FINE 
MERINO UNDERWEAR OF ALL THE BEST 
MAK ES, FOR LADIES ganze AND CHILDREN, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW ES. 

GENTS’ CARDIGAN TACKETS, 
at 75c., $1, $1.50, and up. 











CLOAKS. 


BRAID-BOUND ELECTRA BEAVER CLOAKS, 
EXTRA LONG, $4.75. 

RICH BEAVER CLOAKS, 
TRIMMED WITH HERCULES AND TITAN 
BRAIDS, AT $5.75, $7.50. WITH FRINGE EXTRA, 


EXTRA LONG, 


ELEGANT DEEP FUR-TRIMMED BEAVER 
CLOAKS AT $11.50, $12.50, $15, $17.50 AND UPWARD. 

“VICTORINE” CHINCHILLA BEAVER 
CLOAKS, NEWEST DESIGNS, AT 88, $10, $12.50, $14, 
$16, $18, $20, $22. 

DIAGONAL CLOTH CLOAKS AT $16, $22, $26. 

BEAUTIFUL MATELASSH CLOAKS AT §16, $22, 
$29, $30, $34, $40, $44, $46, $50, $54, $62. 

NEW SHAPE DOLMANS,IN SCOTIA BEAVER, 
MATELASSE, AND CASHMERE, at $20, $25, $30, 
$38 and upward. 

FUR-LINED CLOAKS AT ALL PRICES. LA- 
DIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 

OUR CLOAKS ARE CUT, SEWED, AND 
PRESSED BY JOURNEYMEN TAILORS. HENCE. 
THEY HAVE PERFECT SHAPE, FAULTLESS 
FIT, AND SMOOTH, EVEN FINISH. 


TRIMMINGS. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN FINE FRINGES 
AND PASSEMENTERIES, GALLOONS, AND 
MOSS TRIMMINGS, FANCY BRAIDS, Erc., Erc. 


WORSTED FRINGES, NEW CLOTH SHADES 
AND STYLES, RECEIVED DAILY, at 18c., 25c., 35c., 
and 50c, per yard, 


00 PIECES HEAVY SILK TASSEL FRINGE at 
50c.; worth 7c. 


EXTRA HEAVY FRINGE at #1; worth $1.25. 
EL RGART FRINGE at $1.50, $1.75, $2, and $2.25 per 
yard. 


BUTTONS IN EVERY STYLE AND COLOR. 
FINE TRIMMINGS, THE LARGEST AND BEST 





ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 








tions, and prices of thousands of articles interesting to ladies. 
t2¥° Goods shipped C, O. D. toany part of the country, with full privilege to examine before payment. 


EHRICH & CO., 287 and 289 Highth Avenue, New York City. 





SOFT, ELASTIC KID, 
PERFECT SHAPE, 
ELEGANT FALL SHADES, 
SEWED LOCK-STITCH, 
DURABLE IN WEAR. 
Every glove is warranted—that is, if it rips or 
tears when first tried on the hand, we send you an- 
other pair. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
2-BUTTON, $1.25; 


3-BUTTON, $1.40. 
FINE 
MILLINERY 
cooDs. 


Our assortment of Hats, Feathers, Flowers, Wings, 
Velvets, Silks, etc. will be found to be one of the 
largest in the United States and we challenge com- 
petion in price. 





OUR GREAT DEPARTMENT OF 


TRIMMED HATS 


ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 


DRESS GOODS. 


100 PIECES DOUBLE-WIDTH LUPIN’S CASH- 
MERE at Tic.; real value, $1. 








31 PIECES EXTRA QUALITY at %c.; worth fully 


50 PIECES MYRTLE, NAVY, AND SEAL BROWN 
Cashmere, extra quality, at 85c. per yard. 





50 PIECES ALL-WOOL CAMELS’ HAIR, superior 
quality, at 45c. 





FANCY DRESS GOODS at 12c., l5e, lic., 25c., and 
upward. 





3) PIECES BLACK SILK at $1.50; worth fuily #1.85. 


50 PIECES BLACK SILK at 1.75; worth fully $2.25, 





106 PIECES EXTRA QUALITY, at $2, $2.25, and 
$2.50 ; all under value. 


VELVETS. 


BLACK SILK CLOAKING VELVET, fully 277 
inches wide, at $3.60, $4.25, $4.75, and upward. 


BLACK SILK VELVET, f full 22inches wide, suit- 
able for skirts, at $3.25; tully worth $4. 


TRIMMING SILK VELVETS, at $1.50, $1.7 
upward 


, $2, and 


aly oP SILKS AND VELVETS WERE OR- 
DERED BY US DIRECT FROM THE eUROrEAR 
MANUFACTURERS EARLY LAST SPRING, A 
encesy =e MUCH BEFORE THE A. RISE IN 
by at AW MATERIAL, AND WE ARE THUS 
ABLED TO OFFER THE SAME AT MUCH LESS 





Only 50c. per year. 


THAN PRESENT VALUE 


should pay us an early visit of examination. To Ladies living away from the city we mention that the above illustrations are taken from the Fall num- 
TERLY,” the most practical, instructive, and entertaining Fashion-book in the United States. 


It gives Illustrations, full.deser ip- 








JAMES McGREERY & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND I Ith St., 


EXHIBITED 
ON MONDAY, OCT. 234 
IN THEIR 


CLOAK AND SUIT DEPARTMENTS 


ELEGANT IMPORTED NOVELTIES, 


AS WELL AS A LARGE STOCK OF THEIR OWN 
MANUFACTURE, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





BONNETS. 


This being the season when ladies talk about get- 
ting their Fall Bonnets and Hats, and where to 
them, we take pleasure in calling attention to our 

stock and soliciting an examination. Our Bonnets 

are trimmed with the richest kind of material and 

3 es sock eee prices as to justify our adopting 
em 


QUALITY, STYLE, AND CHEAPNESS. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, 
between 19th and 20th Streets, NEW YORK. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
Commb-Digs, Ofl-Cloths. ete, Ae od the Old Place, 
FULTON NEw WY 


Carpets ss carefully packed s ands sent to any part of the United States free » free of charges 


R PRIOR 


ORK. 








SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVE., 


is now offering 


BARGAINS ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDEN- 
TED, BARGAINS THAT DEFY ALL COM- 
PETITION, IN 


Lace Curtains. 


500 pair Real Jace at $6.00. 
800 pair do. ai "00 T per pair. 
600 pair do. at 12.50 to 

irof Real and Brussels Lace, ranging from 


to $60.00. 
Nottingham Lace Curtains from ONE DOLLAR 
to the finest imported, 


This stock comprises the largest and finest assort- 
ment of Lace Curtains ever offered at — in this 
eountry. Being sacrifice, 
from a se just retiring from business, will be sold 
at one-balf the usual prices. 


CARPETS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL-CLOTHS, 


FKOM Sc. PER YARD AND UPWARD. 
DRUGGBTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION A 
SPECIALTY. 





purchased at an enormou: 


6th Avenue, one door below 18th Street. 
ONE CALL WILL CONVINCE ALL. 





CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
_ Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, Lace 
ins, etc., in the city, at prices exception- 
all low. 
elvet Carpet from $1.75; worth $2.90. 
1,65 ; worth $2.25, 
American B ody Brussels, "Se. ; Ar 


Three-p! rpet, $1.20, $1.25, $1.30, 
In in Carpe ts, 4c... 42 7 


se Oe dee, Cc. 45c., Be., 75¢. 
Oilcloths from t0c.. 3éc., S8c., dde., Se. 

Also rich_and oe 
FURNITURE. 
Magnificent b.w. Secon Case Suits, $300; worth $500. 

Fine b. w. Dressing Case Suits, $85 worth $125. 
Fine b. w. Bureau Suits, $50; worth $90. 
Fine Cottage Suits, carved to $25; worth $40. 
Fine See, Suits, 7 i bieces, $80; rth 
Fine Parlor Suits, worth $100. 

Call in andexamine. Special inducements offered 

to churches sad institutions. 
D. KELL Y’S, 52 and 514 Sth Ave., cor. 3th St. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 and a CANAL STREET 
(through to 31 Howard St.), 
now Offers at retail. at reduced prices, new stock of 
carpets, as 


as follows: 

AXMINSTERS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 


CLOTHS, RUCS, AND MATTINGS. 
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Commercial, 


NEW YORE BANKS. 


Tue following abstract of reports pre- 
sented to the Comptroller of the Currency 
shows the Condition of the national banks 
of this city at the close of business on the 
2nd of October, 1876: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
























QVOTOTOIEB 222. cee cscerescscccsccccccetes : 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation ....21..: 0 00 
Ty. S. bonds to secure deposits........... " 775,000 00 
U.S. bonds On Hand .......--+-ceeeseeseeeee 14,686,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 10,061,841 39 
Due frcm other national OO ea 15,819,090 50 
Due from state and bankers. 2,368,686 95 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures., 8,786,098 57 
Current expenses and taxes paid 985,418 70 
Premium: id .. 2,674,071 55 
Checks and other cash items 1,856,900 95 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 63,940,479 O04 
Bills of other —— banks,. 1,225,243 00 
Fractional currency... — .....---..- see 129.101 79 
Specie, including $235, 489.60 of ‘silver.. 14,576,574 34 
Legal-tender notes. * 27/902;384 00 
U. 8. ae of ‘deposit: for legal- 2 ° 
tender DOtES......  ....0-- +2220 sonerees 17,365,000 00 
Five per cont. redemption fund.. 829,194 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer........+....+.... 241,224 50 
ves dedeis dhipek=-5ee 


L 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund....... 
Otber undivided pr 
National bank-notes outstanding... 
State bank-notes outstanding 
eee FR ean rT 
Individual deposits............. eeereeeeecee : 
United States deposits ee 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers....... 
Due to other national banks 
Due to state banks and bankers.. 
Bills payable.......... 


$66.40.000 00 
18, 8,228. 148 17 
897,207 73 











DRY GOODS. 


THE war news from Europe, which cre- 
ated so active a market on the Produce Ex- 
change, the Gold Room, and the Stock Ex- 
change, had but small effect upon the mar- 
ket for domestic cottons. It would be a 
natural consequence of a European war, 
however, to give increased activity to all of 
our domestic manufactures; but it is very 
doubtful whether a general war can be an- 
ticipated from the complications growing 
out of the relations of Russia with Turkey. 
The possibilities of a war in which England 
would be involved are so remote that no 
disturbance of the productive capacity of 
that great manufacturing country are likely 
to occur. The better demand for Western 
grain, however, in the event of a war, 
would so immensely increase the prosperity 
of the West that the purchasing power of 
the farmers in that region would act directly 
upon the manufacturing districts of the 
East. 

For the present the market for domestic 
dry goods remains unchanged. The pack- 
age trade of the week has been on a lighter 
scale; but the jobbers have been more act- 
ively engaged, and the near-by trade, as 
well as the city trade, has been more lively 
than for some time past. There is no rea- 
son to look for any change of importance 
in the demand from first hands until after 
the November elections; and then there will 
be a revival of business, let which side win 
that may. It is not our special business to 
make any predictions as to the result of the 
great struggle; but it seems to be the gen- 
eral opinion amang dry goods dealers that 
it will be better for trade if Hayes and 
Wheeler get elected. Of course, we have 
no opinion to express on the subject our- 
selves. We only report the drift of opinion 
among the merchants. 

There is still a complaint of a deficient 
supply of water in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of New England. The Boston Daily 
Advertiser says: 

‘‘Of the three cotton mills in Coleraine, 
the two belongmg to the Griswoldville 
Manufacturing Company have run on full 
time, except when prevented by want of 
water, which was the case for several weeks 
during the summer. But, on account of 
the hard times, the wages of the operatives 
in these mills were reduced 40 per cent., 
the last reduction of 10 per cent. having 
been made last spring, and they have re- 
cently been advanced 10 per cent. The 
prospects of business are somewhat im- 
proved, being better than they were a year 
ago; and, aside from lower wages and 
lower prices, are as fair as three years since. 
Mr. Shattuck has run the other mill on full 
time and has a market for all the goods he 
can manufacture.” 

‘“‘The Wamsutta Mill, New Bedford, 
have added to their four mills a New Model 
mill (No. 5), and have equipped it with the 
best and most modern machinery, Corliss 
steam-engine, Rabbeth spindle, and the 
Lyall positive-motion looms.” 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand, but for small lots only, to 
keep up assortments. The supply in first 
hands is ample for the demand and prices 
are unchanged. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings are 








without essential change. There is _no 
scarcity of any of the favorite makes and 
prices are steady. The demand is mostly 
for fine shirtings from the shirt-mak ers. 

Print-cloths are in less demand and 
prices are lower, notwithstanding the com- 
plaints about the drought. Some of the 
large printers are said to be short of cloths, 
but they give no signs of anxiety as to the 
future supply. Quotations have dropped 
to 43 to 42, 30 days. 

Prints are in less active demand, even for 
the newest styles, and prices have been re- 
duced a fraction in several makes. But 
there is a steady demand for dark madder 
fancies and the sales areto a fair extent 
at steady prices. There have been some 
accumulations, Which naturally affect the 
market unfavorably for the sellers. 

Ginghams continue in good demand for 
dress-goods styles, but for staple makes 
there is less inquiry. 

Canton flannels are still selling freely 
and the demand is active for the low 
grades, 

Colored cottons, cheviots, corset jeans, 
and satteens are in fair demand; but the 
market is quiet for all descriptions of col- 
ored goods. 

Worsted dress goods are in steady de- 
mand for cashmeres, for self-colored fan- 
cies, damasse, and alpacas. . Prices are 
without material change. 

Fancy woolen hosiery is in fair demand, 
but there is a more restricted inquiry for 
shirts and drawers. 

Woolen goods are generally quiet, but 
there is afair demand for a few specialties. 
The sales, however, are on a moderate scale 
and are mostly restricted to the actual de- 
mands of trade. 

Cloths and overcoatings are inactive; but 
there is a fair demand for plain-faced over- 
coatings of the lower grades, which are 
selling at steady prices in small lots. 

Fancy cassimeres share in the prevailing 
quiet of the market for woolen fabrics; 
but there is a fair demand for choice styles 
of medium grades. 

Worsted coatings are in more active de- 
mand; but the sales are chiefly made in 
small quantities. The orders for future 
delivery are said to be large and encourag- 
ing to the manufacturers. 

Satinets are without change; but there is 
a better demand for Kentucky jeans of me- 
dium grades. 

Flannels are fairly active; but there is a 
limited business doing in blankets, which 
have not yet been in lively demand. 

Foreign goods are in moderate demand, 
with steady sales of seasonable fabrics; 
but there is no special activity in any de- 
partment. The war rumors have had no 
perceptible effect upon prices. The sud- 
den advance in the gold rates was not sus- 
tained, and values were made more firm, 
but without any advance. Black dress silks 
are in good demand, and the fashionable 
colored silks —such as myrtle green and seal 
brown—are selling more freely. British 
and Continental dress goods are in fair de- 
mand for the better qualities; but the lower 
grades of foreign dress goods have been 
pretty effectually killed off by our own pro- 
ductions of a similar character, and in 
course of time the better qualities of for- 


eign fabrics will have to share the same 
fate. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT LIN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, October 23, 1876. 
Pulnte. 
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SPECIAL 
Announcement. 


Paris, Berlin, and London 
GARMENTS, 


of Latest Styles in Shapes, 
Materials, and Colors. 


AT Stewart &t 


ARE OFFERING 
AT SUCH REDUCTION of PRICES as WILL 
ENABLE LADIES who PREFER a FOREIGN. 
MADE ARTICLE to PROCURE THEM at REA- 
SONABLE PRICES, 


These Garments, 


HAVING BEEN PURCHASED for the PURPOSE 
of OBTAINING MODELS for STYLES and having 
served their object, are NOW OFFERED at PRI£ES 
LARGELY LESS THAN the COST of IMPORTA- 
TION. THEY INCLUDE the ENTIRE PUR- 
CHASESand IMPORTATIONS of the PRESENT 
SEASON and CONSIST of 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


in Silks, Damasse, Velvet, 
Camel's Hair, Serge, etc., etc., 


SUITABLE fér EVENING, DINNER, RECEP- 
TION, and PROMENADE DRESSES for LADIES, 
MISSES; and CHILDREN, in an ALMOST END- 
LESS VARIETY, of the NEWEST FABRICS ana 
COLORINGS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th&lOth Sts. 
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|E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen. Streets, N. Y. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


PRICES NOT ADVANCED, ( At $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
BUT EVEN LOWER THAN) $2.00, up to $4.50 per 
THOSE OF LAST SEASON,? yard. 


THREE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS OF 


FELT HATS, 


CONSISTING OF OTTER BRIMS, BEAVERS, etc 
EVERY COLOR AND SHAPE, NEARLY 


HALF LAST WEEK’S PRICES, 


WE CALL ATTENTION ESPECIALLY TO THE 
FINER GOODS at 65c., 7ic., 88¢., and 95c. 


REAL FRENCH FELT HATS, ? (3O0c. Each. 


VERY COLOR, 2 
OUR LOWEST PRICES RANGE FROM 2c. to 35c. 
EACH. 


1,500 TRIMMED HATS, ALL NEW, RUN- 
NING FROM $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, 
$2.50, $3, UP. 


FINEST HATS REMOVED TO FOURTH FLOOR. 
ASCEND BY ELEVATOR. 


1,000 PIECES OF MILLINERY 
VANCE IN PRICES. 


SILK VELVETS. 


CONTRACTS ALL MADE LAST APRIL AND 
JUNE, AT LAST YEAR’S PRICES. 

BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25. 

EXAMINE ESPECIALLY AT $2.50, $2.75, $3, AND 
$350. BELOW ANY PRICE THESE TEN 
YEARS. 

1,500 PIECES COLORED SILK VELVETS, ALL 
SHADES, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, UP. 

10 CASES VELVETEENS, BLACK AND COLORS, 
AT 45c., 55c., 65c. per yard. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, PLUMES, Etc. 


2.500 CARTONS, FROM LOW TO THE VERY FIN- 
EST IMPORTED, PURCHASED FOR CASH, 
RUNNING FROM 20c. THE BUNCH OF THREE 
TO $20 THE PLUME. 

ALL COLORS BEADED COQUE, BANDEAU, AND 
CROWN- PIECES. 

1, CARTONS OF WINGS, FROM 2c. KACH UP. 

BANDS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FROM 35c. 
PER YARD UP. 


SILKS. NO AD- 


TRIMMING RIBBONS, at 5c., 
Every color. 

ABOUT 600 PFECES 7-INCH SASH-RIBBONS, at 
10c., 1ic., 20c., 25c., 35c. 


LACES. 


NEW PURCHASES. 
1-INCH YAK LACES, 7c., 8c. 2-INCH, 10c. to Me. 
3-INCH YAK LACES. l8c., 20c., 25e. GREATLY RE- 
DUCED. 
REAL GUIPURES, 1-inch, 
29¢., S5e., 45e., and We. up. 
EXAMINE THREAD. APPLIQUE, 
CIENNES, ete. It will repay. 


FRINCES. 


SILK, CHENILLE, CHENILLE AND SILK. TAPE, 
TAPE AND SILK, TASSEL, BALL AND 
WORSTED, THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN 
THIS CITY TO SELECT FROM. 

BEAD AND SILK AND BEAD FRINGES, FROM 
10c. PER YARD. 


8c., 10¢c., 13¢., I6c. 


18c., We. 11-inch, 2%e., 


VALEN- 


ALSO MOSS TRIMMINGS, GIMPS, 
BUTTONS, Ete. 


RUFFLINGS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. WE CAN- 
NOT DESCRIBE. 


PLEASE EXAMINE OUR WHITE GOODS DE- 
PARTMENT. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES" 
READY-MADE COSTUMES, 
CLOAKS, SACQUES, DOLMANS. 
ALSO 
BOYS’ READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


2,00 DOZENS OF HOSIFRY—MEN'’S, LADIES’, 
AND MISSE’ 


GALLOONS, 





OUR 59 DEPARTMENTS 
ARE CROWDED with new goods. Prices lower 
than we have OFFERED THEM THESE TEN 
YEARS. 


COME AND SEE 
OUR FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT, FILLED 
WITH THOUSANDS OF NEW ORNAMENTS, etc., 
etc., BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


WE OFFER TO-DAY 2,000 POUNDS OF 


ZEPHYR WORSTED, 


all colors, 8-fold. 
COLORS, 7c. the OUNCE. 
SHADED, 8e. the OUNCE. 
CLOUDED, 1c. the OUNCE. 





FANCY 8TEEL AND PEARL ORNAMENTS, dc. to 
$2 each. 

SOAPS, PERFUMERY, TOILET ARTICLES. STA- 
TIONERY. Bte. BOOKS BELOW PUBLISH- 
ERS’ PRICES. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


‘Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 3114 GRAND 8T.; 
56,58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLENST, 
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Financial. 


THE FUNDING SCHEME AND DE- 
MOCRACY. 


Iv is a significant fact that letters have 
been received in Washington from London 
to the effect that the Syndicate do not pro- 
pose to make any further subscription to 
the four-and-a-half-per-cent. loan until it is 
definitely known whether the Government 
isto remain in Republican hands or be 
placed in the hands of the **solid South ” 
Democracy, by the election of Mr. Tilden. 
This shows what foreign investors think of 
the two parties, considered in the financial 
aspect. The policy of the Republican party 
is well known, both at home and abroad; and 
if it be continued in power the scheme of 
funding six-per-cent. five-twenty bonds into 
four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, so success- 
fully inaugurated by Secretary Morrill, will 
goon and prove acomplete success. If, on 
the other hand, Democracy should carry the 
day, mainly by the votes of the ‘‘solid 
South,” to conquer which the public debt 
was contracted, the whole question of na- 
tional finance would be in an unsettled and 
dubious state. Foreigners have sense 
enough to see this fact, and the American 
people ought to have the same sense. 

Southern ex-rebels have already be- 
gun to clamor for the payment of their 
losses consequent upon the war; and, with 
Democracy in power, this clamor would 
become imperative, and not unlikely result 
in a large increase of the public debt. The 
inflation lunacy is a very conspicuous ele- 
ment of the Democratic party; and, should 
the people unfortunately trust it with the 
management of the Government, we may 
bid farewell to specie payment for many 
years tocome. We are not at all surprised 
that foreign investors think it prudent to 
wait and see which party is to prevail at the 
approaching election, before subscribing for 
any more of our four-and-a-half-per-cent. 
bonds. The party that in 1868 formally 
sanctioned the swindle of paying the bond- 
ed debt of the Government with green- 
backs and avows its opposition to the Re- 
sumption law of Congress and has demand- 
ed its repeal may well be looked upon with 
suspicion by those who have money to in- 
vest. Wedo not believe that another dol- 
lar will be subscribed to the four-and-a-half- 
per-cent. loan if Democracy carries the 
election in November. 

—————— 


THE FALL OF SILVER. 


Wuar is the cause of the recent fall in 
the price of silver? This is one of the 
questions which the silver commission de- 
sire to have answered by the bankers, 
brokers, merchants, manufacturers, etc. 
The first thing, in giving the answer, is to 
understand the question. It isa fact that 
silver by the ounce sells in the London 
market—which is the silver market of the 
wor!d—at about fifteen per cent. less than 
its average price until within the past year. 
Fifteen per cent. less as compared with what 
standard? Gold is the standard of esti- 
mating the fall of silver in the London 
market, and, hence, in all the markets of 
the world. It takes more silver than 
formerly to be the exchangeable equivalent 
of an English sovereign, and by all the ex- 
cess the price of silver has fallen. It is 
absurd to talk, as some do, about the rise 
in the price of gold, since gold is itself the 
standard in the terms of which all prices, 
including that of silver, are expressed. 
Gold has neither risen nor fallen in con- 
nection with the change which has oc- 
curred in the exchangeable value of silver, 
when measured by the gold standard. 

What, then, is the cause of the recent 
change in the price of silver? Precisely 
the same cause, and no other, that operates 
to produce a change in the price of any 
commodity. Everybody knows that when 
the supply of a commodity is in excess of 
the active demand for it the price of it 
falls, and that when the demand is greater 
than the supply the price rises. In the 
one case the sellers are too numerous for 
the buyers at the previous price; and in 
the other the buyers exceed the sellers, and 
by competition with each other put up the 
price. Thisis the old law of supply and 
demand, as old and as universal as trade. 

Now, that which has happened in re- 





spect to silver is simply a decrease in the 
active demand for it and an increase of the 
supply put upon the market for sale. Ger- 
many has demonetized silver, and wants to 
sell rather than buy; and this has thrown a 
large quantity of silver upon the London 
market. India and China are not pur- 
chasers of silver to the same extent that 
they were formerly. The production of 
silver has very considerably increased with- 
in afew years. These facts in combina- 
tion have produced a change in the rela- 
tions of supply and demand with respect to 
this commodity. And this as all that there 
is in thesilver problem, so far as the ques- 
tion of price, ascompared with its former 
price, is concerned. Let the demand be 
equal to or greater than the supply, and 
this fact will very speedily disclose itself in 
a change of price. 

As to the future of silver, no one can 
speak with positive certainty, because no 
one can now foresee all the facts that will 
enter into the problem. Yet the strong 
probability is that one source of demand 
will lessen, rather thanincrease. The tend- 
ency of the age is toward a single rather 
than a double monetary standard, and the 
selection of gold for that standard, leaving 
silver to be used only for subsidiary coin- 
age and for the purposes of art. his is 
the theory adopted in this country and in 
several of the countries of Europe, and 
other countries seem likely to follow the 
example. The result would be a great de- 
crease in the demand for silver for mone- 
tary uses; and, unless there should be a 
large decrease in the production of silver or 
a great increase in the demand for other 
uses, the probability is that the fall in silver 
is permanent—at least, for many years to 
come. Such is the present showing of the 
facts. We do not believe in a double 
standard, and for this reason we do not 
favor the remonetization of silver in this 
country. The future of silver is too uncer- 
tain to make it a good standard; and this is 
a very weighty reason why the people of 
the United States should not change their 
theory on this subject. They certainly 
should not do so without being thoroughly 
advised as to the policy of other nations. 











SPECIAL OPENING. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


No. 771 BROADWAY, COR. NINTH ST., 
will offer this won their new FALL and WINTER 
FASHIONS in CLOAKS and COSTUMES, amon 


which are oy = | exclusive novelties, not to be foun 
in any other house. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 


WEDDING TROUSSBAUX and INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES, MISSES’ and CHILDREN’s CLOAKS and 
DRESSES, in entirely new styles 

onus — in new Materials for Costumes and 


ONOVELTIES in CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS, such 
as are used in the Paris ents. 
SILK and FUR-LINED CLOAKS, in entirely new 


wee a les in GALLOONS, ° cee FRINGES, 

BUTTONS, ete., in wool and sil 

MOURNING Goons OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


NOVELTIES in BLACK FIGURED SILKS for 
CLOAKS. 


FURS, FURS, FURS. 


Tee oe per cent cheaper than regular fur stores. 
vgn 5  eeinee and repaired, and any arti- 
cle made to o 
SS MAKING. Latest ras received. 
Ladies’ own materials made 
Our entire stock of IMPOR’ ED COSTUMES at 
much less than their cost price. 


TO THE ECONOMICAL. 


All our last Pa 0 *s COSTUMES, \MPORTED and 
our own manufacture, will be sold at an immense 
sacrifice. Although not of the latest fashion, they 
= of fine material, well made, and surprisingly 
cheap. 


WILSON & CREIC. 





1876 JONES = 1840 
DRESS GOODS. A FANCY GOODS. 
Suits, SacquES. o V oO MILLINERY. 


oO UPHOLSTERY. 


oa os 
o CARPETS 
o 


-- a 
WOOLENS. oa 
o 
Vv ELVETS. a 
SILKS. a. 


o FURS 
JONES °. 











o 
x x 
Eighth Avenue | _Fighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
_ - 
Oo o 
o oO 
- JONES .; 
SHOES a o Blankets, 
o _ 
RIBBONS. me o DomEstTIcs, 
o oO — 
GLOVES. oD co FELT HATS. 
= o — 
HOSIERY. oA 0 FURNITURE. 
—_ oo —_ 
LACES. V Housefurnishing Goods 


tay" Extraordinary inducements in all tm mg 
ments. All Orders will receive prompt atten 
JONES. 8th ay., corner 19th st. JONES, 


A. SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Just received, a importation of HON wg, and 
POINT-LACE BRAIDS, RL EDGE and LINEN 
Iso black and —o and 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


MTH ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


litH ST. AND 6TH AVE. 


LeBOUTILLIER BROS, 


ARE OFFERING 


SILKS, 


Black, Colored, and Fancy, 


AT 2% PER CENT. LESS 








THAN THEY CAN BE REPLACED. 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS 


NEW STYLES OPENING DAILY 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


CRESCENT SUITINGS, 


Yard wide, extra heavy, lic.; worth 30c. 


46-inch Biack Cashmere, $1, 


A GREAT BARGAIN, 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 25c. 


LeBOUTILLIER BROS. 


NO. 48 EAST {4th STREET, W. Y. 


WALLER 





M'SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N.Y., 


offered on Monday an immense stock of Silks, Dress 
Goods, Flannels, Blankets, Domestics, etc., pur- 
— at the recent auction sales, Fully 20 per cent. 
less than the present market value. 


Special Bargains in Black Silks. 


ieces Black Gros Grain Siik at 87\c., $1, $1.25 
site a » 


The above line of Silks are guaranteed to be lic, 
per yard less than last season’s prices. 


rae rheces colored and striped Silks at 65c., 75c., $1, 
$1.25, $1.50. 


oie attention is respectfully called to our col- 
ored and striped Silks,as they were purchased pre- 
vious to the recent advance in prices. 
UNPARALLELED INDUCEMENTS 

IN DRESS COODS. 

100 cases beautiful plain Dress Goods at 18c. and 20c. 
50 cases Sicilienne Poplin at 3lc. and 37e. 
10 cases French Cashmere at 50c., 62c., T5c., $1. 


The above are in bi gt newent shades of Myrtle and 
Hunter’s Green Sea d Chocolate Brown, Navy 
Blue and London Smoke. 


BLACK CASHMERE AND BLACK 
ALPACA. 


The following line of Black Goods are guaranteed 
to be superior to anything offered before at the same 
price in the New York market: 


Se? — Black Cashmere, 1 yards wide, at 35c., 
id Cc. ; 


900 pieces Black Cashmere, 1 yards wide, at 7ic., 
1, $1.25. 


1,000 pieces Black Alpaca at 23c., 3lc., 37e., 0c. 
700 pieces Black Empress Cloth at 37ic., c., 62c. 


LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS AND 
CLOAKS. 


Our Ready-made —_ and bees A are made “4 the 
latest styles and of the best 
lower in price than the same phy cost to make. 


100 Black Silk Suits at $35, $50, $75, $100. 
50 Striped and Colored Silk Suits at $25, $35, $45. 
i” Alpaca and Genoa Cloth Suits at $7, $9, $11, and 


(0 Black Alpaca a rape Cloth Suits at $9, $12, 
; CLOAKS. 
2,000 Cashmere and Cloth Cloaks at $5, $5, $7.50, $10, 
$15, upward, 


FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 
3,000 pleons Red and Blue Twilled Flannels at 2%c., 
25c., 31c., 37 Ke. 
1,400 pair of Fine Blankets at $2, 33, $5, 87. 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 


2143 Grand : Street, near Bowery, New York 
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ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 


do nothing is ~~ evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or bo’ 


The following will shuw what is thought 


of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


WESTER aA Gon Maledo Coe one | 
AN ‘oledo, 5 
Ww. Chicas HEATON, Es@., Manager, "iil Montee Street 


Dear ‘Sie: SY Te ie ence in advertising extensive! = 
ronene and political newspapers i proved 

PENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and ws 

Rr continue to use its columns for advertising our 


Palace Organs. Bh truly. 
RING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY Pre CURRIER, Managers Western Office 


ey Cc. BOWEN, Esq. 
Dear Sir :—In November 1 commenced advertising 
in the Christian Union, eekly Tribune, Graphic 
Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proot 
preparation, “ Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
my returns trom the he advertisements Nap ——, 





Suiticient = ay sting F to ann me to forma 
correct opinion of the value of the 
Ts as » adverts 


FORD —, 
Pear! Street, 


W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gen’l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—The letters 1 received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
tallible Five Kindlers have averaged (20) twenty a day 
for ~ ey 2 six months. e on a ae I con- 

e 


tiging mod ediums, vey aw ours. 
Nov. 23d, 1874. z 


JOHN P. FISK, EsqQ., Wester Manager New York 
INDEPENDENT 
Dear Sir :—After trying your paper for a year, we 
desire to say that we consider our returns from it the 
larvest for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 


Cc. B. SALMON, Sec’y 
a Windmill Co., Beloit, Wis. 
LA Ponts IND., June 2th, 1874 
MR. HERBY c. BOW — 
Publisher Witt INDEPENDENT” : 
Ps panes Te a ts the advertisement 
counting. t m 
ae twice paid ror itself. a - 
COLLINS, 


8. B 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote. 





YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have hada large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
Yours very truly, RR, 
Sec’y Beach Gs Gastiape Co. 





NEW YORK, May 2lst, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN - 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper. we most a cheer. 
full fan that vg ree teceive m urns from B IN- 
ENDEN than ALL T EP PAPERS COMBIN ED 
in which = yh now numbe! nearly four 
tis dless to say that we consider it oue 

of the ome oy in the country. 
uly, 





J M. FOSTER, 
er “ Victor” 8S. M. Co 


HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ., New York 
Dear Sir 1 am well pleased with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious weekly that 
I Thave aod tn all my advertising experience in plac- 





a inless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit sae, on — 
rs truly, F. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE ty ae ty LIFE INS. Seo “bese . of W 
C., state that out reabine 
pers, selected 
e time of the Fonmneione of the 
‘ompany, INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
wovEn Ww WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
ENT has done us the most good hitherto 
br ro path. paper we have ever patronized.” 
a — a — CHEMICAL PAINT CO.; “When 
first commenced advertising in TH 


gious 
in 


they t — ae on date 
from SS time Mt ur first advertising in THE IN- 


DEP 
FINANCIAL L,a minent Banker, who advertises 
| eI ae a, — omy a. decided to try 
Tun I at the office to 


pay the > oil, ene ‘stated Chat THE INDEPENDENT 
» him im more good than all the rest put 


T MUTUAL LIF 
ne Tilotae Pee Matic! ios 
Yery best paper for insurance advertising in New 
York City.” 


A. poRRstrs SMITH, Publisher of Fashi 
‘or Ladies. 8s: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
: net profit ot $2,000 in cash from an advertise. 
ment of only two months. Lam surprised 


wealth and excellent class of your readers. I 
shal ture.” 
oO. = bAyis Gens _ Commaiantoner, U. ee R. R) 
THE LND ENT has been to me the 
ay valuable of yall the the Fell religious press.” 
B. K. BLISS & SON BR (eccdemen): “The results 
of advertising in THE INDEPENDENT haye sur. 
> We e8- 





us—exceeding our 
it now one of our best mediums.” 


LYON SEWING MACHINE Cle 
Wind Ohio, state, tha a full-page 


f oe ations f agen: and thi 
o' ca’ ‘or = 
ent realized the most ret They 
= INDEPENDENT has 
the entire press. 
J.C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa. one of 
advertisers in 


the Sa Bays: * My adver- 
apenas in THE berg Sone dame 
n to cost aay other paper.” 





on, Lots MURPAL LIER Ane 00. 


aay 
paper ne cver palronisea 
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Weekly Market Review, 


[For week ending Friday, October 2th, 1876.] 
REPORTED KXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,”’ 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market is quiet for Rios, for want 
of stock. The assortment offering is very poor and 

rices are fully maintained. The receipts will soon 
e heavier, and as we accumulate a stock prices will 
probably decline somewhat; but we do not anticipate 
very much lower prices for the next thirty days. 
Mild Coffees are in good demand and pois are firm, 
with an upward tendency. Maracaibos.--The stock 
is nearly ali in second handsand is eg: | going 
into consumption at advancing prices, and they are 
zt relatively cheap when compared with Rios. Old 

Overnment Javas are strong, with a good inguir: 
for invoices and a brisk tive d Gol 
has advanced so materially during the past week 
that we are obliged to advance our prices somewhat. 

TEAS.—The market is strong. with an advancing 
tendeney forall kinds. At Thursday’s agg sale 
about 6,000 half-chests Greens, apan and 
Oolongs were sold on four months’ time (the usual 
terms are net cash), and the effect of the credit was 
shown in the very ful! prices obtained,as compared 
with the regular market. 

SUG ARS.—Raw.—Since our last a further advance 
of & ofa cent has been established, and the market 
is very strong at the improvement, it being now as 
difficult to buy at these figures as at the lower range. 
Indeed, they have been refused and holders still ex- 
hibit pet confidence and offering their only at 
diminishing stocks as sparingly as ever, an 
ever-advancing prices. The arrivals continue I zh 
and our stock is gradually running off, promising a 
early exhaustion, uniess the regular importations 
and those of refiners from Europe, ete., should be 
sufficient to meet the expected deficiencies, which at 
the moment does not seem at all probable. fined .— 
This market has become active for home use, and, 
with the late advance in gold, the export inguiry is 
revived, bothin England and Ca ada. The current 
product is now easily cleared off and prices have ad- 





vanced \ of a cent on Soft White and Yellowand % 
@c. on Hard Sugars. The market closes very firm. 
MOLASSES.—There is not much to report in boil- 


ing grades of Foreign. though a sale is occasionally 
made. Cuba cargoes testing 0 percent. could be sold 
for refining ; but,as our stock, though ample, is most- 
ly of a lower test, there is, apparently,no demand 
and the market remains nominal. For grocery grades 
there is some inquiry, especially for the better quali- 
ties Porto Rico, which are scarce and command full 
prices. New Orleans. —The 5) barrels old crop re- 
maining in stock have been soldat 45 cents, and the 
market is now bare, there being no further receipts 
of new crop. 

SYRUPS.—There are no new features to notice, 
the demand remaining steady at previous rates. 
steady demand prevails for Domestic 
sorts. Tbe New York freight-room accorded to Rice 
continues small, s0 that at this port Rice is sup — 
only equal to present requirements. Foreign is ut- 

eglecte Carolina (new) Fair to Good, 5X6 

‘Prime to Choice, 6%(a654 cents; 600 bbls. Lou- 

isiana (new), 4X%@5% cents for Common to Fair, 5% 

@5% cents. currency, for Good to Prime; and 200 bags 
7 00D, 2%@2% cents gota in bond. 

EIGN DRIED FKUITS.—There has been a 
enna good demand and the business has been more 
oventy distributed among the various ewes 
than before. Buyers, however. continue to mov 
with caution and the purchases are chiefly in small 
om. Nuts have been quiet. 

PICES—The market for large parcels remains 
B., but stocks generally are heldfirmly. The dis- 
tributing demand continues active. Pepper is firm, 
with an upward tendency. The other descriptions are 
steady, with prices throughout well supported. 
There bas been considerable business in Ginger for 
shipmeat to the British Provinces. 

FISH.—There has been an improved demand for 
Massachusetts Shore Mackerel; but the receipts do 
not increase and business is in consequence re- 
stricted. Thereceipts of Dry Cod foot up some 1,000 
qus., which bave found purchasers at $5.00@ $5.75 for 
George’ s Bank and $5for Grand. Box Herring are 
in demand, but the supplyis light. Shore Split Her- 
ring are scarce and wanted. Other kinds, however, 
are in fair supply; but with prospects of heavy arriv- 
als the market is not so firm. 

SALT.—Tnere is no improvement in the demand 
for Liverpool Fine and prices are still nominal. 
Bulkis meeting with a fair steady inquiry and val- 
ues remain firm. 


A 
GENERAL MARKET, 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and Meal.—The Flour 
market has been stimulated into increased activity 
by the werlike cable advices from Eurupe, the ship- 
ping brands of State and Western Flour having ad- 
vanced 2) @ 35 cents per barrel since our last refer- 
ence, with most other kinds sympathizing toa greater 
or less extent. The home trade has been moderate, 
but prices have hardened, in sympathy with the ship- 
ping grades. At the close the war news was less ex- 
hilarating and most receivers were free sellers at the 
advance; but shippers and others held off. Southern 
Flour is the turn dearer, in sympathy with the rise in 
prices of State and Western, and trade has improved 
considerably. Rye Flour has been held with in- 
creased confidence at somewhat ry see 
Corn ate. is also firmer. Buckwheat Fiour, $3. 
$3.85 # 
GRAIN, ~The Wheat market has been a good deal 
excited since our Jast by the warlike aspect of the 
cable advices, an immediate conflict of arms between 
the low leading powers having been deemed imminent on 
vanced per b 
peaceful purport of the cable reports, the market 

inter were 

reported at 4 decline, as compared with the two pre- 
ceding days. Spring would have been lower to sell, 
but was not pressed; and the market yesterday 
closed with an appearance of greater steadiness than 
it opened, SI stock being light and the assortment 
poor. Rye is firm. Corn has been in brisk demand 
and closes firm. Oats are aturn dearer for State, 
Western en being irregular. 

BULLDING MATERIALS.—The market is without 
special change. 

ATTLE MARKET.—In the early part of the week 
faint to Fe Beef Cattle were in demand and prices 
showed a slight advance. Toward the close, however, 
the receipts increased, and the advance was not sus- 

tained. At the end the market was weak. The range 
was 9c.@10Xc. for extra Steers, to ey 56@57 Ibs. to 
the gross cwt. There is some inquiry for good Miich 
Cows; but the supply at the moment ted. Sales 
were made at $50@875, Calf included. aces were in 





5K%c.@iTKe. 
2,166 Calves, 


t Pittston yesterday the at- 
tendance was quite large; but the bidding was slow 
and the prices realized show a considerable decline 
from last sule. Below we ee gogtonlons : 


Sept. 28th. 

Ie ae tens jase seihiaareil Me | 2K%e@e — — 8 | 124@3 15 

Steamboat... 2 92% a2 97 — @ 

00 Grate....,...- 924@3 0) 3 17%@3 00 

O2ee Biae..cccccace? 310 _-— 3 27% @3 30 

41,850 “* ove .. ... - 330 @3 92% 400 G3 75 

5750 “ Chestnut..... 375 @3 87 —-— @¢— 
To follow on next Wednesday and Thursday are the 
sales of the baton & Lackawanna and Delaware 


nothing doi 
ifeut a doa 


$10@11 ; 
yewcastie do. Caking, 45 30 1, 75 do. 
Provi . 50, currency ; 
fanaa a and Westmoreland — 25; West 
roadtop. and 


market clo 

one tbirty-second of a cent. 
DRUGS AND DYES.—The market for all kinds is 
and prices are unchanged, except for Opium, 


steady 
mich has advan 

GUNN ‘TH.—Calcutta is scarce and Native is 
pee eee 9 “Domestic Bagging isin moderate job- 


nd. 
Y.—The market is quiet for all kinds, but prices 





ore unchanged. We_ quote ah River Shi ping, 
Oic.; Retail qualities, 7490e. ‘and Sal 
Sule is dull, and, mith 4 inoreaset’ veh ~ 
4 * exhibit a w quotations are for 
Rye, 70@80c.; and Short a0. | Oat, ne 


HIDES.—The activity noticed in our last continues 
and Pot stock are very firm, but sales are restricted, for 


vane ra stock. 
ere continues a good —_ for 
ae ak Sele and the market closes very firm 
M S. wh kinds continue steady. 
NAVAL STORES.—Spirits Turpentine is quiet. 
Rosin fraer te in good demand. 
air demand and quiet. 
PROVISIONS—The rise in n gold bo ig = e upon 
the more threatening aspott the European war 
news served to impart a rise in Fork and Lard; but, 
with more pacific cables and lower points for gold 
eubeoguentiz, oes fell about where we 
left them at the date of our last. Trade has not 
been purdionlasty active, owing to the discrepancy of 
views between buyers and sellers on the estimates of 
the crop and assumed home and foreign require- 
ments. The other departments have been quiet and 
prpose ow) 
GS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market con- 
cages eatie Hage We quote: 


D om 

White TED hss lo phtccanecbetatinsnn soo 5X¥@6 cents. 

Country whe bien of Woolens), #®..3 @ BX 

Sy SE, Wiss, ce sncccvncenasses: e6eng xX@ xe 
‘aper Stoc. ke. 

Imperfections, #D........... bodies verse BHGSM cents. 

No.1 White Bhevises. _fisten 54@bs Ot 

Book Stock — eb... . 4K@ re md 





Common Papers, #?® 1 @ 

WooL —The ‘past few days has witnessed a fairly 
active inquiry, manufacturers buying quite liberally, 
and speculators also indulging to a fair extent. A 
feeling of the greatest confidence exists. Holders are 
reluctant sellers except at full market rates, while 
buyers share in the belief that a higher range is more 
probable than a lower, and therefore show more dis- 
position to meet holders’ views than formerly. 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASH BeBoth mings are inre stead We quote: 
Pots, first sorts. per ! . 
Pearls, tirst sorts. per rib 

BEESWAX X.—Supply and demand about Dalanced. 
We guote: 

Western, —.. 


Sumner 
BUTTE! 











inguiry, Saleen in pails, halfarkine, or Welsh tuos, 
and has ruled steady in price. There is, however, 
a good deal of irregularity in prices. The situation 
may be stated briefly as firm and fairly active in fine 
grades, ranging from 32c. upward, and dul! and heavy 
in medium and lower grades, ranging downward 
from Sip. to 25c. Western fine fresh grades are sell- 
ing well and have slightly strengthened in price; but 
his is partly because the quality of recent arrivals 
hoes animprovement. Grades below local require- 
ments continue extremely dull. There is great weak- 
ness in gentoo ked lots, which have gone off 
flavor. We qu : 
CE, SO cn csnie..=. -sncecdcnbee-ncecscedeennee 
State, Dairy, pails, prime to select... 
State, Dairy, pails, peor to good..... 
State, Creumery, select invoices.. 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice.,............ 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, poor to prime. 
State, firkins, fair to choice 
State. hait-firkin tubs. 








State. Welsh tubs, fair to prime. 
State, ver. 
Western. 


Western, mg tubs. . 
WwW ao Factory, tubs.. 
EESE.—Receipts for the ‘Week, pkgs. . 
a. for State Factory has ruled very dull. p- 
rs have eontinued without margin and have gener- 
ally confined themselves to yd positive orders. 
Shippers will not look at Cheese held above lic., and 





the home trade set the same figure as their outside 
limit. Western September Factory are not asiving. 
The Liverpool ary is 58s. Freights, by 5s) 
Liverpool, 30s. Goid,1 Commercial’ te biiis bd 
London, 4.80@4.81 pet y per £ os. = ane 
“Has 418 G13X 


State. Factory, fancy, September,, 
State. Factory, fine. August,........ 
State, Factory, good to prime.. 
State, Factory, fair to good 
State, Factory, Half-Skimmed.. 
, Skimm ; 
airy, fancy 
iry, goodto prime.. 
State, Farm Dairy, fair to pagoe a 
State, Farm Dairy, yo reed ‘air... 
Western Facvory, Cheddar, Sept., fancy.” baa 
Western Factory, flat, cL a fancy Ne TNS a "12 
Western Factory, good to fine.. poem 
Western, Factory, fair to good.. 
Western Factory, Half-Skimmed. , 
we Factory, Skim 5 
EGGS.—Receipts for the week, 5,676 packages. ere 
small arrivals have enabied receivers to obtain bet- 
ter prices than reported last Friday. The demand 
a been very light. Our — > mily consumption 
reported very small. State Eggs hoid their own in 



















relaibon to Western. Jersey lots sell well. We 
Jesuey. single bbls,....... reerrery tee eeeees ee @ 
State and Penn............... .» Kew 
Western and Canadian, drime. — @2 
Western and Canadian. fair marks. 2A @UK 
Limed, State, prime.. ...,,........ 20 @21 
Limed, Western, prime................. .cc0e0e 19 G2 
@ 


Limed, Western, poor to fair...........+.....+ Vv 9 
FRUITS.— Domestic Dried. reartered Apples con- 
Sass in good export demand and firm. Western 
and State lots have been taken Dromptly rh arrival. 
Sliced are in moderat2 demand and steady. Pealed 
Peaches scarce. Unpealed Peaches are very scarce 
and higher prices are bid. Cherries are in moderate 





request and firm. Blackberries are peyey 4 held at 
but buyers are seldom willing to pay that price 
yet. Raspberries steady. 
Apples, State, 1876, sliced TK@ 8% 
Apples, & State, 1876, Se i@ iy 
. Western, Ii e.eebie - 6%@ 
- Southern, 1876, 1 fancy white. : 9 @10 
6 Southern, 1876, sliced. choice T4%@ 8% 
* Soutnern, sliced, fair to good coon @T 
© Southern, 1876, Quarters, eeees... 54@ 6 
= Southern, 1876, Quarters, in bags.. 4X @ 5% 
Pegehes, 5 = (A a eponpseed a6 


peeled, prime. 
» Beeled, fair to good. 
ies, Ge. ., Pee poor 
Grnceled. ere ieee 2 
Unpeeled, 1876, quarters 
Blackberries, ee prim 
Cherries, 1876, me.. 
Piums, 1315, State, per Ib.. 
Plums, 1875, Southern, per Ib 
Kaspberries, 1876, per ib @? 
Domestie Green. pples are coming in oule rapid- 
ly, and, though the demand for export takes stock 
retty freely,the tendency has been decidedly in 
uyers’ favor. Pears are irregular in quality, but re- 
main about steady when prime. Grapes have oer 
freely and sold fairly. Quinces are runnin 
Oranges are selling at $> for Prime New 
as they arrive. Cranberries are arriving more free- 
ly than they are selling, the demand being light. We 















FRc scctececrccccs % 
Western N. Y., selected winter....- 62 
Western N. Y., mixed lots 50 
Good to primenear-by, oe “eS eee 37 
Common, per bbl...... Viosbbcwadé Siduwbcvbau~s 7% 
ears: 
Duchesse, per bb]. ........--.06. 00. 00 
Vicar of ined. per boi: 00 
Steckle, per bbl ...... ..... 00 
on — =" oteee oe ; a 
Ooking. per aptnbantbhiaseé 
Cranberries : 
— choice, per bush. crate........ pebbnet 3 00@ 3 12 
g00d, per bush. crate.. @ 287 
oo good to choice, per bbi . K 
=eee od, good to choice, per bbl.. 9 @l0 WO 
ya r Ib 
Concord, per Ib 
Isabella, per ib.. 





California Fruits 
Grapes are selling at $6 for Tokay, $5 for Malaga 
mages, and $s@4for Black Prince per case of 
at $4 for Duchesse and 
Beurre 0’ ‘Anjou and $4 


box. Winter Nellis and Easter urre, very choice 
are Offering, but the season is too early for 


— are in fair demand at $4 per box. 


ES, became scarce early in the week and ad- 
vanced. They are now selling well at quotation. 
Hickory Nuts pentane scarce, butthe demand for 
them is n ts have 
sale ‘and have iimed beeneninte bets mney : 
Chestnuts, per bush oes 40@ 4 0 


Peanuts, Va., fan 





Woodcock are fa 


uail 


rtri 


er doz 


quiet. 
air 


Roosters, # 











Ducks, aaote, 


are about ay 
y 


n 
n 
Bucks, Jersey, eo patr. 
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Hickorynuts, Pans. pes bush 


Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl 
GA 


ly. Venison has kept up pretty well. 





Fowles and Chickens, Jersey, per Ib.. 

Fowls and Chickens, State and Penn., 
Fowls and Chickeas, Western, per Ib. 
Fowls and Sennen, Southern, per lb. 


Ducks, Jersey, fair to good.. 






blows begin to arrive and sell fairly, though ‘they are 


rensing small, Sweets are plentier and iower. We 
quote a 
Peachblow, per bbl......... $2 0@ 2 4a 

Early Rose, prime, per eee 2 50@ 2 62 

Early Rose, fair to good, per bb 2 25@ 2 37 

Early Rose, Western, per bbl...... 212@ 237 

Peerless, prime, double-head barre 2 O0@ 2 25 
Peerless, in bulk, per bbl........ 2 0@ 2 12 

Sweet, Yellow, Virginia, per bb! 175@ 2 00 
22@ 250 


salable. Ducks are plentier and 


favor the buyer. Rabbits and Hares sell rather slow 
nore: 
2 00@ 


We 


8@ 
Live Poultry. —There has been a per- 
fect po of Fow!ls and Chickens from all sections and 
— are lower and unsettled. 
ower. Ducks and Geese nominally unchanged, but 
Live Pigeons are plenty and dull at 2ic. per 


‘Turkeys are also 


12 
i 











‘Lurkeys, Jersey, food to prime... cope tesea a 17 @19 
Turkeys, Jersey, air to good.. 15 Gli 
Turkeys, State, zood to prime... 1 @li 
Turkeys, State, fairto good ... .... 13 @i5 
Turkeys, Wescern, good to prime., @16 
Turkeys, pected fair to good.... 2 @l4 
DO COCT BOOP. siiidsevddscvcecnces 8 @9 
Dry-picked Cc fexens, good to =. 7 @l9 
Dry- og Chickens, fair to goo @\i 
Chickens, Jersey, 200d to prime...... 5 @li 
Chickens, Jers>y, fair to good........ @ls 
Chickens, State, good to prime. ea @u 
Chickens, State, fair to good... sie @i3 
Chickens, West-rn, good to prim< -.12 @13 
Chickens, Western, a to good.. ll @12 
Chickens, very ee -8 @9 
Ducks, Jersey, good to ae @18 



























TEAS Dury Free. 








Ducks, very poor...........+ 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BUILDING M: Azan ALS, 
BRICK. |LAT 
Haverstraw.. 375 a450 Per M om — 018 
Up River.”. 425 a4 50 | LIME. 
5) a 3 00 |Sta i odaapes a— — 
Croton Frn’tsi0 00 al2 0 |Ro kia. mi .o- — 85 al% 
Philadelphia 23 00 27 00 \North | River.— 65 a 1 00 
Baltimore....34 00 a38 00 |LU R. 
CE iy st’n Spr’ce.11 00 al4 50 
Rosendale... -120 a—— /Pickets,,.....800 all 00 
Portiand.....3 40 a400 White Pine. 1350 al9 00 
Roman....... 350 a40) B'd’gTimb’r.30 00 035 
Keene........775 a120: Yellow Pine.18 @ a27 00 
Martin’s......7 00 ali “5 Hardwoods: 
La Forge ....410 a425 | Walnut....3500 a72 50 
Ame of Teil. 2 8 a 300 fe Tees 35 a40 00 
LAS Whitew’d..38 00 a40 00 
French Win- Oak ........35 00 a38 00 
dow 50 and | Cherry..... a65 00 
Wp. c.@N | Butternut..50 00 a65 00 
and 10 p.c. | Hickory....30 00 a40 00 
and 5 p.c.off. | 
COTTON. 

Upland, N.Orl’s, Upland, N.Or'’s. 
Ordinary.. FF a 9 |Good Mid’g il 1-16 a 11 5-16 
Good Ord’y a 9% |Midl’g Fair 11 1-16 a 11 15-16 
Low Midl’g 1s al0%  |Fair....... «12 7-16 @ 12 11-16 
Middling .10% a 11 1-16; 

FLOUR ane. =n AGN. 
FLOUR. Westrn 125 a 1 36 
UnsoundFlour3 WW a 5 75 | Whitesoetaa, 12% a 30 
State Supers...450 a 5 10 INo.! 1 Milwauk.127 a 1 35 
State No. 2.....300 a425 |No.2Milwauk.120 a 1 30 
State Extra...525 a5 lee 1 om, nominal 
Ohio, Ind., ) ia 13 a1 30 
and Mich.; 590 a6 50 \Auiber Mich. -105 a 132 
ber..... ) iCOR 
Same, White..625 a7 50 'South’ Tn White. -58 a 59 
Minn. Extra...535 a7 25 |SouthernYelow.58 a 59 
“ Me 4 Pro- | Western White. a © 
ons aipae 685 a9 50 |WesternYellow.8 a 60 
Balt. Alx. &) 
Geo’town > 525 a8 50 Ww hite ‘State. 45 a 49 
|Mixed State....044 a 4845 
2 ——a— — |WhiteWestern..43 a 
Bik 150 a510 |Mixed Western. 40a 41 
HE . 
White State...125 0135 | 
GROCERIES AND DDO SIONS. 
SUGAR. 
Hard—Loaf. <0 ooo gO lin. Kei 8, no cast a— 5 
Cut Loaf... ...... a a— 4% 
Crushed... » 60-% 
poemenes-- oO eae \% 
Grapuia! sc sivaallX soab- Dury: 3 ¥ ot. OA ¥. 
White Standard Stile, importe 7 
. Grocers. Aosgaios Castle, comentien _ 3 8% 
Smal) hase ee as 
Extra C. ..104a10%|No. 1.........0 000 a 5% 
Ls Wee. C.. 9%al0% CANDIES. 
Other G’ ds, Patent Wax. ys sa 
including, AO 
Molasses Sug: 7% 
Raw Cu -- 9 a} 
** Porto Rico. 8a Tallow............. a il 
“ Mexiean.. .. 9%al0 |RICE--Duty : 2 ‘ets. ? bb. 
MOLASSES—Dury: a en —— fair to 
N. O., new.... .— i bya 6% 
Reaak Rico, N. a 3-30 
English Is., wooed 33 a—42 . 5 6 
Muscovado. soe 35 a—45 . ae : 8 
SYRUPS. ER nstéerinendansiad a 7 
Ex. White Drips— a115 |Starch, Laundry 6 a4 
Standard a— Starch ‘=. Gloss. Bia 9 
No.2 “* — a@ Starch, aes a 8 
Steam Refined. .35 a— 50 EEF. 
— Sugar Pin Mess, bbl.. 8 (a 09 
penesnes — a—?5 |Extra Mess.......10 00all 00 


Prime Mess tree. nominal 
a oe 
y Kxtra India 























Mess tierce....— —a26 00 
Mess, Western. .16 70a16 75 
Prim aa Romina 
NS. a wae’ 
Marncaibo.. Western Steam 
Lagu prime, # B....... *10Ka10% 
Rio, oC aioe... y Steam. -— ally 
Prime. Ketlexendered... ‘nominal 
“ Good Roa ie ee alt 
ad ‘ai Br MG. coccccccecse ‘ 
raun” oa 10 alls 
Raisins layer? ®.10 a 14 eae 12al3 
{*"'L. Muscatel-il a 13  Neahde “nom: 
ie 14 a 16 |SHOULDERS 
s a Sag 5 o evccccccecce™® m. Aut 
©“ Valencia....— all |Dry Salted......... 
©Curra 6isa 7 Bason. Dry Sal aa ON 
Bee haa i pee 
runes ‘enc a v t a 
beep 23 at Pickled, Scale, — 
Sardines.\bxs..— 15 a 18 _ _ Neweten 400 a450 
” “ ...—22 a 35 |Pickled Cod, 
Macearoni Itin— 12 ald # bbi....... 550 a 600 
| Ver ih itin.—16 Sit [Nort Ghore..2 00 ats 00 
ce a o ore.. als 
og am Weta te Be 





Bal. Peru, gid.—— 





ts, cur.. 
Gum “Arabic, 


y 
Ipecacuanha, 
Brazil, gold.—— 
—17 a—19 


alap.... ee 
Licorice Paste— 25 


#b; R.R.7c. #1000 ; 


1y@lX¥e.. # b; 
ton; Sheet, 3c. 
English & 


#b 


Bar, Eng. 


Sheet, Rus 


nga —a 
Sheet. Single, D 


& ae a 
NAILS.—DetyY: 


5 cents % Bb 





= 
Clinch 
COPPER“ be 1 
> 


olLs—Durt - Olive, 


ton 
NortbRiv.®.— 1b 


Manilla $25; 


ton 
Rus.cle. etn &.200 00a 
Sisal,#®.gold. 5a 
Manilla, ¥igid ise 
Jute, gold..... 


Amer. und'd. pe 
«  dressed.19 00a 


TEAS A 


AT WHO 





(P.-0. Box 5643), 





Gn, Sit. cow.— Ls sot 4 





al erg.. & 
a—11 | Oil Cassia, gid— 84 





Bar, Sw. sg, 00 00: als? 50 


Cut 10: gg Peut =e 3 2 
a 9d a3% 


. and 1 tna 


Cc. B 
fg yon a-- 214, 
JILS, NAVAL STORES. Etc 


casks, 25 cts. ; Linseed or 


25; Jute $ 
Italian $26; Sun and Sisal| 
$15 








CANNED FRUIT, Etc. am 
Peaches, 2 ® * op° 
1 55° a BP 10 00" 
He a8 00 
9 a3 
;:16 00 al7 00 
Ad dade 175 a2650 
400 a6 00 
iididip's> — a150 
Tosanean 3b 22 a— 25 
RR 17% al 8% 
Corn, Sugar, 2 -— 16 a— 18 
doz...... al —al2 cts. ? 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Ground Crystals— a— 45 
Good Qual wie | a— 41 .— 27 a— 30 
—— a260 
ae jars, ae 
Table in jars, 
doz i tle a180 
In_ small 
40ina bbl..— Gya— 7% 
In small pekts 3 
10inabbl.— 3 a— 3% 





WOOLS, HIDES, ohne SIKLINS. 
WOOL. | oo: Free 
Americ’ n XXX—46 a—48 \ox A.& R..-- 2 a— 3% 

XX—34 a—45 Am. oo 10 a 
a—40 FURS AND SKINS— 
A, Cortana. “3 a—50 | dressed, of all kinds, tree, 
No. 1 Pulled., .—22 2 | camaney prices. 
Sup. Pulled. .—33 = |Beaver, # pce..—a— — 
Vailp. Unwas 9 a—22 * North? m.1 50 a 3 00 
Texas, fine,. 23 a-26 * Southern.--50 a-- 70 
pears coarse —16 a—19 * Western.1 25 a 2 00 
A. Cord’a W.—27 a—30 [Otter N’ch — al0 00 
i I. White.. ‘38 a—30 |‘ Western a 700 
Smyrna, Unw a—1l6 |Red Fox, N’th. { a 150 
Smyrna, Wash ele a—28 Raccoon, Soth—30 a— 50 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, ? 5 a—28 * West.coml 00 a 1 25 
w.su | | ‘Northern. 100 a1 50 
Cal. 8. C. unw. ? 2 a—23 |Mink, North’nl 00 a 3 00 
medium . .§ | estern 75 a 2 00 
oo Cc, unw. / 16 a—18 |Marten, No’th1 2 ald 00 
Cal S.C. ubw.? ootamprglde pee 1 
8. unw. 2 a | g a— 
burry...... js 2¥a—-1> | p-er. Sisal,@ .— a— 30 
HIDE Du ni: Free. a Western .. ..23 a— 30 
R. G.&B. Ayre Bia<s 35 


Muskra a— 
SkunkNor. bik 00 a1 2% 


Oronoco ....... —18%a—19 I" Nor, Striped—30 a— 75 
Bahia dry.... —13 a—13%| *“*Nor.White..—15 a-- 20 
Savanilla, ete. —12¥%a—13 | Wolf, large...3 50 a 400 
Marac’ibos & d—13%a—14 | Wolf. small,,-125 a 2 00 
Mara’na ox, etc—12¥%a—13 | Boar, black.. 20 als 0 
Matamoras....—16 a—16}¢) Bear, bro wn. 10 a3.W& 
P. Coes. .. —lf a—i6 | LEATHER—Doty: Sole, 
Vera Cruz......—15 a—15%/15; Upper, 20a256 @ ct. adv. 
Tampico...... — ig ame 30 a—32 
Calcutta Buffgd. 84a—9 |Oak, middle...—31 a—32 
Do. Kips # pee.g.13 a—15 (Oak, gage a—32 
Do. green..... —llka—12 \Oak, ¢ bem a—32 
California dry.— a—19 feaioen lig't—I8sa—20 
Cicy Slaughter— 7 a— 8X Hemlock, mid. — —23 
Heml’k. heavy—21 a2 
{Heml’ck. dam.—l4 a—19 
DRUGS AND DYES 
Alcohol...... 218 a 220 |Madder, Dutch, J 
Aloes, # t....—12 a—15 | gold a— 7% 
Alo- — tri "e—85 Mader, French, A 
pe eae 2¥a— 2%|_ gold........ 5 a— 5k 
Aanoto: 20 a—40 |Manna, small 4 
Argols, ref. gld—25 a—2%\\_ flake.......... —45 a—5 
Arsenic pow’r g.-- a—4 |Manna, large 
Assatcetida. .—12 3 100 alld 
Bals’m Capivi.—44 N 
Balsam ‘Tolu_ .—— Al 


Borax, retined—10 a 8 
Brimst’ne, roll— 3 a— 3% Oil Lemon.gld 310 a330 
Brimst’ne, flor— a ey Pepperm’t, , 
Camener, ref. in glass .....325 a350 
Cantharides...1 * a L 30 Joil Vitriol, 
Car.A’moniagldl4 a—l4\! 60—66 deg..,.— l¥a— 2 
Cardamoms...1 42a200- \Opium, Ty.....650 a— 
Castor Oil in'b’d ? », wa — Oxal. Aciavbga 11% ame 
E.1., gold... § \Phosphorus ..— 
Chamomile Fl.—35 2 40 |Prus. Potash .—26 a6 
en Pot- | ’eksilver.gid. —il a 
pid.. — 24 ga—25 hubarb, Chi —75 a150 
cochiinealis: gd 62}4a—#7¢ Sago,Pearl, g’d— 6 a— 
Coch.,Mex. gd.—— {Sal Am’iac, gld—10ka— 
Copperas, Am.— 1 a— 1%'8al Soda . 137145 
Cream Tar. gd. My a—34 Sarsa’illa, Hon., 
Cubebs, K.1., g— 84a— 8X! in bd.g —25 a-—-30 
Cute oes a 6 ‘sara iia, Mex. hig 
Epsom Salts --— a—2 | gid... ....... —9 a—10 
Gamboge, gld.— 50 a—d5 ‘senna, BE.1...— 7Ka—15 
= Arabic, enna, Alex... — a—19!4 


a—lik, shelling, gold..—30 a—40 
Sod sh 


195 2 206)¢ 
250 


a—s0 
a—36% Caracas, gold —87ka—95 


\Gautemala, gd—90 0115 


ETALS. 
eric d Bars, thats Sheathing, "pi 


Boil- (suits)# ®.—— a—3l 


er and *eists, 1¥ec. # i; Sheathing,old—19 a— 20% 
ore Hoop, and, Scroll, Sheath’g, yell—20%a— -s 
& 


| ree 
9 A cen \Durr: Pig, 
Block. free; 


Pi, Bars, and 
Scotch, @ ton. 28 Wa 28 50, Plates and Sheets 1 1- ‘10e. 
Pig, American. 19 = 20 00; 


tb. 
— Banca, c’h. ? ® 
gold........— — a— 19% 
11% straits, gold.. —li4a— 11% 


English, gold. .—léxa— 
iPlates I. C.Ck.4 75 afb 124 
t,1 Plates,Ch.Ter.6 37 2.6 75 


pf 


a3 
Wrought, 2s Horseshoe, SPELTER-(ZINN)— Duty 


| In Pigs, Bars, ga Plates 
$1 50 per 100 » i 
Ce 4 gd.7 00 ° 1250 


6 
535 \ZINC—Duty: In Pigs,Bars 
and| $1 eh 100 tbs.; Sheets 244 
cts. 
In Sheets gia.. — 8%a — 8% 


in NAVAL STORES—DUTY: 
ps tsT Sroentive, 30,cts. # 





ime 7% tbs, to gal. 30 gal.; other kinds 20 # ct. 
ets.; Sperm, Whale, and! ad val. 
Fish *. For. Fi iaherien, 20 Turp. Spt.S. 
® ct. ad val; Fish Oils of &S.O. ey tbs.— 34Ka— 
_ . Am. fisheries — laeee Wilm’ - 23i%a + 
-B.i a 22 
a 212% 
a 19 
ins No.2 a 215 
@ PETROLEUM—Duty: 
Whale a & Crude tr Ref.,40 cts. 
ref.Wint— 63 a 65 (Crude, a), to 
“ ref.Spre—— a 65 grav., “O- - — 16 a— 16% 
Sperm. crude —— a 140 |Bulk. a— 13% 
* W.L.bI’ch. 170 a—— Refined 
Red Western, ! (in tins), a— 2% 
distilled. ...— 53 o-¢ Refined SPW. 
Lard Oil,P.M.— 90 — % (jobing lots).— 20 a— 30 
OIL-CAKE-DvTY: Free. | aap Te tas ref., 
Thin ob. — v)..— 4 a—— 
ton, cur....38 00 a38 75 | 


SUNDRI 


ES 
FLAX—DvutTy: $20@40 #|GUNPOWDER_ Dury : - 


a— 18 
H#MP—Doty: Russia $25; _ ppl 


s.? Th and 20 ® ct.ad v. 
‘Blasting, ¥25Ds.— —a 290 
ng —a 340 
— —a 540 
SEEDS Y: Linseed ,— 
temp % ct. ® ®; Ca- 
pact. $1 # bush. of a6. Ds., 
and Grass Seed 30 ® ct. 


mA M 
— W¥a-— 15x 
Thacths #bu. 19 a2 
Flax, - “eegnper 
ugh.. 






7m! 00 








220 00) 





a lS 
a 465 





ND COFFEES 


LESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 


81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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Houng and Old. 


THE COMPACT. 
BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


It was a little boy who lived in Philadelphia 
town, 

And a very kind old gentleman, whose name 
was Mr. Brown. 

It happened that the self-same day they 
visited the Fair, 

And, hand in hand, they walked about, a 
happy, friendly pair. 


The little boy looked right and left, with 
eager, wondering eyes ; 

The other gazed more steadily, for he was old 
and wise. 

But soon he caught the small boy’s way of 
feeling glad and bright,' 

And the boy no longer aimlessly looked to 
the left and right. 





*T like you, Mr. Brown,” he said. ‘‘ You make 
me understand.”’ 
“T like you, too,” thought Mr. Brown, and 
pressed the little hand. 
And so they walked together and saw the 
mighty show, 
While the music and the stirring crowd set 
everything aglow. 


Then all at once a shadow fell upon the old 
man’s face ; 

He fixed his eyes right wistfully upon the 
wondrous place. 

“Ah, me! ah, me!’ he muttered, as to him- 

self; nor smiled 

When he met the look of questioning that 
came upon the child. 


‘My boy, a hundred years from now another 
mighty Fair 

Will crown the new Centennial ; but we shall 
not be there. 

Not one of all this eager crowd” (and here he 
drew a sigh) 


“‘ Will be living on the earth that day—not even 
you and I, 


“The years will bring discoveries, inventions, 

manners new, 

And nations yet unknown may shame the 
things that here we view. 

I own I'd like to see it all, the next Centen- 
nial Fair, 

And know what men are doing then (yes, 
that’s old Roman ware). 


“Vd like to see the world grown better, wiser, 

too, my lad, 

(Though I’m not one of those who think this 
world is wholly bad). 

I'd like to see the country shine with nobler, 
holier grace, 

And the Church of Christ triumphant in the 
good lives of a race. 


“‘Tt’s useless to regret, I know ; our life is but a 

span. 

We'll all be gone before that day; yes, all, 
my little man,” 

Then Brown wiped off his spectacles and 
gave a quiet cough. 

But the little boy said: ‘Never mind. It’s 
such a long way off.” 


“Yes, long for you, perhaps, my boy ; but my 

life’s nearly spent. 

Yet if I knew just how the world would grow 
I'd be content.” 

The little boy stopped short, and said: 
“‘Here’s benches. Let’s sit down. 

I'll tell you what I’ll do for you, with pleas- 
ure, Mr. Brown. 


“ When I get big, I'll notice sharp just what the 
people do, 
And how they live, how good they are—I’ll 
watch them just for you. 


And I’ll ask so:ne little boy, like I am now, to 
keep 


A sharp look-out; and, don’t you see ? in time 
he’ll learn a heap. 


“‘ Well, when I’m old, I'l] say to him what you 
have said to-day: 
‘ My boy, my time is nearly spent; I’ll soon be 
going away. 
I can’t see the Centennial that’s coming soon, 
I know; 
But 7 will see it, certainly, before you have 
0 go. 
“* Now, I’m going,’ I'll say, ‘to Heaven; and 
when you come there, too, 
You can tell me all about the show and what 
you saw there new, 
And how the people looked and did in 
Philadelphia town, 
For I want to tell a friend of mine up there, 
named Mr. Brown.’ ” 


He ceased. The old man stared, then smiled 

and stroked the sunny head. 
“Thank you, my boy. I'll count on you.” 

And that was all they said. 

Then, quite content and glad again, the mighty 
show they scanned— 

The old man and the little boy—still walking 
hand in hand, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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HOW GRANDMA “WENT TEETH- 
ING.” 





BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 





‘““WEnT teething!” I think I hear you 
cry. ‘‘ Do teeth ever grow on bushes? Can 
you gather them by the quart or bushel, as 
one picks blackberries?” Not at all. And 
yet Grandma did really ‘‘ go teething,” as 
she herself expressively declares. 

Let us hear her tell the story. 

‘‘T was not quite four years old when the 
baby came. ‘A very little girl,’ do you say? 
Well, I don’t know about that. I had an 
idea that I was pretty large. I suppose 
that came from Aunt Mehitable’s telling 
me, about forty times a day, that I was 
‘big enough to know better,’ though what 
mischief I was up to I can’t for the life of 
me remember. 

‘‘ Well, the baby was a darling; and I 
wasn’t the only one who thought so. She 
was as pretty as a pink and as sweet asa 
May-blossom. Every day, as regular as 
the day came, I used to take her a bright 
red apple and a scalloped cookie, sprinkled 
all over with caraway seeds. Mother always 
took them, and thanked me in the baby’s 
name; and the baby herself gave me a beau- 
tiful smile and seemed to understand all 
about it. That is to say, she generally did; 
but she was only a mortal baby, after all, 
and couldn’t be expected to smile when 
she had the colic. One day, when I came 
in with my offerings, I found her screaming 
and kicking like a little wild Injun; and 
Mother and Aunt Mehitable were doing 
everything they could think of to still her. 

“*T’ll make her stop just in a minute,’ 
said I. So I broke off a little bit of the 
cookie and put it in her open mouth. But 
she only screeched louder, and Mother had 
a great piece of work to get it out again. 

“*Don’t, daughter,’ said she. ‘Save 
them for by and by. Little Sister’s in pain 
now.’ She was going to take them from 
my hand, when Aunt Mehitable spoke up: 

““*What foolish nonsense, Sybil!’ (my 
Mother’s name was Sybil). ‘ You’re just 
deceiving that child. ‘She'll find it out 
one of these days, and she won’t respect 
you half as much for it.’ 

“«* Yes, I shall ’spect her half so much,’ 
said I; for I loved my mother dearly and 
couldn’t bear to hear a lisp against her. 

‘“«* You don’t know anything about it, 
child,’ said Aunt Mehitable. ‘ Your moth- 
er means to be honest; but, strictly speak- 
ing, she isn’t. The baby hasn’t a tooth in 
her head. She couldn’t eat an apple or a 
cookie, any more than you could eat Bunker 
Hill Monument, if you could get it.’ 

‘Not a tooth in her head! Couldn’t eat 
a cookie, or even bite an apple! Was it 
possible? 

‘‘Looking at the matter in the solemn 
light in which Aunt Mehitable presented 
it, and thinking of the many privations 
which the baby must suffer, in consequence, 
I began to cry. 

“* Come, come, Jane. Wecan’t have but 
one baby here. If you're going to set up 
opposition, you must go down-stairs.’ 

“I didn’t know what ‘setting up oppo- 
sition’ meant; but I did know that I wanted 
to cry, so down-stairs I went, holding my 
apron up to my eyes and sobbing as if my 
heart would break. 

“Uncle Jack was in the kitchen. He 
was one of the kindest-hearted men in the 
world, but he was a master hand to tease. 

««« What’s the matter, Sis?’ said he. 

“««The—baby—can’t—eat—cookies,’ said 
I, with a great burst of tears after every 
word. 

“««Qan’t eat cookies! Why not, I should 
like to know?’ 

““@Cause she—hasn’t—a—tooth—in her 
—head.’ 

‘«*No teeth! How does that happen?’ 

‘“«*«Godforgot tomake’em.’ This seemed 
to me the only way to explain the mystery. 
It was my own private opinion, and I gave 
it without hesitation. 

‘**How very sad!’ said Uncle Jack. 
* Couldn’t you lend her some of yours?’ 

‘‘I brightened up. Then my countenance 
fell. ‘They’re all glued in,’ said I, dole- 
fully. ; 
“Tl tell you what to do,’ said he, at 
length. ‘Go up to Deacon Elbridge’s store 
and buy some. Buy ten cents’ worth. 
Here’s the money.’ 


‘I took the bit of silver from his hand. 
‘ Do Deacon Elbridge sell teeths?’ 

““*T saw some there once—real store- 

teeth,’ replied Uncle Jack, gravely. 
“‘T put on my sunbonnet and started. 
My uncle stood at the door watching me as 
I trotted up the road. The store was only 
a short distance off, and I was soon stand- 
ing at the large door, trying to muster 
courage enough to go in. 

‘Sam Elbridge spied me out, at last. 
‘Why, if here ain’t little Jane Topliff!’ he 
cried. ‘Have you come out shopping to- 
day?’ 
“«*T’d like some teeths for the baby,’ said 
I, stepping just inside the door. 

“Some what? 

*<*Some teeths for the baby. Store 
teeths. She didn’t get any made yet. 
Here’s ten cents.’ 

“Sam looked at me for a minute, as if he 
couldn’t believe his own ears. Then he 
drew his lips together with the queerest 
little pucker, and I wondered if he was 
going to have a fit. 

“‘«Teeth for the baby? said he. ‘Oh! 
yes; of course. Up to the other end of the 
store. Walk right up, Miss Topliff.’ 

“Tt made me rather uncomfortable to be 
called ‘ Miss Topliff,’ for many and many a 
time I had ridden to ‘ Banbury Cross’ upon 
Sam’s strong foot; but I followed him with- 
out a word. 

“Now, it happened that a year or two 
before this Deacon Elbridge—being well 
along in years and bearing marks of his 
age, as we all have to in one way or another— 
had been persuaded by his oldest daughter 
to go to Toppinsville and be measured (as 
he used to say) for some new teeth. He 
wouldn’t have a full set, for he had two or 
three staunch old ivories left, which he de- 
clined to part with at any price. 

““«But you’d look so much better if 
you'd have them all out, father,’ said Maria. 

‘““oTaint best for a man of my age to 
look too well,’ was his reply. ‘‘ We'll see 
what these few extras will do for me before 
I order any more.’ 

*« And when he came home, with the ‘ few 
extras’ in his mouth, how everybody did 
stare. Mrs. Elbridge didn’t say a word, 
and Maria only dared to whisper that they 
were a leetle too large for him. He did 
look terribly, people said. His mouth 
seemed to be drawn back into a dreadful 
kind of smile, without a bit of fun or heart- 
iness behind it. 

‘‘He walked up to the glass, looked at 
himself for a moment, and said just one 
word. It wasn’t a very pretty word, chil- 
dren; at least, not when used in that way. 

“««Thunder!’ said he. Then he pulled 
the teeth out of his mouth and clapped 
them into the table-drawer; and he never 
looked at them again for three months. 

‘It was a long while before any of the 
family dared to touch them. But at last 
Sam ventured to take them into the store 
one day, just to show to one of his father’s 
particular friends; and it wasn’t long before 
the teeth became a sort of standing joke, at 
which the Deacon could laugh as well as 
anybody. ° 

“But they never found their way back 
in the house. They were always kept away 
back upon the upper shelf, shut up tightly 
in an old tin box. 

“I followed Sam, as I told you, witaout 
saying a word, feeling glad and happy that 
the baby’s wants were to be supplied. He 
took the box down from its place and 
handed it to me. 

“* Here,’ said he. ‘Take them, and 
welcome. We never charge for babies’ 
teeth. Hold the box right side up with 
care, and don’t open it till you get home.’ 

‘‘Open it? Of course, not. I couldn’t 
wait for that. The baby must have them 
as soon as possible, to make up for lost time. 
Iran toward home as fast as my two feet 
‘would carry me, and never stopped for a 


second until I had reached Mother’s cham- 
ber. 


‘«« Here!’ said I, triumphantly, handing 
her the box. ‘ Here’s some teeths. I buyed 
’em. Give the baby some new apple. 
Quick!’ 

‘‘Mother opened the box, and took out 
what seemed to be a dull-looking piece of 
metal, with a few yellowish-white some. 
things looking for all the world like ker- 
nels of dried corn fastened upon it. ‘ Where 
have you been, Jennie? Where did you 





get this?’ she asked, in amazement. 
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“*¢Deacon Elbridge. He keeps ’em,’ I 
faltered. I was dreadfully disappointed, 
for my treasures didn’t look a bit-as I ex- 
pected. 

‘‘ Aunt Mehitable took them from Moth- 
er’s hand. ‘For Mercy’s sake!’ said she, 
‘what on earth possessed ’em to give you 
this?’ 

“«*Tbuyed it,’ answered, proudly. ‘Sam 
wouldn’t take any ten centsis. Uncle 
Jack said so.’ 

“«* Uncle Jack said what?’ 

** «Said I could buy some store-teeths for 
little sister.’ 

‘“«Then Mother understood all about it, 
and she pitied me. She held up the large, 
unsightly plate and pointed to the baby’s 
sweet little mouth. ‘ 

““*«You see, darling,’ said she, ‘Baby 
couldn’t use them. God will give her some 
nice little white teeth by and by. She will 
have to wait for them, just as you did for 
yours.’ 

‘«She took me in her lap and kissed me. 
I saw her lip quiver a little as she looked at 
the ‘store-teeths,’ and Aunt Mehitable’s 
face was a sight to behold. 

‘«<Tt was too bad of Jack!’ she cried. 
‘He’s quite too fond of his jokes. I'll go 
down-stairs and give him a good scolding.’ 
And down she went. 

“I did not hear the scolding; but I 
couldn’t help hearing Uncle Jack’s roar of 
laughter. He rushed up-stuirs like a school- 
boy, took me from Mother’s lap (J was cry- 
ing bitterly now), and seated me upon his 
broad shoulder. 

“«Tt was too bad, little girlie,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Uncle Jack’s dreadful sorry. 
Can’t you forgive him” 

‘No, I couldn’t. 

“«*TLet me see,’ said he, speaking very 
slowly. ‘I did think of going over to Aunt 
Ellen’s this afternoon. I did think of in- 
viting a certain little girl to go with me. 
But I’m afraid I shan’t have the courage to 
do it now. I’m sureI never can take such 
a long ride all alone.’ 

“Now, a ride to Aunt Ellen’s meant a 
delightful drive through the pine woods, 
where wild flowers and bunch-berries grew 
in abundance. I cried a little more softly 
as I thought of it. 

“ «Tf she only could forgive me,’ he went 
on, plaintively. 

“«T rubbed my eyes, but didn’t answer. 

“««The speckled hen’s eggs are hatched,’ 
he continued, thoughtfully. ‘And I have 
heard it said that Brindle’s new bossy is a 


| perfect beauty. Dear me! how I wish I 


could go.’ 

“‘T wiped away my tears. ‘ Youcan go,’ 

said I, magnanimously; ‘and I'll go with 
you.’ 
**T couldn’t be sorry that I had forgiven 
him, for the thought of that afternoon is 
one of the brightest of my childhood’s mem- 
ories. But I didn’t quite understacd why 
it was that he felt obliged to tell Aunt 
Ellen all about the matter, dilating in the 
most extraordinay manner upon his own 
misconduct and my generosity. 

““*Too bad! too bad! Wasn’t it, Aunt 
Ellen? Such a dear, kind little girl, to for- 
give her cruel old uncle. But she’s really 
been teething—our little Jenny—just as the 
children go blue-berrying, with a very 
slight difference. Don’t you see?’ 

“Dear Uncle Jack! He was a dreadful 
tease; but we all loved him. Ah, me! he’s 
been in his grave these twenty years. 
Troubles came to him, as they come to 
others; but he had a way of getting atop 
of them, as somebody says (I can’t tell 
who now, and it’s no matter), so they 
didn’t crush him. 

‘‘['m very sure that neither of us ever 
forgot the day when ‘ our little Jenny went 
teething.’” 


re 
WHAT A FISHERMAN! 


BY G. M. 8. HORTON. 








Nira knew very well that Tom didn’t 
allow her in his room; but there she was, 
And oh! what a lot of funny things she saw! 
It wasn’t Tom's sleeping-room, you know; 
but where he kept all his guns and riding- 
boots and fishing-rods, and a real live dog, 
too, for hunting. 

‘‘Hulloa, Ponto!” said Nina. 
you this morning?” 

Ponto said ‘‘ Very well, I thank you,” 


“* How are 





with his tail. 
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**Do you know what I’m going to do?” 
asked Nina. 

Ponto looked very serious, as if he were 
trying hard to think. 

** Well,” said Nina, ‘‘I’m going fishing.” 

Then Ponto knew in a minute; and he 
wagged himself so hard all over that Nina 
said he could go too. 

Now Nina never had been fishing before; 
but she knew the rods when she saw them. 

‘‘How awful long they are. I guess I’ll 
take one down-stairs through the window.” 

So out with a bang went Tom’s favorite 
pole, down to the back yard below. 

How Nina, without being seen, got down- 
stairs, out the back door, and across the 
lawn to the pond, with Ponto and the rod, 
is more than I can explain. 


‘Dear me!” said Nina,,‘‘ 1 wonder what 


for is this long string tied tothe pole. I 
guess it must be to hold on to.” 

Then she unwound it, until she came to 

* the hook. 

‘Oh! now I-know. This is the thing 
I hitch to Ponto.” So she made Ponto sit 
down on the bank, and she hooked the string 
to his collar and then threw the rod into the 
pond. 

‘‘T think that’s the right way,” she said. 
** Now keep very quiet, Ponto, dear, while 
the fish climb up on the pole.” 

Sothey sat for a long time under the 
shade of a great willow, when suddenly 
Ponto gave a tremendous sneeze, which 

searly knocked him over and made the 
pole wiggle about in the water. 

‘‘Oh! dear me! Now you've just gone 
and scared all the fish.” 

But Ponto looked so sorry and sat so still, 
even while a fly walked over his nose, that 
Nina couldn’t scold him. 

By and by the pole joggled again, and 
pretty soon a large green head appeared 
close by a brass ring on the rod. 

*‘Hus-s-sh! That must be a little whale 
or a pollywog,” said Nina, very softly. 
And oh! Ponto, if youlove me, you won’t 
sneeze.” 

But Ponto did, and worse than before. 
And away went the green head, while 
Ponto’s eyes filled with tears; but whether 
from sorrow or the sneezing I can’t say. 

Presently, however, the head appeared 
once more, and then the biggest frog I ever 
saw climbed slowly on the pole. 

‘* Ponto,” said Nina, so low that she had 
to speak twice before Ponto heard, ‘‘ do 
you s’pose it’s time to pull?” 

Again Ponto puckered up his nose and 
gave signs of another sneeze; and the frog 
was so frightened when it came that he 
didn’t stop to see where he was going, and 
he got his foot caught in the string. And, 
although he kicked enough to most break 
every bone in his body, he couldn't get 
away. 

Just then Ponto heard Tom whistling for 
him up by the house, and he rushed over 
the bank, string, pole, frog, and all; and 
when Nina reached the house, to take charge 
of her captive, there was only one little 
gravelly claw left. 





HULDY BULDY BOO. 





BY JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN, 


“ Ena, Mena, Mona, Mi, 
Huska, Lina, Bona, Stri, 
Ka, Bell, Broken Well, 
Huldy Buldy Boo.” 

Hutpy Buipy Boo was in a dreadful 
tantrum. Perhaps you know what that is. 
But I suppose I had better tell you first 
how this little mite of a girl, only three 
years old, came to be called by sucha long, 
queer name. Several months before she 
had the tantrum, she was having a nice 
rocking in Mamma’s arms, while the older 
children said their prayers. When they 
were done, Baby Blanche wanted to say 
hers too, though the blue eyes would hard- 
ly stay open a minute. So she repeated, 
after mamma: 

** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If ishould die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
‘“‘Huldy Buldy Boo,” added 
Blanche, as she dropped off to sleep. 

After that nobody called her anything 
but Huldy Buldy Boo, though in time they 
shortened it to Boo. 

This little lady was dreadfully cross one 
evening and would not go tosleep. The 
weather was very warm and the mosquitos 


little 
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bit her occasionally, so perhaps poor little 
Boo was notso much to blame, after all; but 
she did act dreadfully. 

‘At last Mamma said, very sternly: 

‘* Blanche, you must lie right down and 
go to sleep, or I shall have to punish you.” 

*‘Whip her well! Whip her well! Whip 
her well!” 

What in the world was that? It was cer- 
tainly not Papa; for he was oh! ever so 
many miles away. It wasn’t Grandma, 
either; for she never wanted Boo whipped. 
Not she. 

Boo sat up in bed and opened her eyes 
very wide. 

** Whip her well! Whip her well! Whip 
her well!” came in at the open window, 
from the tall aspen tree. 

‘*Ise dood now, Mamma. I is, honest,” 
said the frightened little girl, meekly, cud- 
dling close in Mamma’s arms. 

‘““Mamma, was ’at Dod ’at told you to 
whip me? ” asked Boo, in a whisper. 

Then Mamma explained that it was only 
a bird which made that noise, and that peo- 
ple generally called it the whip-poor-will, 
because its note sounded like that. But to 
poor little Boo’s guilty conscience it said: 
““Whip her well! Whip her well! Whip 
her well!” 








Selections, 
IS SELFISHNESS POLICY ? 


(“Our duty at this critical moment is to maintain 
= = ire of England.’’—Speech of Mr. Disraeli, Aug. 
, 1876. 





ENGLAND speaks aud Europe listens, 
doth England say ? 

From the very shrine of Freedom comes a 
voice to-day— 

Comes a voice from Christian England, bids 
them spare or Slay. 

Is it death or is it life? What doth England 
say ? 


What 


‘‘Shall a brother help a brother, if the waves 
run high ? 
Shall a nation save a nation, if it lose thereby ? 
Keep the peace, endure oppression, trade 
and gather pelf. 
England’s mission (hear it, Heaven !) is to 
save herself !” 


Hath he said, and shall the world say : ‘‘ This 
is England’s choice”? 

Nay, but this is the supplanter, this is Jacob’s 
voice. 

Shall he rob us of our birthright, right to free 
the slave, 

Right to comfort the afflicted, right to hear 
and save ? 


Shall the Danube hurry seaward red with 
Coristian blood, 

Outraged maids and ripped-up mothers roll- 
ing down the flood ? 

Shall the savage lust of Islam hold its revel 
there, 

And the putrid breath of corpses lade the 
sluggish air? 


Oh! for Milton's rolling thunder, Cromwell’s 
fiery zeal for God ; 

Then should England rise to vengeance, tread 
the path that once she trod. 

Once again for sacred freedom should her 
hosts go forth to fight, 

And the battle-cry of England should be: 
“God defend the right !”’ 

— Once a Week. 





THE PECULIARITIES OF DR. WM. 
F. BROADDUS. 


THE Richmond Religious Herald, in an 
article with the above title, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting facts: 


‘* Dr. Broaddus had a mortal dread of cats. 
He was thrown into a painful nervous ex- 
citement by their presence. Strangers 
sometimes suspected that his fear of the 
feline race was affected, or, at least, exag- 
gerated; but his intimate friends had un- 
mistakable proof of its genuineness. At 
the sight of a cat, he would tremble, turn 
pale, and sometimes vomit. He would cer- 
tainly have gone into convulsions had he 
come into close and inextricable contact 
with one. His friends, knowing his aver- 
sion to cats, were careful to keep them from 
his presence; but this care sometimes Jed 
to amusing incidents. On one occasion 
the cats were carefully imprisoned at the 
head of a stairway. As he was ascending 
the steps, to retire to rest, with a candle in 
his hand and a servant following him, the 
cats broke jailand came bolting down the 
stairway. The Doctor turned suddenly, 
fell, and, knocking over his attendant, ex- 
tinguished the light. The servant, escap- 
ing from the confusion, alarmed the family 
by reporting that the Doctor had been 
seized with a fit. 

‘A similar case once occurred under our 
own eyes. We were attending an associa- 
tion, and many guests were entertained by 
a hospitable brother, among them Dr. 
Broaddus. The family, knowing his dread 
of cats, had duly confined them in the meat- 
house. In the morning, some one, not 
knowing of the imprisonment of the cats, 
had opened the door, and they all rushed 
into the yard, and neither cunning nor force 
could restore them to their bondage, At 





breakfast the Doctor was behind! most of 
the guests. A grave minister was in the 
act of asking a blessing at the table. An 
unusual noise was heard. He unconscious- 
ly opened his eyes, just in time to see the 
Doctor, with alarm depicted ‘in his coun- 
tenance, turning and running at full speed 
up the steps. A cat had met him at the 
foot of the stairway, and he was making his 
escape from the dreaded animal, as if his 
life had been at stake. That grace was 
never finished. 

“The Doctor had striking peculiarities in 
regard to his food. For many years he 
could not eat mutton or lamb except he 
mistook it for veal, and in that case he was 
very fond of it. In his latter days he over- 
came this aversion. To the end of his life, 
however, he was unwilling to eat any food 
whose natural covering was feathers. This 
unwillingness did not arise from any consti- 
tutional peculiarity, but from some early 
and unexplained prejudice against that 
kind of food. A few years since, taking 
breakfast at the house of a friend, he was 
helped to hash. He relished the food and 
handed up his plate to be helped again. It 
was turkey hash. The family knew his 
aversion to eating the flesh of fowls, but 
did not let him know, until he had digested 
his breakfast, that he had been feasting on 
turkey. He relished his food better than 
he did the mirth to which his mistake sub- 
jected him. 

‘*Dr. Broaddus was of a genial, cheerful, 
playful spirit, and had an irrepressible fond- 
ness for jesting and the indulgence of his 
humor. A volume might be filled with his 
quaint remarks, sparkling repartees, amus- 
ing jokes, and odd tricks. A few facts 
must be given in illustration of this trait in 
his character. During the late war he was 
arrested at his home in Fredericksburg, by 
the Federal authority, and carried to Wash- 
ington City, as a hostage. Instead of yield- 
ing to grief and despondency, his spirits 
were buoyant and he was the sunshine of 
his captive associates and the puzzle and 
vexation of his keepers. When brought 
before the officer for examination, he was 
asked: ‘What does ‘F.’ stand for in 
your name?’ ‘1 do not know,’ was the 
prompt reply. He was reminded that he 
was under official examination and must 
not trifle with the officer. After a grace- 
ful apology for his seeming disrespect, he 
said, in substance: ‘I have long been per- 
plexed to know what ‘ F.’ does stand for in 
my name; ard I will state the case, and 
shall be greatly obliged if you_can aid me 
in answering the question. My parents 
named me William Francis Ferguson [we 
think this is the full name], and it was re- 
corded in the family Bible. When I grew 
up and began to write my name the two Fs 
had an uncouth appearance to my eye, and I 
asked my mother if I might drop one of 
them; and she said I might. Since then I 
have always written my name ‘ William F. 
Broaddus,’ and I have never known wheth- 
er I dropped the Francis or the Ferguson. 
Can you tell me which name I dropped ?” 
The officer thought it well to proceed with 
the examination. ‘Where were you born, 
Dr. Broaddus? ‘In Virginia,’ was the 
answer. ‘In what county?’ was the next 
inquiry. ‘I do not know,’ replied the 
Doctor. ‘Do not know in what county 
you were born!’ said the excited officer. 
‘It is impossible that a man of your intel- 
ligence should not know the county of his 
birth.’ ‘Hear me,’ said the Doctor, ‘and 
I shall be pleased if you can settle a ques- 
tion that I have never been able to decide. 
It is recorded in the family Bible that | was 
born in the County of Culpepper. Subse- 
quently the part of the county in which 
my father lived was cut off from that 
county and incorporated into a new county, 
called Rappahannock. Now, if I should 
say that 1 was born in Culpepper, the fact 
that the howse in which I was born stands 
in Rappahannock would refute my state- 
ment; and if I should affirm that I was 
born in Rappahannock, the record in the 
family Bible and the date of the organiza- 
tion of the county would prove that Iam 
mistaken. Can you tell me in which coun- 
ty I was born?” The decision of the offi- 
cer we do not know; but he must have con- 
cluded that he had a singular prisoner un- 
der examination. During the inquisitorial 
process the Doctor, doubtless, maintained 
the most unbroken gravity, spoke in the 
most artless manner, and left the judge en- 
tirely in the dark as to whether he was 
making his statements in simplicity or in 
derision. 

‘‘ Sometimes the Doctor, in his facetious- 
ness, met with his match. On one occa- 
sion, traveling in a car, he amused himself 
and his friends by proposing a question in 
grammar: ‘ Is it proper to say six and seven 
x eleven, or are eleven?’ By prefatory 
remarks and emphasizing the verbs he drew 
off attention from the numbers, and called 
forth the answer: ‘Six and seven are 
eleven.” When appealed to for the cor- 
rectness of the decision, he coolly replied: 
‘I should say six and seven are thirteen.’ 
A wag presept heard the conversation, and, 
after a short interval, he said to the Doctor: 
‘IT have been interested in your conversa- 
tion and shall be glad to do youa favor. I 
have just been to Washington, where I 
learned that ‘short quarters’ [then the cur- 
rency], that pass here for twenty-five cents, 
may be bought there, in any ew for 
twelve and thirteen cents. he Doctor 
was pleased with the information, and, with 
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a bright countenante, communicated to his 
friends that ‘short quarters’ might be 
bought in Washington for twelve or thirteen 
cents. ‘No,’ replied his informant, ‘I 
said for twelve and thirteen cents.’ The 
laugh was completely turned on the Doc- 
tor; but none enjoyed it more heartily than 
he did himself.” 





PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM THE 
IRRECONCILABLES 
CONCERNING A RECENT UNPLEASANT- 

. NESS. 
WuicH we wish to remark, 
And our language is squa-ah, 
That a man which is dark 
And has kinks in his hai-ah 
Isn’t coming to lectures with “‘ we ’uns,”’ 
And ‘ we ’uns”’ consent to be thea-ah. 


Which the lecture was that 
On the “Science of Mind,”’ 

And our hearts, as we sat, 
Were at peace with mankind, 

When who should come in but a nigg ah, 
And squat on a seat just behind. 


We looked up at Mae, 
And he rose with a sigh, 

And remarked, it’s a fae’: 
“* Well, I wish I may die 

If I'm goin’ to sit here with a nigg-ah,”’ 
And we left without any reply. 


We repeat the remark, 
And our language is squa-ah, 

That a man which is dark 
And has kinks in his hai-ah 

Isn’t coming to college with “‘ we ’uns,”’ 
And ‘‘ we ’uns’’ consent to be thea-ah. 


—Princetonian, of Princeton College. 








A QUEER HORSE. 
A QUADRUPED THAT CAN TALK. 





THERE is a retired trainer named Long, 
says the San Francisco News Letter, resid- 
ing on a small farm in Alameda County, 
who lives for nothing else but the pleasure 
of being near horses. He eats his meals in 
the stable, oftentimes passes the night in 
the same stall with a favorite pony, and 
among his equine pets is a mare who whin- 
nies in answer every time he speaks to her. 
Our informant relates that the most perfect 
understanding evidently exists between Mr. 
Long and at least three out of the five 
horses in his stable. Two are recent addi- 
tions; but even in their case the same aftin- 
ity is seen in a lesser degree. 

The training of horses, their obedience, 
docility, and tricks in a circus are no nov- 
elty. Allof us have seen a horse fire a 
pistol, stand on two legs, waltz, lie down 
with its trainer, and perform a hundred 
acts of sagacity; but these are simply the 
result of patient training and systematic 
correction. What Mr. Long claims is far 
more astounding. He asserts that, from a 
life-long intimacy with horses, he under- 
stands their speech. He goes further, and 
declares that their nasal, guttural, explod- 
ent, and unobstructed sounds have a differ- 
ent meaning, are used by the coalition of 
the brain and vocal organs, and that not 
only do his favorite horses understand him, 
but that every sound which they utter is 
perfectly plain tohim. When arguing with 
him that, though he might comprehend the 
meaning of the sounds emanating from the 
vocal chords of a horse, yet it was a patent 
impossibility for a horse to understand the 
English language, he replied: ‘‘ Living, 
eating, and sleeping with my horses has 
given me the knowledge I possess; and the 
same intimacy has acquired for my horses 
the powers I claim for them.” Here, turning 
to a slender, light-built gray pony, he said: 
‘Billy, we are talking of you. 1f you un- 
derstand what I am saying, turn your head 
round on the off side.” ‘The pony did so, 
and then resumed its feed. ‘‘ Billy,” he 
continued, ‘‘tell me your age, how long 
you have lived here, and on which side of 
you is your friend Vesta.” The pony 
whinnied for about two minutes consecu- 
tively, and then, being loose in its stall, 
walked into the adjoining one, occupied b 
the mare Vesta. ‘‘ Now,” he continued, 
“do youand Billy walk down together to 
the trough and drink, while I make up 
your beds.” Vestaand Billy walked quiet- 
ly out and proceeded straight to the trough. 

While they were out Mr, Long turned over 
the straw carefully with a fork and carried 
on an animated conversation witha roan 
gelding, about fifteen hands high, Vesta’s 
neighbor on the other side. The name of 
the horse was Poley, and, after talking 
angrily to him for some minutes about 
some fault he had committed the day be- 
fore, he ordered Mr. Poley to lie down, and 
not to get up until after Vestaand Billy had 
returned. Our informant saw but little in 
this to prove Mr. Long’s claims, as many a 
horse will lie down at the word of com- 
mand; but when, without a further word, 
Poley arose and walked out to the water- 
trough, after the return of the other two 
horses, the sbject became as difticult of 
solution as Wefore. 








UP OR DOWN? 


A FEw weeks before his death, Vice- 
President Wilson was dining at the same 
table with a well known bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,, who raised 
the question as to the degeneracy of our 
public men with each generation of tha 
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Republic. Mr. Wilson spoke at some 
length from his own long experience of 
public life, comparing the many Congresses 
ot which he had been a member, and show- 
ing how rapidly and decidedly the moral 
character of their membership had risen 
during the recent decades of our history. 
Especially have drunkenness, profan and 
licentiousness decreased among public men. 
The heroes of forty and fifty years back, 
whose lives are the theme even of our Sun- 
day-school books and whose characters are 
continually held up to the admiration and 
imitation of our young people, were almost to 
a man persons whose morals would not now 
bear inspection. And even the confusions 
and disturbances which occur in the halls 
of Congress, though sufficiently numerous 
and undignified, are as nothing to the dis- 
graceful rows which once took place there. 
—-From ‘* The Note-Book of an Ishmaelite,” 
in the ‘‘Penn Monthly” for October. 








The Greatest Discovery of the Age for the 
cure of Diarrhcea, Colic, Croup, Spasms, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, and Pains in the Limbs, 
Back, and Chest is Dr. TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LIN- 
IMENT, 30 years before the public and never failed. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park Place. 


ST. GERMAIN STUDENT LAMP. 


ONLY AND ORICINAL. 


KLEEMAN'S PATENT AND MAKE. 
ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 


SAFEST, 
ANDS EsT, 
HANNON ECONOMICAL, 
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NO SMOKE. 
ALSO THE NEW FRANKLIN FIXTURE FOR 
AME. 


Can be attached to any Chandelier or Ceiling. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 
29 TO 33 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Three Things in One. 


VENTILATION of a Fireplace 
RADIATION of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of_a Furnace. 
Pure Air and an Even Tem- 
perature throughout a Room 
j On Exhibition at The ** CKN- 
TENNIAL,” 


N 
NEARY Annex Main Building. 
Lb} Highest Centennial Award Ob- 










107 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


The Gothic Furnace 
combines many improve- 
ments in heating, and, 
after fifteen years of trial, 
stands unrivaled in Heat- 
ing Capacity, Simplicity, 
Ease of Management, 
Economy, Durability, and 
Purity of Air. The Fur- 
naccts are arranged to u-e 
Hard and Soft Coal, also 
Wood. Catalogues con- 
taining full information 
Z LP 8M LEST EY. Manuf 
Z Z > = A. M. LESLEY. Manuf., 
PIPL” Pm PEW Tod Ste, New YOrK. 


BT, BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 
5 FA "1 Sa p.the purest veg- 








le oils used int: 
ufacture. No ar- 





LET AND THE BATH. 
= 3 a in ——e Gun 

= =—~—sa|iren, will preven 
SS a Aah etn Keep the 
skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, and prevent disease. 
Does away with all powders, chalk or other emolients. A cer- 
tain preventive of chafing. itching, &c., in babies, the causes of 
half the crying and crossness of babyhood. Worth ten times its 
cost toevery mother and family in Christendom ; packed in boxes 
of 12 cakes, Of 6 ozs. each, and sent free to va on receipt 
of $2,560, -° Address B. T. Babbitt, NEw YORK CiTx. 
Bar For Sale by all Drugzists. —Q@ 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
to 200 Lewis St.. foot of 5th to 6th sts., B. R.. N.Y. 
















fHE INDEPENDENT 


THESKIN, 


with its Million of Pores, 





and utterly surpass all other plasters. Price 25 cents 
everywhere. 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Eley ates 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL Ei 825.P 3,402 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET weer Ret 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


(New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
Fire kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 

Patent Refuse-ciearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
S removed. 


ANFORD’S MAMMOTH [,,94082 
still a power. 


e above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made b 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 
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T 
CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & CO,, 
309 Fulton Street 


284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 
(LATE FOSTER BROTHERS), BROOKLYN. 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
---EASTLAKE STYLE--- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 








’S If you would have 
y HEALTH and an Erect 
“ Form, wear PRATT’S 
new BRACE, all sizes 
for Adults and Chil- 
dren, Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND S HOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
chest measure. Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace- 
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TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leathcr. 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere, 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 











eee ari Artie 


Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Indiana; 
» For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=-Se.¢ Free, 





HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
=» GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


PERFORATED 
PSEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 


= CENTENNIAL 
Sa EXPOSITION, 
RS WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN 
pricernie ea to ont ds for Holiday 
1 attention is ca our goods for Hi 
vitoie. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, und serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
381 and 383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





















Liberal di t made to the trade. 
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ARGAND BASE-BURNER, 





Seven sizes without ovens. Six sizes with high 
ovens. Two sizes with low ovens. Three sizes of 
Parlor Heaters. The original of this class! All 
others in the market are copies and infringements. 


PERRY & CO. 
Albany; Chicage, Ill.; New York City. 


1s76 


“MAYFLOWER.” 


SS 








CREATER IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Fireplace Heaters and Wrought-iron 


NACES. 


See this New Heater and our New Metropolitan 
Wrought-iron Furnace before you purchase. W 
arantee greater Heating Power, Durability, and 
momy than can be found in those of apy other 
manufacture. 


BURTIS & CRAFF, 


237 Water St., - - = - New York. 





EXCELSIO, “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
= Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
sizes for larger work. 
ting and 
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AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, 


FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment, and hereditary 
predisposition all turn 
the hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to 
shed [ag eg & 

AYER’s HAIR VIGOR, 
by long and extensive 
use, has proven that it 
stops the falling of the 
hairimmediately, often 
h renews the growth, and 
always surely restores 
its culor when faded or 
gray. It stimulates the 
| R nutritive organs to 
EIS healthy activity and pre- 

foo serves both the hair and 
Thus brashy, weak. or sickly hair be- 
comes glossy, pliable, and strengthened ; lost hair re- 
grows with lively expression; falling hair is checked 
and stablished; thin hair thickens; and faded or gray 
hairs resume their original color. Its operation is 
sure end harmiess. It cures dandruff, heals all 
humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean, and soft 
under which conditions diseases of the scalp are im- 
possible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair the ViGoR is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume and valued 
for the soft luster and richness of tone it imparts. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 6€0., 


211 & 213 WABASH AV 
CHICAGO. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
FURNISHERS. 


Pews, Pulpits, Day and Sunday-School 
Seats, Desks, Tables, Stained 
Windows, Etc. 


Best facilities in the country. All church-furnish- 
ing work done and delivered at lowest rates, in all 
— of the United States and Canadas. Publishers 


oO e 
Guide to Church Furnishing and Dec- 
oration 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 
























IY 
its beauty. 















paid, for 50 cents, or sent FREE to persons intending 
furniture, and writing us what they 





TO CLEAR THE Dis. 
CHARGE-PIPES oF 


WASH BOWLS, 
BATH TUBS, etc. 


Price 50c. 
Serd for description 


For sale by House-furnish- 
ing and Hardware Dealers, 
Dealers in Rubber Goods, and 
D. HODGMAN & CO,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
(Rubber Force Cup.) 27 Maiden Lane, New York. 








What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE BAR 
WILL TELL YOU. aaa mee 


It will detect and indicate correctly 
any change in the weather 12to % hours 
% inadvance. It will tell what kind of a 

storm is approaching and from what 
quarter it comes. Invaluable to navi- 
y gators. Farmers can plan their work 

according to its predictions. It will 
save fifty times its cost ina single sea- 
son. There is an accurate thermom- 
eter attached, which alone is worth the 
i price of the combination. We send it 

express pid to any address, on receipt 
of Two Dollars. 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular 

H. W. POOL & CO., 


835 Broadway,N.Y. 
What the Public Say.q—— 


eter and found it to be as stated by 
Ss. & Co., who are honorable 
and reliable.— Boston Daily Globe. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 8th, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen Barome- 
ters. It gives good satisfaction and sells 
at sight. JOHN R. BAKER 


Ship “ Twilight,” San Francisco. Aug. Ist, 1876 
I find your Barometer works as weil as one that 
costs fifty dollars. You can Be A it every time. 
APT. CHAS. B. RODGERS. 
Mention this paper in writing. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Ague and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION, 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 











Trad 
Mark and Signature 





Wi, F. KIDDER & €0., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 Johny Street, N, ¥, 
Sent by. mail on receipt of $3, 
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Tusurance, 


THE PROBABILITY OF A GENERAL 
EUROPEAN WAR. 


THE growing probabilities of a war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey—which would 
be sure to involve every maritime. country 
of Europe—creates the liveliest excitement 
among all classes here; for, in the event of 
such an outbreak, the advantages to be 
reaped by our commercial interests are in- 
calculable. In every department of trade 
there would be an instant impetus im- 
parted, and in none would the influence be 
more decidedly felt than in all the different 
branches of the insurance business. The 
Bulletin goes into an elaborate calculation 
of the effect of a general European war 
upon our productive industries: ‘‘ For- 
tunately for us,” it says, ‘‘ we have no ex- 
tensive commercial relations with either of 
the belligerents. The backward civiliza- 
tion of both powers limits their commerce 
and transatlantic trade has never attracted 
the ambition of either. Our imports from 
Russia in 1875 amounted to only $1,400,000, 
and from Turkey to $580,000. In the same 
year our exports to Russia were $11,484,- 
000, and to Turkey $4,244,000. Our chief 
exports to both countries were petroleum, 
arms, and ammunition; besides which we 
have sent to Russia considerable quantities 
of spirits. The loss of all this trade, how- 
ever, should such a thing occur, would not 
make a difference of 24 per cent. to our ag- 
gregate export trade; while we could very 
well afford to dispense with most of the 
articles of import, if that were necessary. 

«« An interruption of the foreign trade of 
the belligerents would, however, have a 
very. important indirect bearing on our 
gfain trade. Russia and Turkey have been 
important competitors with the United 
States in the European markets as sellers of 
breadstuffs. England has imported from 
those countries the following quantities of 
wheat during each of the three last crop 
years: 











1875-6. =-:1874-5. 187344. 

Owts. Cuts. Owts. 
From Russia.........++....9,292,345 8,579,672 5,748,610 
From Turkey. 885,183 725,994 554,348 
DOC .cceccccccocs -+11,177,528 9,306,666 6,302,958 


‘*Great Britain also imported within the 
last three calendar years the following 
quantities of maize from the same coun- 
tries and from Roumania: 





1875, 1874, 1873. 

Cwts. Outs. Cwts. 
WOO PMMA. ii ccssisicece 504,000 598,000 1,354,000 
From Turkey..........++..3,870,009 1,172,000 2,783,000 
From Roumania........... 578,000 357,000 1,270,000 
Total.. eeeceetee + 4,902,000 2,037,000 5,407,000 


“Tt will be seen from these figures that, 
on an average of the last three years, Great 
Britain has imported from these countries 
about 17,000,000 bushels of wheat and 7,- 
500,000 bushels of corn, representing a 
total value of say $24,000,000. What with 
the blockading of ports and the necessity 
of retaining food supplies at home, it may 
be anticipated that England’s supply from 
the belligerents during the war will be al- 
most nil. And, considering the poor crops 
in other countries from which England 
draws‘her supplies, she will virtually have 
to look to us for this deficiency of 25,- 
000,000 bushels of grain. This, unques- 
tionably, is the most vital item in the future 
of our grain trade and is calculated to 
materially advance prices; the more so as 
neither country is likely to have anything 
to export until the end of the war. 

‘*But what we may thus gain on our ex- 
ports of breadstuffs we shall be likely to 
lose in a large measure on our shipments of 
cotton. Both Russia and Turkey are large 
consumers of cotton fabrics, the latter 
country usually importing $20,000,000 
worth a year from England, while the Con- 
tinental demand is likely to be depressed 
by a generally crippled condition of the 
European markets. The feeding of large 
armies and the active employment of fleets 
is calculated to cause an important demand 
for our surplus of hog products and beef, 
and the more so as ours is the chief market 
to which the belligerents can resort for 
these articles. Both countries also have 
been wont to buy considerable quantities of 
arms and ammunition in this country, and 
it is to be presumed that their orders for 
these articles will be larger than usual. 
Our export trade will thus have both its 
advantages and disadvantages from the 
new condition of things; but perhaps with 
a considerable balance on the side of ad- 
vantage. As to the import trade, it will 
naturally be stimulated by an increase in 
the value of our exports; besides which, it 
will be benefited by the cheapness of many 
articles in foreign countries. The general 
depression of business in Europe will tend 
toward reducing the price of a wide range 
of manufactures, and the markets of this 
country, being least directly affected by the 
war, will naturally be sought as an outlet 
for goods. 

‘*As to the financial bearings of the war, 
the way in which the news was taken yes- 
terday by Wall Street shows that some- 

hing has been learned from past similar 





THE INDEPENDENT! 





experiences. It has been found that an 
outbreak of war in Europe disturbs our 
exchanges only momentarily, and that one 
of its sure effects is to create a preference 
for American investments, as least subject 
to sympatby with fluctuating political 
influences. Under this knowledge, al- 
though gold advanced page | for a mo- 
ment 31g points, yet the permanent rise 
was only about 13, The great uncertainty 
that must surround the issues of European 
governments, under the danger that exists 
of the war assuming European dimensions, 
is calculated to induce a very important de- 
mand for United States bonds and for the 
best of our corporate mortgages; and it 
would not be surprising to see this effect 
soon appearing. In short, American credit 
in all its forms will stand at an advantage 
in London, as compared with that of other 
countries; and a freer movement in what- 
ever depends upon’our credit may be ex- 
pected to result. Financial interests are 
likely to be also quickened by a certain 
amount of speculative business produced 
through the fluctuations in values and the 
greater activity in certain interests. The 
railroads will be benefited by a freer move- 
ment in our exportable products, and the 
shipping trade will derive advantage from 
increased shipments of the bulkier com- 
modities. Upon the whole, therefore, we 
may anticipate all the appearances of a 
more active movement in general trade and 
amore buoyant tone in some important mar- 
kets; but, nevertheless, it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that we can be enriched, 
in the long run, from what impoverishes 
the rest of the world with which we have 
commercial intercourse.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





In this city there were 436 deaths re- 
ported for the week ending Saturday, Oct. 
14th; being a decrease of 14 as com- 
pared with the preceding week and 51 
less than the number reported during 
the corresponding week of 1875. The 
actual mortality for the week ending Oct. 
7th was 469, which is 18 below the 
average number of deaths reported for the 
corresponding week of the past five years 
and represents an annual death-rate of 
22.88, the population estimated as 1,065,- 
746. During the three months ending Sept. 
30th there were 8,920 deaths, a decrease of 
247; 6,103 births, a decrease of 5; 1,572 
marriages, a decrease of 215; 582 still births, 
an increase of 18, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1875. One thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-eight deaths 
were reported in institutions, 2,452- in 
houses containing 3 families and less, 
5,012 in houses containing 4 families and 
more (tenement houses), and 65 in hotels 
and boarding houses 


—The amount of lumber destroyed by 
fire in the yards of the Mitchell and Row- 
land Lumber Company, at Toledo, Tuesday 
night, is upward of 10,000,000 feet, and the 
loss will be over $100,000, with $80,000 in- 
surance, distributed as follows: Franklin, 
of Philadelphia, $4,000; Queen, of Liver- 
pool and London, $7,500; Lancashire, of 
Manchester, England, $7,500; Scottish 
Commercial, of Glasgow, $5,000; St. Paul 
Fire and Marine, $3,000; Firemen’s, of 
Dayton, $3,000; St. Louis, $3,000; Pres- 
cott, of Boston, $3,000; Standard, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., $8,000; Buffalo, $3,000; Home, 
of Columbus, Ohio, $8,000; Dayton, $1,000; 
Ohio, of Dayton, $1,000; Citizens’, of New- 
ark, N. J., $2,500; New York Central, 
$2,500; Kenton, of Covington, Ky., $2,500; 
St. Nicholas, New York, $2,000; Germania, 
of Newark City, $2,500; City of Prov- 
idence, R. I., $1,500; Exchange, of New 
York, $2,000; Liverpool and London and 
Globe, $15,000. 


—The most destructive fire which has 
visited Louisville in many years occurred at 
1 o’clock Tuesday morning, the 17th. The 
flames were discovered in Hecht & Harris’s 
clothing house, thence communicating to 
Davis & Hading’s liquor store, Carson & 
Daniels’s grocery, and A. Levy’s clothing 
house. All these are large wholesale estab- 
lishments and were in one block, owned by 
Messrs. Thorner & Co., of Cincinnati. 
The flames spread across the street to 
another block, damaging the Alexander 
Hotel, George W. Wicks & Co.’s tobacco 
and cotton house, and C. G. Ciever’s hard- 
ware store. The Falls City Furniture 
Factory and other houses were also dam- 
aged. The loss will exceed $600,000, with 
very heavy insurances, which have not 
been ascertained. 

—Respecting the plan upon which the 
new Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 





ciety is based the last report of Hon. 8. H. 
Row, Michigan insurance superintendent, 
says: ‘“Homans’s plan of life insurance with- 
out large accumulations of reserves, recent- 
ly promulgated, is perhaps the most notable 
as a reformatory measure in life insurance. 
The high character of the author of this 
new plan entitles it to very careful consid- 
eration, and it will, doubtless, receive that 
rigid criticism which so radical an innova- 
tion would invite. Without any attempt 
to pass judgment upon the practicability of 
carrying out successfully the plan Mr. 
Homans suggests, we have no hesitation in 
affirming its desirability.” 
ALBANY, Oct. 16th, 1876. 

Dear Sir:—In last week’s paper you re- 
port the sale of 10 shares Equitable stock at 
$453 per share, while in the next column 
the company makes a statement showing 
that but 7 per cent. dividend was paid on 
its capital last year. Will you please tell 
me who reaps the benefit, and oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer.—The only explanation of the 
anomaly is that there were two persons who 
appeared to be determined to get the ten 
shares of stock offered, for they were the 
only bidders. Why they wanted it at sucha 
price we are unable to say. Those who 
reaped the benefit were clearly the sellers 
of the stock.— Ep. INDEPENDENT. 

—At Portland, Me., on Oct. 14th, in the 
United States Circuit Court, the case vf 
Emeline Steward against the American Life 
Insurance Company for a_five-thousand- 
dollar policy on the life of her husband, a 
verdict was rendered for the plaintiff of 
$5,600. The defense was that the policy 
was obtained by false representations. 


--The Boston fire commissioners make 
daily tours of inspection of houses, appar- 
atus, and men. A good example for the 
fire commissioners of other cities to follow. 


—The three ships posted as missing at 
Lloyds were insured as follows: Lammer- 
muir, $115,000; Dalecartia, $200,000; Gren- 
ada, $125,000. 

—The National Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford has declared an extra dividend 
of 3 per cent., payable on demand. 

RA SALA RE 











INSURANCE. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company, 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


PHENIX 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 12 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 








Capital... ...ccccoccesccccvcccscceseccccccscegoss $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus,........e-cccccseccsecssescccces 1,549,958 77 
Gross Assets.......-++. dnasnanee $2,549,958 77 





CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


22,24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
‘ONIGTING IVLINANILNOO 





Assets $6,300,000 
Income...,.......+ eittapsvosnsee vin seseeees 29600,000 
Policies Issued in 1875............665 sseeeee 6,070 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST, President. 








[October 26, 1876, 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875..,.......00000.05 oo 00$24,785,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums,....., ee es echt, 999,901 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total. ...cccvece govereeers seecceceoes. +o 6$34,306,920 82 
i DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 





MIOHEB.....ccvcecedoosed $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City taxes..........+ eo» «= 56,421 95 
Commissions, ......... 404,372 34 
EXpens@B,...ccccesecces 826,483 99 $6,629,28.) 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875...........005 $27,677,63 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
BODES oc ccvecsecccccccss 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
GEOUIR, 6s. kvcdgsnctcesas 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
GOUMER i i ccccnescssiie. 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit. ...0.... 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00—- 361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 


Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS, 00.000 eoccevee eoccecece sauesses 24,523,170 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
OBS 5. kc ntesseed chan weede<secéis - $4,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

WR iscssseccccsens $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

a 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G. VAN CISE, 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


} Actuaries. 





Special Committee 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | ofthe Board of De 


JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8S. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
y 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F, RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President’ 
J AMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE cO., 


17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


Assets, Jan, Ist, TBE... .ccceceeeeccseeeecseee os ++ «85,491,685 
Surplus, “4h 657 
Brombains much less th “fat, in Saher companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. “JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Ci CREE 5 ns cidscccccdocccceeds «s2.1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund........+se.e. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund.,.,.....0+0.++- 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,..,........ 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293,738 22 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,.... $2,845,165 64 

GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURPDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Baxtiert, Actuary. 





SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE “CO MP ANY. 
Lyort k ies MAA Cees <e. 
“pola ssued on Fire Risks only. 


Cash Assets, Capital Sto Bees eo St tS9e,ogs 24 5 24 


age A R. - SMITH, 1 Presiden” 
” ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, n Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
tairs on the 31st December, 1815: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1875, to 31st December, 1875. $5,840,021 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


JANUAFY, 1875.....000 ccccccccccceccccccccecs 3,455,373 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 


No Policies have been issued upon Jato 
Risks, not upon Fire disconnected with 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
5, to Slst December, 1875 .......-seeeeee $6,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period...... ve $3,712,068 06 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,47723 
Fi) Ne ms dy aa ae iionowies Aas Ascot, vis 

mietock, Cit ‘ Bauk,5 da ea oleae ieee Stocks” Px 0.304, 4 

an 

Loans se: caren’ Stocks and otherwise... 9,544,200)) 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo bee 267,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 454,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 2,076,360 50 
Cash in Bank........ cscsccsecsesceseecscecess 363,402 

Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
3 0 JON WILLIAM H. WEB 
ag 


bean 16 CHae SO 
ORRIN DODGE, LPH LEMOYNE, 
POSuKE EY Sivas, fBhacy Ghar 
THOMAS F. YO » BOBACE GR 


JOHN ELLIOTT, 


‘A Wy, 

SAMO a er SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—OF— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 





Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital - -*° - * = = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - 
Net Surplus - - = = = = = 


aia Assets - 








Total......... Weesdoee cceccdcccgcapecgccsce 


SUMMARY OF ee. 


- = + + = = $3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 
247,326 66 
958,868 71 


$6,051,716 84 


poze vas at 
sees 1,922,738 
OS 








se erenegteceresteceecstertecessteteges $6,051,716 84 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses outstanding. on Ist Jul vs TING, . ..ocecscecabvecacbccetegdcdis Vode deb vecdin chide dates 


Dividends mae 
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muni, Secretary. 
s,} Ase’t Secretaries. 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF 


45. 
76. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 





INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 





This Company Issues all Desirable Formsof Life Insurance, on Practica 


Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A.BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


{SAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


The New York Life Insurance Company 
completed its thirty-first year “January 1st, 
1876, At that time its HISTORY AND CON- 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- 
bers, as follows: 


J. ¥. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems are based 
upon and consistent with best business 
principles, and are famous for their com- 





Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts..............008 $62,000,000 the age. 
Death-Claims Paid................. 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 
rn ers enn aia. eae pipes originated by this Company in 1860, has 
Syl aneaaleetn temas alee been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
CM BON eccicdcennccccndsacces 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “TONTINE 
“ “cc 
sg lal cca miner INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured............++ 7,000 , 
Amount Insured............+.00- $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 
Total Income ‘ pain of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
Re . oer eC ed suman of the ablest business men. It combines, 
Interest Receipts... .....-.-..0+00 atin in one form, the greatest number of advan 
eet eneeagiedve adaanannbcar tiene + 1,505,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 
PUM asaxcdecetsatacesancat<nnad 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets....... eer 3,300,000 | of Life Insurance. . 
—_——- sf 


ALL}POLICIES, [WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE 'IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIs KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 


oR Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New York Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 


—xw 





WANTED! 


Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
HOME 


OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 


348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





$0 
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Farm and Garden, 


WINTERING BEES. 





FRANK BENTON says, in a communication to 
The Michigan Farmer, on the subject of win- 
tering bees: 

“The yield of honey from buckwheat this 
year hus been quite good in most portions of 
the state, and,as a little has been added from 
the late wild flowers, the hives must be well 
supplied for the winter. In sections where 
fireweed is abundant or certain species of 
golden-rod are plenty the hive’ are filled very 
full almost every fall. The asters which grow 
in our state are not the kinds «which furnish 
the large yields of honey so often spoken of; 
so comparatively little can be counted upon 
from that souree. It would pay our apiarists 
to procure seed of the most common species 
of wild aster which grows in the Middle 
Southern States. We suppose, then, that our 
hives are fairly supplied with honey this fall. 
Yet, to be sure, each hive should be examined, 
and any that may be deficient supplied by 
feeding honey or white sugar syrup, or by 
giving them combs full of sealed honey. 
While there are many expensive styles of feed- 
ers, simply a shallow pan set in the cap or top 
story of the hive will answer every purpose. 
A quart or so of food may be poured in just 
at dusk, and shavings or cut straw scattered 
on the surface, to keep the bees from drown- 
ing. Inorder to estimate correctly the quan- 
tity of honey in a hive, it will be necessary to 
examine each comb separately, or to weigh the 
whole together and then deduct the weight of 
the hives,as well as something for the weight 
of the bees, combs, and pollen. The easiest 
way I have found is to ascertain by weighing 
the amount of honey which a comb of average 
thickness will contain, and from that estimate 
the amount in each hive. Of course, an allow- 
ance must be made for the weight of the combs, 
especially if old, and the pollen they may con- 
tain. A little practice will enable one to judge 
quite accurately, by simply lifting one comb 
after another from the hive, how much honey it 
contains. There ought to be not less than thir- 
ty pounds to each stock that is to be wintered 
ou the summer stand. For in-door wintering 
twenty pounds will suffice. My experience has 
convinced me that, other things being equal) 
those stocks that have a superabundance of 
honey are much more apt to prove the paying 
stocks during the next year than those that 
have to be fed any time after November, or 
even than those that have just enough to carry 
them through until spring flowers appear. 
Forty or fifty pounds, then, would be preferable 
to thirty. In examining the combs, it is well to 
cut one or two small holes near the center of 
each, to serve as winter passages for the bees; 
and, if possible, arrange the combs in such a 
manner as to leave some empty cells or such as 
cortain brood near the center of the hive. The 
brood soon hatches, and in cold weather the 
bees crawl into these empty cells; and, being 
densely packed between the combs, the whole 
mass is enabled to keep up the necessary heat 
of the hive. It is the natural disposition of the 
bees to store their honey in this shape—that is, 
over and around the brood-nest; but during a 
good yleld of honey late in the season they fill 
and seal all the combs to the bottom. When 
this occurs, the bees, being separated by the 
cold sheets of honey, are liable to perish before 
empty cells are obtained. The remedy fs to use 
the extractor on the central combs, removing 
only a portion of the honey from each. We 
suppose, then, that one of the conditions upon 
which successful wintering depends is present— 
namely, an abundance of honey. 

“The second point to be mentioned is that 
the hive should be well stocked with bees. 
Carefully lift the cover, or turn the hive up, 
some cool morning, and if the cluster occupies 
five or six spaces, call the stock fair. Yet 
‘the more the merrier,’ and safer too. 

‘Our third point is, every hive should have 
a good queen—one that has shown no signs of 
failing and is not past her third season. 

‘* Special repositories, with thick walls, like 
those of an ice-house, are often constructed 
for wintering purposes. Dry cellars are also 
devoted to the same purpose. These rooms 
should be dark, and, if possible, kept at a tem- 
perature of 45° F. The hives should be set in 
as soon as cool weather makes its appearance ; 
and before the combs become frosty the top of 
the hives may be removed and a blanket or 
straw mat laid on the frames. 

‘Tf the stocks are populous and have good 
queens and plenty of honey, and the hives can 
be properly packed, I would rather have them 
remain on their summer stands. Make a box 
just the width and length of the hive and three 
inches deep, and set the hive over it. This 
will give an air-space below the combs and 
preclude the possibility of the freezing up of the 
entrance. If the hives are large, so much the 
better. Place the eight or ten combs contain- 
ing the winter’s food near the center, and hang 
on each side a division-board, made by nailing 





together pieces of lath, with an even layer of 
straw between them ; place above a cap or top 
story several inches deep ; lay a quilt or straw 
mat across the top of the framesand pack chaff 
or cut straw over and around them very closely. 
The cover should not shut very tightly, but 
should admit no water. If snow-drifts cover 
the hives, they will be much better off. 

‘To sum up, then, the conditions for success- 
ful out-door wintering seem to be the follow- 
ing: strong stocks; plenty of honey; good 
queens ; large hives, well packed above and at 
the sides with dry, absorbing material; an air- 
space of two or three inches below the combs 
and a chance for the moisture caused by the 
heat of the bees to pass off very gradually, with- 
out permitting any draught of air through the 
hives.”’ 


DAIRYMAN'S DAY AT THE CEN- 
TENNIAL. 


TuESDAY week, the 17th, was the Dairyman’s 
day at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia. It was one of the great days of the 
month, the paying visitors present being to the 
number of 100,000. At the Dairyman’s meet- 
ing Mr. George E. Groome was the presiding 
officer. From the statements made it appears 
that there are 13,000,000 cows in the country, 
whose produce—in the shape of butter, cheese, 
condensed milk, etc.—is valued at between five 
and six millions of dollars per year. Of this 
the central and northern parts of New York 
State contribute a large percentage. The ad- 
dress of the president called attention to the 
fact that 10,000,000 pounds of butter, valued at 
nearly two million dollars, had been exported 
from the United States to Europe since the 1st 
of January last. The butter rate on railroads 
has been reduced from second to third class, 
making a saving of $50 per car. He called at- 
tention to the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine in the large cities, where it is dis- 
posed of as pure butter, at the same prices as 
the genuine article. This has grown to such 
proportions as to call for legislative aid in the 
butter-producing states and demands the pun- 
ishment of the parties who sell it and practice 
the deception. Cases were cited where large 
manufacturers in Glasgow make up the article 
and supply the United Kingdom with it, one of 
these factories being a publicly known ‘“soap- 
works.”? Its general use tends to ruin legiti- 
mate trade, while it brings large profits to the 
makers. Oleomargarine is a compound made 
of beef-fat, finely rendered and cleared of im- 
purities by a secret process. It is packed 
in barrels and tierces, and exported 
over the whole world, oils and greases 
of various kinds and fine quality being made 
from it. Mixed y.th fresh milk, it has the ap- 
pearance of good butter, and so close is the de- 
ception that it requires an expert to detect the 
fraud. The manufacture of it requires costly 
machinery and a thorough knowledge of the 
business, else what will be made will turn out 
only fit for wheel-grease. The cost of fitting 
out the factories, no doubt, deters many from 
embarking in the business. Itis represented 
that butter made from this article is sold ex- 
tensively in New York City, and there can be 
no doubt that it will be found on the tables of 
most of the third-class boarding-houses in the 
country, and even find its way into hostelries 
of greater pretensions. The Butter and Eggs 
Association will take vigorous measures, at, 
the next session of the various state legisla- 
tures, to see that hereafter when oleomarga- 
rine butter is sold it shall beso marked, and 
that the deception practiced on the public 
shall be done away with. A discussion was 
also had relative to a gold and silver medal 
which the Association desire to award for the 
best display of butter and cheese, and it was 
decided to refer the matter to the Centennial 
judges in dairy products, with the addition of 
an expert from the Association. 

In the afternoon the American Dairyman’s 
Association met, Gardner B. Weeks, Esq., pre- 
siding. This meeting was held for the purpose 
of hearing papers read relative to scientific farm- 
ing and of advancing the interests of the farmers 
in relation to butter and cheese-making. Prof. 
L. Wetherill, of Boston, read a paper on 
“Dairy Stock,’? and Hon. Harris Lewis, ex- 
president of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, followed by one on ‘‘ Butter-making.”’ 
Papers will also be read at the meetings by 
Henry V. Wood, Esq., of London, England ; 
Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, Boston; J. H. Reall, 
Philadelphia ; “Prof. E. W. Stewart, Hon. 
Thomas Ballantyne, Stratford, Canada; Prof. 
G. C. Caldwell, Corne)l University ; and Prof. 
E. N. Horsford, Cambridge, Mass. 








THE IRON HORSE IN HOLY LANDS. 


Tue Bulletin, of New York, which is a trust- 
worthy source of information on railroad sub- 
jects, says: 

“The Vatican has really gone into the busi- 
ness of railway building, and in the course of 
a few mouths itis not improbable people who 
desire to pay a visit to Palestine will be able to 
visit the various points of religious and his- 





torical interest there with ‘baggage checked 
through’ and without the tedious intervention 
of pack-horses and mules. At all events, one 
Signor Pierotti has just been to Rome, and ob- 
tained from the Pope his official sanction for 
carrying out the enterprise (already sanctioned 
by the Sultan) of making a port of Jaffa, and 
constructing a railway thence to Jerusalem, a 
distance of some miles. Thus encouraged, 
Signor Pierotti has addressed a circular to the 
wealthier and more distinguished Catholics 
throughout the world, soliciting subscriptions 
in aid of the enterprise. The prospectus isa 
novel one in some respects. It is proposed to 
obtain 100 foundation members, whose names, 
with the amount of their respective offerings, 
are to be published at the head of a prospec- 
tus inviting Catholics of all nations to con- 
stitute themselves shareholders and draw their 
dividends in the form of feelings of sat- 
isfaction at having assisted by their sub- 
scriptions, however small these may be, in 
the formation of a port and railway intended 
to facilitate pilgrims traveling to Jerusalem 
and pilgrimages to the sanctuaries and holy 
places, and in planting Catholic colonies and 
agricultural and industrial establishments in 
Palestine, to which latter aims the profits of 
the railway and port are to be devoted. There 
is no reason to suppose the project will fall 
through for want of capital. When the relig- 
ious feeling is enlisted in a material enterprise 
of any kind the scheme is tolerably certain of 
success. We have no doubt a railway like this, 
under proper management, could be made to pay 
handsome dividends, even of a more tangible 
character than those to which Signor Pierotti 
alludes. As it is not to be supposed that the 
Sultan would have given his authorization were 
it to be run in the interests of one sect, to 
the exclusion of others, or to the ex- 
clusion of travelers who are not pilgrims, it 
must receive a liberal patronage from the vast 
number of tourists and excursionists who an- 
nually make Palestine their objective point. 
The railroad would unquestionably stimulate 
this kind of travel, and by that means a trade 
would be developed along the line, which 
would in various ways wonderfully hasten the 
establishment of those agricultural and indus- 
trial establishments to which it is to be subsid- 
iary. Weshall study the progress of the enter- 
prise with the same curious interest which 
attaches to the railroad experiment which 
British capitalists are making in the vicinity of 
Canton, China. There is nothing like the iron 
horse for stirring up those old civilizations and 
reopening to modern enterprise channels of 
traffic and tavel that have been closed, it may 
be said, almost from time immemorial.” 








A CALIFORNIA RANCH. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pacific Rural News 
gives the following account of a visit to a 
rancho on the Pacific Coast, which is probably 
not more than a plain statement of the richness 
of the farms on the other sides of the Rocky 
Mountains : 


* At the invitation of E. J. Baldwin, of San 
Francisco, I visited his rancho, Santa Anita, 12 
miles east of this city; where he is at present 
supervising his extensive improvements, hay- 
ing a large number of men constantly employed. 
The rancho Santa Anita contains 8,500 acres 
and lies in the orange-belt skirting the base of 
the San Gabriel Mountains. The climate is de- 
lightful, the outlook grand, and the scenery 
romantic. During a portion of the year, while 
the orange, the lemon, and the quince grow 
and the vine is loaded with delicious fruit, just 
above the snow-capped San Gabriel towers in 
cool magnificence, overlooking this tropical 
scene, forming at once acharming and wonder- 
ful contrast. The ranch affords sufficient 
water to irrigate 50,000 acres, which is utilized 
for various other purposes. Mr. Baldwin has 
expended $30,000 in perfecting his facilities for 
the manufacture of wines, and has one of the 
most complete establishments of the kind in 
the state, combining all the latest improve- 
ments adopted in Europe or the United States, 
and, in common with other grape culturists, 
feels that protection is needed to encourage 
this, one of the leading industries of the state. 
There are at present on the ranch 10,000 orange 
trees (many of them bearing), 4,000 lemon, 
2,000 almond, 2,000 mulberry, and 15,000 euca- 
lyptus. There are 90 acres in walnuts and other 
choice varieties and 300 acres in vineyard. 
Bananas (bearing), palm, olive, pepper, mag- 
nolias, chestnut, and a great variety of ever- 
greens are growing with tropical luxuriance. 
Mr. Baldwin says that it is his intention to 
commence immediately to build comfortable 
tenement houses on his lands (of which he has 
about 60,000 acres in Los Angeles County), to 
rent or sell to settlers on reasonable terms, as 
he believes the best interests of the country 
require the land to be owned in small quanti- 
ties and improved for homes by actual settlers. 
He has now ready for use nearly 300,000 bricks, 
‘manufactured here, to be used on the place, 
Re has in contemplation the building of a resi- 
dence, at a cost of a quarter of a million of 
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dollars. As is well,.known, Mr. Baldwin is the 
owner of some of the best blood stock in the 
country, and he is having a fine training park 
prepared for fast horses. A stock company is 
being formed to construct and put in operation 
a street railway from the city of Los Angeles 
to the rancho Santa Anita, passing the ranches 
of General Stoneman, Colonel Kewen, Bacon 
& Rose—all ranking among the largest orange 
and winegrowers in the state.” 








THE AIR AS A REFRIGERATOR. 


THE discovery that ice exists along with 
other rock matter in an ore-vein on McClellan 
Mountain, Colorado, has already been spoken 
of in this miscellany. No conclusive explana- 
tion of the phenomenon has yet been offered, 
and the mine-ice of Argentine has been as 
much of a puzzle asthe well-ice of Brandon, 
Vermont. Mr. E. L. Berthoud supplies through 
The American Journal of Science and Arts some 
additional particulars, and a theory of the 
cause, Which is, accordirg to him, air refriger- 
ation. The mountain stands 13,430 feet above 
the sea, and at elevations varying from 12,300 to 
13,400 feet there are exposures of veins, stand- 
ing nearly vertical, and carrying silver with a 
little gold. The miae in question, called the 
Centennial Lode, is opened by a gallery driven 
in horizontally from the face of the mountain, 
at a hight of 13,100 feet. Mr. Berthoud says: 
“<Tntercalated in the vein I found three or four 
well-defined veins of solid ice, parallel with the 
bedding of the rock and filling all its thinner 
side, cracks, and fissures. In fact, after further 
examination, I found that the frozen stratum 
and the congealed hard earth, rock, and gravel 
began only a few feet below the accumulated 
rock and débris of the mountain slope, and 
continued so far as the excavation reached— 
some forty feet in depth.’? About 300 feet 
westward is the International Lode, which has 
been penetrated for a distance of 500 feet, and 
here the same phenomenon was present. Ice 
occurred to the very end of the tunnel. Next 
to this and reaching almost to the summit is 
the Belmont Lode, in the lower evels of which 
ice is found, though it is absent from the upper 
drifts. 

With these appearances of the interior work- 
ings Mr. Berthoud compares the physical phe- 
nomena of the mountain-surface. To the north 
and three-quarters of a mile distant is a peak 
on which timber grows toa hight of 12,400 feet, 
while on Gray’s Peak, three or four miles south- 
west, the timber rises to a hight of only 11,100 
feet; and the average for that latitude is re- 
ported by Dr. Hayden to be from 11,000 to 11,- 
900 feet. McClellan Mountain is abnormally 
bare, the timber-line being much lower than on 
the peaks around it. Mr. Berthoud explains 
this by the fact that the mountain has a north- 
east exposure and is swept by winds from that 
direction. Its soil and rocky débris is deep, 
and the water which trickles through it has 
been cooled by evaporation in a cold, dry wind. 
The ice is formed in precisely the same way as 
in the porous French caraffes and Indian water- 


i The opposite effect of genial winds is seen on 
the slope opposite McClellan Mountain. There 
the timber-line is 12,400 feet in elevation, or 500 
feet above the highest proper to that latitude 
and only 400 feet lower than the timber-line at 
the equator. This is due to the fact that Argen- 
tine Pass, in front of it, allows the southwest 
winds free access, and these are invariably 
genial and warm in that region. Thus the 
action of the winds is permanently recorded on 
the mountain surfaces. 





THE MUSTARD CROP. 


THEY produce everything in California, and 
even mustard is one of their staple agricultural 
products. The Salinas Index of Sept. 27th 
says: 

‘Very few people have an adequate idea of 
the magnitude of the mustard trade in the 
Salinas Valley. As an instance of this remun- 
erative industry, which is quietly carried on in 
our midst, we may mention the fact that for 
the week ending yesterday 8. M. Shearer, Esq., 
of this city, bought 1,107 sacks of mustard 
seed, aggregating 101,168 pounds and making 
over five carloads. The mustard is gathered 
and threshed by Chinamen, the price paid them 
ranging from two cents per pound upward, 
according to quality. Besides Mr. Shearer, 
there are other dealers here who purchase and 
ship large quantities of mustard to San Fran- 
cisco, it being estimated that at least 400,000 
pounds of it have already been shipped from 
the Valley this season.” 





FREAKS OF AN APPLE, 


THE Country Gentleman says: 

“Charles Arnold, of Paris, Ontario, recently 
showed us at the Centennial Grounds two ap- 
ples entirely unlike in appearance. One was 





the Esopus Spitzenberg; the other smaller 
and heavily russeted. They both grew origin- 
ally onthe same tree. Grafts from the russet 
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limb inserted in other stocks continue to7. bear 
the russets. The flavor of both is that of the 
Spitzenberg. Such variations often occur, in 
a greater or less degree. We have seen a 
branch ona peach tree which bore distinct nec- 
tarines—that is, the peaches had no down. 
One branch of a scarlet Austrian rose invaria- 
bly bore yellow roses. In other instances the 
‘sport’? continued only for a single season. 
Pear-shaped apples sometimes are seen. And 
in all these cases we are unable to perceive that 
crossing with other sorts has anything Se do 
with the result.’’ 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


MPORTED DUTCH BULB 
Our New. Descrip tive Priced Cucaleetie of 
above aol for mailing: 
J.M. URN & CO. 15 John St., New York. 


NEBRASKA AHEAD! 


THE B. & M. RAILROAD CO.’8 LANDS! The best 
Agricultural and Stock Country in America! 


GOOD LANDS IN A GOOD CLIMATE! 


Low Prices, Long Credit. Low Fares and Freights. 
Premiums for Improvements. Free toy to Land 
Buyers. mie full particulars apply 

B. & M. R. R. CO., Barington, lowa. 


WE 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 


AND 


KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO GORN STARCH, | 


the Very Best in the Market. 


Antomatic Crystal Fountain. 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 

Blue-Glass Basins and Globes, 

mounted on «a _ Golden-Bronze 

— with Polished Marble 
ase. 

No springs, weights, or hidden 
mechanism, but & simple law of 
hydrostatics practically applied. 
The apparent absence of motive 
power excites general wonder- 
ment and surprise. 

re $ reliable and in order. 

A little cologne added to the 
water makes it a delightful 


Perfume Fountain, 


at slight expense,as jon dy water is 
used over and Over aga 
Hight to topof basin, a1 ‘inches. 


Price, Complete, $15. 


More elaborate styles fur- 
nished. Aiso Fountains for 
counter use, with only silver- 
plated basin and jet in sight. 


G2 Address fer Circular 
ae JAMES W. TUFTS, 
—— 33 to 39 Bowker Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Peach Bottom Kom Rooting bale. 


TO BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate in this country, in any quan- 
tity, all sizes, at short notice. 

Our Stite is recommended by all leading Architects. 
Used by the United States Government and all State 
Institutions. 

Color invariably a dark blue, not variegate@; no 
ribbons, flaws, or seams. Quarried below the water- 
line. Mantel, Register, and Cemetery Stock gotten 
out to order. 

Finest bolted Slate Flour in the market for Plastic 
4ooting and Paint. Address 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUTST., Philadelphia. 


AFARM andHOME 


OF YOUR OWN. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


The best and cheapest lands in marketare in EASTERN 
NEBRASKA, On the line of the UNION PACIFIC RKAIL- 
ROAD. The most favorable terms, very low rates of 
fare and freight to all settlers. The best markets. 
Free passes to land buyers Maps, descriptive pam- 
phlets, new edition of “ THE PIONEER” sent free 
everywhere. ye 0. F. DAVIS, Land Com- 
missioner U. P. R.R., Omaha, Neb. 


PARTIES WITH A CAPITAL OF $10,000 
or more, wishing to engage in a business at once 
heaithful, ean! png. profitable, and safe, should cor- 

respond with ‘arce, Proprietor of the Fairport 
Nurseries, Ta Monroe Co., 

Having two Nursery Farms, he wants to sell one, 
er secure a partner with capita] to assist_in running 
both. They are opposite and near the N. Y. C. and 
H. R. R. R. Depot at Fairport, 10 miles east of Roch- 
est r, very handsomely located in the best nursery 
region in America, with a good trade and well-earned 
regusation for growing tree stock. 

rices areall down. Nursery-men have been plant- 
ingt but very little. Now is the nick of time. 


BY MAIL. 
Grape Vines. "nic. 
Concord, Ives, Hartfo 
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Cc rd, Catawba,fona, , | .10e/$1.00 
Delaware, Salem, Rog ers, Nos. 1.3,9,19, «© | .25} 2.50 
Eumelan, ’ Croton’ Tait man 0 Tetra «oe |.40] 4.00 
3righton (red), Elvira and Lady (w eae e 25 





Low, Send Stamp for Price and pee Fe ia 
ca) T.S. HUBBA 





F. & JOHN BARNES 





Ws ES, Man- 
% tent "SOUR POWER M neve re | 
SCROLL SAWS, LATHES, 
CIRCULAR SAWS. Bre, 


itty oe MACHINES 
for Mec 


and .Ama- 
\\ ae Also Fancy Woods 


Send 1 for i hean Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free. 


ROCKFORD, ‘Wagecee County, 











ARE ‘You | =eUING TO PAINT? 





MIXED READY FOR USE. 
OVER 400,000 HOUSES HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH IT. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 
Rev. S. WESLEY LAKE, Farmingdale, N. J., says: ‘‘ Our church painted with your Paint looks splendid.” 
oF MCKINSTRY, Esq., Hudson, N. Y., writes: “ Your Painti#in universal mse and favor in this neighbor- 
ood.”’ 


' 
PRICE REDUCED. 


MULTON A. MUSTIN, Esq., Madison, Ga., says: ‘‘ Lam well pleased with the paint.” 
RODERICK CURTIS, Esq., Wallingford, Conn., writes: ‘‘ The Paint has givén satisfaction. Ishall not fail to 


recommend it,’”’ 


Prof. CHAS. F. CHANDLER, the well-known chemist, says: “ The Averill Chemical Paint is the most dura- 


ble paint known.’ 


s PLE CEUs. together with testimonials from orney of the finest residences in the country, fur- 


nish a free by th 


‘Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


For sale in every section of the country. 


32 Burling: Slip, New York City. 





SEWER CAS SHUT OFF. 





JENNINGS’ PAT. W. CLOSETS. 





JENNINGS’ PATENT SIX- 
PERSON URINAL. 





SERRANO Cay TIP-UP 
VATORY. 








JENNINGS’ PAT. CRADLE- 
LIPPED URINAL. 


ININGS’ PATENT 
JEMISINFEGTOR. . 








A large stock of Plumbers’ materials, all of which are NOVELTIESa@nd SPECIALTIES, having the special 
object of preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellings. Full information in circulars sent on application 


JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT, Az G. MYERS Manager, ; 
94 Beekman Street; - - Works 9 and 11 Hague Street, - + - - NEW YORK. 
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is a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS articl prenared of 
Whi seed” 
case it has given 


er references we 


, allo 
rial) any building on, which these 
oods do not satisfy. Be sure to get “NATIONAL 
ED PAINT,” and. if your dealer does not have 
ample-card and circulars, we will them to you 
io TAKE NO OTHER BRAND 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT co., 
P.-O0. Box 3951, 68 Barclay St., N. Y. 








LAVERIALS. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, ROOF COATING, Boor 
PAINT, CEMENT for a SeANt Leaks. PAINTS all 


colors, BOILER a Satay Ooawing aa 
STEAM PACKIN 


} ATING for 
woodwork, etc. Sheathine no ne ening Rae ete, 

dy for useand easily gested. 
Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Terms to Dealers,etc. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


FARMER’S 
FAVORITE 


CIDER 


WINE 
MILL. 


Only perfect 
grinder in 
use. Best 

po pe and 


made, 
Send for ll- 
lustrated Cir- 
cular. 









Higganum 
| M’t’gCom’y, 
Higganum, 

Conn. 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 


EMPIRE STOVE WORKS, 
TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Graphic Parlor Stove, 
Graphic Range, 
New Empire Cook Stove, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 
WARE. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 








bent 

and steel. It is usually set up and 
§ started in from one to two days time. 
Tt is generally driven by threshing en- 
ines of not ten horse 


day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
-~ operated by two men. Send for circular. 


Indianapolis, Ina’ CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 





\HE JONES & CO. 
Old Established ayer Bell Foundry 


continue to manufacture those superior Belis which 
have made Troy celebrated throughout the world. 
All Bells WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. Particu- 
lar given to Church Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
Bells. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
pabie Sees 18:26, which have nome a@ reputation 
unequaled by any and a sale that of al. 


P.-0. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Ly 
MENEELY & COMPA 











BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established ~3 My ot 
wih the be 


aan om Clocks, etc. Pully Ware aoe 
I)lustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & ‘Tift, 102 & 104 B. Second St.,Cia, 


MEDICAL. 
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ASTHWA Ak CATARRA lies 


en 

Timi DO 
)} and herbs and i i 
Ifortuna 


discov. 
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URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


isa Pebcentration of ae allthe cose qualities of the 
most cele eral Springs in the world. Each 
bottle comtolon sae doses. and is gaudl & over 
one hundred a of the Lg = Spring 

Asa Tonic it oe pad ——_ re- 





—— success in ost aggra- 
ape A of ty spepaia, Nervor and General 

Debi . ak f. simp’ armleds, a 
wu 8 e@ 

rst appearance of “Diphtheria an other Throat 
diseases, it works like ee ‘ee the progress 
of and cures such co ts toes than twenty- 
four hours. It will y alievinie or en’ cure 


eee iota aoa of nen ra 
by the | 83 (aca a We will forward 
Unite sof exrossae, 0 m receipe of the 
teen ae d - ey r Circular, rere 


_ WARREN. & CO., Propriefars, 


20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 3880. 


PUBLIC ‘NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it at a better advant This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It wason one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM 
Ihad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in sucha manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. 1 could 
not handle my toolsasI wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cutoff, to get them out of my 
way. [had used everything that offered any hope of 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was work- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of course 
could not prevent its coming fn contact with my 





ds. 

i covk no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, I 
found my crook a fingers strai een out, and I had 
as much use of — as ever. 


The question now was: Whathad produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 
oo m na Sa RG gooi fortune had been caused by 

SON. My next step was to discover 
some mono .~ which I could combine this wonder. 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. 
made diligent search through every book that I 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old medical book, |founda way by 
_ Icould doit. The result was perfectly satis- 

ry, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
inks about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
others. 

Lhad s neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
— had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 

tracted by rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
94 apparently as wellasever. It had worked just 

id inmy case, producing a perfect cure. [ 
ore itto other of my neighbor: and friends oe 
miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate theskin of man further than any other 
——a - canes to me that it must be good for 
it has proved itself one of the very 
test ap plications ta all external diseases occurring in 
that noble anima 

Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 

any, Office 76 William St., New York. Sold by all 

ruggists. 50 cents per bottle. 








GLEN NS 


SULPHUR SOAP, 


THorovucuHiy Cures DIskAsEs OF THE SEIN, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIES RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, 
Heats SORES AND ABRASIONS, OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CONTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup. 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BLeMISHES arising from local impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being a WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. 


ALL THE REMEDIA& ADVANTAGES OF SuL- 
PHUR Batus afe insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenv’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gout. 


It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir DISsOLVES DANDRUFF, prevents bald- 
ness,"and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms, 
Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N. B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
25 cents, 


© Hills Hair and Whisker Dye,” Black or Brown. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av, NY. 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The origina) and only a and has not failed ina 

single case for twent 
Address THO. As SG “FAY, Secre 4 

465 Sixth Avenue, New York 


EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original color in a few days 
GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers. 

E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 











oF Iodide of Iron 


recommended for Scrofulous and de« 
bi Constitutions and female disorders, 
as Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Amenorrhea, 





ber bottle. E. FouGERA & Co, Agents, New oP 


Blancard’s Pills 


pate 
orrhea, &c. Sold by Druggists. Price $0.75 & 











“It feels like a ball of fire rolling Baz and down the chest” is a com- 
mon expression ctioes ff from t sti Then use 


Tarrant's Seltzer Aperient, 


get the system into a healthy condition, so that the digestive organs can do 
their legitimate work, and you won’t be troubled after eating. Dyspepsia is 
the fruitful mother of many sad diseases, resulting from the torpid cone 
dition of the stomach, and this aperient carries off easily and pleasantly the 
cause, and thus cures the diséase. 


80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


DEGRAAF & COCHRANE, 


152 and 154 W. 23d St., between 6thand 7th Aves. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale and Retail Furniture Dealers. 
LARGEST STOCK AND LOWEST PRICES TO BE FOUND. 


PARLOR, CHAMBER, AND DININC-ROOM tp tt gg B armani 
PIER GLASSES, MATTRESSES, SPRINC BEDS, E 

















ESTABLISHED 1833. 


's Gargling Oil 
Merchant’s =, ing Oil! 
A Liniment for Man and Beast. 


ng Oil will be found an invaluable Lint. 
We know of no pro icine o 





H. Simmonds, Unionville, fa., July 24, 1878 selling mo 
ling Vil than all the liniments put together, and 1 am keeping’ twelve different kinds. 

it is the best remedy for horseflesh in existence, and can say it without fear of successfa 
contradiction.” 

Extract from a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1878.—“‘ It is the 
popular horse liniment in this country. 

xtract from a letter from Geo. A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1873. — “I 

more of ae Gargiing Uil than of all other liniments combined, 4 and have seen it used on 
and cat th good when others have faijed.” 

Extract from a letter from Pattee & Co., Derry, N. H.. Aug. 26th, 1873.—“ We think 
ting Oil one of the best articles for what it is recommended that we have ever used or sold.” 

£xtract from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873.—* We 
more of your Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.” 


PIB AES oor Oil as a Family Liniment. 


thin. 





dered it objectionable. This Oi! possesses all the medicina P 
dark tinge for horses and cattle, and will be found one of the ee remedies for all 
where a liniment we required that has ever been manufactured. 

From J. K. Fisher, Cniontown, Pa., Jan. 31, 1857.—‘** Your Gaigling Oil is doing much bette 
here than formerly, since its v irtues have become known; and the bottles put up for family use 
withont stain, are much sought for.” 

tg The Gargling Oil called “ Family Oil,” although prepared intentionally for human flesh 
answers as weil for beasts; vice versa, the dark Oil answers as well for human flesh, only it will 
stain Fat ty discolor the skin, but not permanently. Yellow wrapper for animal and white for hu 
man files 


Merchant’s Gargling Oil as an Internal Remedy. 


Merchant’s Gargling Oil is a — stimulant and carminative. It can be taken internal! 
when such a remedy is indicated, and is a good substitute for pain killers, cordials and anodynes. 
For Cramps or Spa: e Stomach, Colic, Asthma, or Internal Pain, the dose may be from 
fifteen to twenty drops, Oepugar or mixed with syrup in any convenient form, and repeated at 
iatervals of three to six hours. otto wrapper for animal and white for human flesh. 











MERCHANTS yg ha OIL Is the Standard Liniment of the United tate 
Established 1833. Large size, $1; medium, 50c; small, 25c; small size for family use, 25 
Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y. , by M.G.O. Co., and sold oe all druggiets.® 


HODGE, Secretary. 





A CENTENNIAL SHINE FOR TEN GENTS. 





BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST PASTE BLACKING 


IN THE WORLD. 


100 Boys will Exhibit “Bixby’ s Best" at the Creat International Exhibition. 
Ss. M. BIXBY & O., 


173 and 1765 Washington Street, New York City. 
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SAMPLES OF CLOTHS, FASHION 
PLATES, Gen full directions for 
orde: Clothing by mail. FIT 
GUARANTEED by 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF 


CLOTHIERS, 
241 Broadway, New York. 


BARSTOW 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


poe toa yt — o/ 
Pone-third the 









Fay 





A new departure, combining important improve- 
ments, found in no other. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
230 Water &t., New York. Providence, R. I. 
56 Onion &t.,. Boston. 





MARBLE, SLATE, AND WOOD 





meRON Variety. New Des onete and without Tile. 
CAESTINGA, — FIXTURES, 


We manufacture allour Pow Every article war- 
PRICES VER 


Send 10c. for Catalogu 
Ww. D. & ‘A. Ss. N7S Hideo} 


rth Bt. 
Petey ist and 50 B, 128th 6° 


P.M. HOLMES & C0. 





The largest Furniture 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 









the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 
8t., Boston, Mass. 

THIS 


Is THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st., New ¥ York: 
and 1% Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFA OF 








ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES. : 


PRICES REDUCED. Ladies’s fine Gaiters, $3, 
#4, and $5. Ladies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s 
Bootsand Shoes. The best made in the city, at lower 
prices than any other house. Ordered work, hapd- 
some and easy fits, a specialty. Those out of the city 
send for measuring card. 


BROOKS, 1196 Broadway, cor. 2Sth Street. 
W eter Shoes, by mail postnela. fee 1 toll. 


75 ets. for plain pair; $1.50 b saiehed. 
Cireulars free. NOVELTY SHOE Co., a ille, P: 





CRYSTAL FIREPLACE HEATER 





[October 26, 1876 


Q 
Om WARE HAG 


men! MAM St 
van EST QU 


CORHAM & CO., 
SILVERWARE 


AND 


Fine Electro-Plate. 
















UNION SQUARE, 
= NEW YORK. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 
Main Building, near Elevator, 


. Centennial. 


Fee et Tcom. 13 John Street, N. Y 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 


Those who have been to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion and those who have not can readily see and 
appreciate for themselves the outcome of the cen- 
tury’s progress in watches by purchasing one of 


those on nt 

LADD PATENT GOLD WATCH CASES, 
fitted with a fine movement to match. These cases, 
the most beautiful, durable, popular, and the best 
ever produced for the , money, are made in ladies’, 
gentlemen’s, and boys’ sizes, in Bascine, Mansard, 
and Flat shapes, in ail styles of engraving and finish 
for stem and key-winder movements of Am — 
manufacture. or sale by dealers e SET 

e ine unless G.W.L PAT? 
under the bezel. Circulars. idescripitve and histor- 
ical, sent on application by the manufacturers. 

J. A. BROWN & CO., 1'Maiden Lane, New York. 





at 











THE CELEBRATED 


RUBY AND PEARL 


FURNACES. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 
Heating Churches, Schoolhouses, and 
Private Dwellings. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 
has been given to our 
STOVES, HEATERS, AND RANGERS, 
AT THE 


Centennial Exhibition. 


-| FULLER, WARREN & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


236 Water St., N. Y.; 


TROY, SM. Y.; CHICAGO, ILL. ; 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS. 


MATCHLESS. 
gs UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


JAPANESE CURIOS. 


CONSISTING OF 


Bronzes, Porcelain, and Lacquer Wares. 
Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Pres- 
ents, has Just t been received and is for sale, wholesale 
and retail, by 
OHN D. EMACK, 


114 WILLIAM STREET, New York; 
1342 CHESTNUT STREET Eniiadelphia, 
OPPOSITE UNITED STATES 
N. B.—For Church Fairs a, yak a up sa anak boxes 
containing smal! Cabinets, Glove. Handkerchief, and 
eT Boxes, Trays, etc., etc., ranging from 


Table and Chamber Wares 


AT GREAT REDUCTIONS. 
' white Koglish | Porcelain Din. Sets, 100 pieces. .$16 50 











Fine White nch China Din. Sets, complete. . 
Fine White French = Tea Sets, 44 pi eces,, 8 00 
Fine Gold-band Fr. Ay 44 10 00 
Toilet Gets, il piece: d, $5.00 ; White.. 300 
ALL H USEFURNISH ING GOODS. 
Goods from auction weekly at lowest cash aha a 
New Llustrated Catulogue mailed free on application. 


c. L. HADLEY, Cooper institute, 


NEW Lvs yh CITY. 
oeeme carefully select ly packed! 
portation. pes of any “oharne. sent C. 0. D. 
Poo M oney Order, 











267 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestries, 





3-P) Ingrain 
Window Shades and 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


WILLIAM 8S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 


CORNER 17th STREET. 
—.. Oil-Cloths, Mattings, Rugs and Mats, 








“THE INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 21 AND 23 ROSE STREET, 











